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The collection of materials for the present Pub- 
lication was commenced rather with a view of 
gratifying the curiosity of its Author, than with 
a design Of submitting the result of his researches 
to the Public ; but at the instigation of ftn esteem* 
ed, though, it is feared, too partial literary friend, 
to whom his manuscripts were in a confidential 
manner shewn, he was induced to make yet more 
Jealous exertions" towards the accumulation of 
facts, and subsequently to apply himself seriously 
to the task of arranging them. Without any de- 
sire to deprive the critic of his bone, he may be 
permitted to state, that the greater part has been 
written and revised under circumstances the least 
favourable for literary composition, the result of 
which has been the introduction of several typo* 
graphical errors, as well as a few mistakes of a 
t less venial kind. It is also to be regretted, that 
he should have found it necessary to abridge that 
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part of the Work which relates to the monastic 
institutions, having discovered too late, that, had 
the whole of the manuscript been submitted to the 
press, the volume would have attained nearly 
double its present size. To this cause is to be 
assigned the omission of several valuable ancient 
documents, the collection of which was not the 
least difficult part of his task, and which, by the 
antiquarian, might have been deemed not the 
least interesting part of the volume. 



Most of the original charters connected with 
the Priory are preserved in the Treasury of the 
Dean and Chapter of Durham ; and copies of the 
most important of them are published in the 
Appendix to Dr. Smith's Bede, in Anderson's 
Diplomata Scotiae, where facsimiles of some of 
them are inserted, and in the Appendix to the 
Rev. James Raine's History of North Durham, 
from which % much assistance has been derived. 
The Transcript-Chartularies in the Advocates' 
Library, particularly that of Coldingham, Rymer's 
Foedera, the Acts of the Scottish Parliament, 
Prynne's Records, the Rotuli Scotiae, and Regis- 
ter of the Great Seal, Chalmers' Caledonia, and 
Ridpath's Border History, have been carefully £ 
consulted, and such extracts made from them as 
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seemed congenial to his purpose. But to indivi- 
duals as well as to books, the Author feels him- 
self deeply indebted. In a particular manner are 
his grateful acknowledgments due to Sir John 
Hall, Bart, of Dunglass, whose kindness, dis- 
played under a variety of forms, can only be for- 
gotten when the hand that penned these pages 
shall have " forgot its cunning." From the Rev. 
David Irvine, L. L. D. of the Advocates' Library 
— James Hamilton, Esq. A. M. Durham Univer- 
sity — Robert Weddell, Esq. Berwick — the 
Rev. Andrew Baird, Coldbrandspath, for assist- 
ance to drawing up the geological sketch of the 
district — and from Andrew Darling, Esq. sur- 
geon, Dunse, for the use of a copy of Godscroft's 
Manuscript History of the Homes of Wedderburn, 
he has also to beg acceptance of his warmest 
thanks. 

AYTON, 
1st January, 1836. 
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PART I. 



CHAPTER I. 

Origin of the Name. — Situation of the Village. — Its Antiquity. — 
Limits of the District called Coldingham shire. 

THE etymology of the word Coldingham has, by no 
author whom we are acquainted with, been very satis- 
factorily explained. The late learned and indefatigable 
author of Caledonia, considering it to be entirely of 
Saxon original, derived it from the words cold, den and 
ham, thus making it signify the village or hamlet in the 
cold vale. Much as we are disposed to concur in any 
opinion proceeding from one who bestowed such labour 
in investigating' the ancient history of his country, we 
cannot refrain from remarking, that this definition of 
Chalmers seems an improbable one, as the term cold is 
neither applicable to the valley at the present day, nor 
could possibly have been so at any former period. 
Surrounded on all sides by gentle eminences, which, 
at the time it received its name, were in all probability 
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clothed with wood* its situation must have been toarm 
and sheltered compared with that of many other places 
in its neighbourhood. Others derive it from the Saxon 
words cold, ing and ham, so as to make it imply the 
milage on or near the cold common. In Ptolemy's map 
of Brittania Roman a, the site of Coldingham is point- 
ed out by the word Colania, and this circumstance has 
given rise to another conjecture about the origin of its 
present name, which has been deduced from the an- 
cient British words coll, a collection or gathering to- 
gether, and aun, a general designation for a water or 
streamlet. The final member of the word, ham, is sup- 
posed to have been added by the Saxons when they form- 
ed a settlement in the valley which was called Colaun 
by the aboriginal inhabitants of the district. Accord- 
ing to this view of the subject, Coldingham is assumed 
to be a corruption of Colaunham, and acquired its 
flame from its situation at the confluence of streamlets, 
or, in other words, "at the meeting of the waters." This 
conjecture is supposed to derive some degree of confir- 
mation in the fact, that CoUingham and CoUingaham 
are the names given to the village in the writings of 
Roger Hoveden, and in charters granted to its mon* 
astery by Malcolm IV. and succeeding Scottish mon* 
archs. In one part of bis works the venerable Bede 
calls it Coldana, and elsewhere he bestows on it the 
more dignified appellation of Coludi urbs — the City 
Coludum, a name by which it appears to have been 
generally known by the monkish annalists of his time*. 

* Writing of the monastery he describes it as situated " in loco 
quern Coludi Urbem nontenant," Bede, Lib. iv. cap. 25. As this re- 
ligious house stood upon the promontory of St Abb's Head, it is not 
improbable that Bede and his contemporaries gave this name to a small 
Saxon town or settlement which stood upon that part of the headland, 
which at this day goes by the name of the brvgk — an obvious corrup-- 



It would be vain for us to enquire ujore minutely 
into the origin of the word* Places frequently derived 
their names from circumstances so remote and ob- 
scure, as to defy the efforts of the most acute etymo* 
logist to unravel them, and time employed in such un- 
satisfactory researches can hardly be deemed well 
spent. 

The present village of Coldingham is situated near 
the eastern coast of Berwickshire, and lies between 
56° 54' north latitude, and 3° 8' west longitude from 
Greenwich. It stands in the bosom of a retired 
vale about a mile distant from the sea, and consists 
merely of a few rows of inconsiderable edifices, having 
in the area of the principal of these a cross, erected 
about twenty years ago by the Earl of Home, lord 
superior of the barony. On the northern and south- 
ern sides of the gentle eminence on which the village 
stands, flow two small streamlets, which, before unit- 
ing, encircle an area of several acres of haugh land, on 
which stand the remains of the Priory and monastic 
buildings, which shall subsequently be described. 

The antiquity of Coldingham as a place of residence 
is unquestionably great, from its being distinctly point- 
ed out, as has been already noticed, in Ptolemy's map 
of Britain under the Roman sway j and in this respect 
it outvies Berwick and other more considerable towns 
adjacent, which are not known to have existed for 
centuries afterwards. The foundation of the Priory, 

tion of the Saxon burgh, which signified a town. In a map of Brittania 
Saxonica, published in Gibson's Edition of Cambden's Brittania, how- 
ever, the word Coluderburgh is employed to represent a place a little 
to the south-east of St. Abbs, and in the Liber Eliensis, or Chronicle 
of Ely, that promontory is called Caput Coldeburci (Coldburgh head). 
In the charters of the earlier kings the name of Coldingham occurs in 
a variety of forms, most of which however are ascribable to errors jn 
orthography. 



at the commencement bf the Sco to- Saxon period, con- 
tributed greatly to elevate it in importance as a town, 
and there is a tradition, which is by no means an im- 
probable one, that its founder, King Edgar, at the same 
time caused here to be erected, for himself and his rude 
court, a palace or house for temporary residence on 
the site of the ruins still called Edgar's Walls; He 
was present at its dedication, and, as will afterwards be 
shown, lavished upon it a princely munificence. His 
pious successor King David, attended by the bishops 
of St. Andrews and Glasgow, the Abbot of Melrose, 
and other magnates of the realm, held his court here 
in 1147, and displayed his liberality to the religious 
establishment which his brother had reared. It was 
also successively visited by Malcolm IV., Alexander II., 
William the Lion, and several other Scottish monarchs. 
The kings of England, too, occasionally honoured it 
with their presence, though not invariably from peace- 
ful motives. During the prosperous reign of Alexan- 
der HI. it seems to have carried on a considerable trade 
in wool, and at the beginning of the fourteenth century 
a weekly market on Wednesdays, and a yearly fair on 
the eve of St. Luke (18th October) was established in 
the village by Edward 1. of England, which were at- 
tended by Flemings and other merchants from Ber- 
wick and beyond the Tweed. During the same cen- 
tury, it surpassed all the other towns within the sheriff- 
dom of Berwick, in the extent of its population and in 
the accommodation which it afforded to the traveller. 
In 1371, William Earl of Douglas, the Justiciary on the 
south of the Forth, held his court here (Berwick, the 
usual place of its sitting, being then in the possession 
of the English ;) when he assigns as the reason of his 
having selected it in preference to the other towns 
within the shire, the superior number of its houses and 



inns*. So recently even as the year 1560, only 
thirty-eight years after its partial consumption by fire, 
when Lord Grey marched northward to the siege of 
Leitb, it afforded a night's accommodation to the six 
thousand foot-soldiers under his command f. The 
Reformation, however, at the same time that it dis- 
solved the Priory, seems also to have blasted the pro- 
sperity of the town, which is now reduced to the 
lowest grade. 

During the Saxon period, the name of Coldingham - 
shire, ( Coldingham-schire and Coldingham-sirre) was 
applied to a tract of country contiguous to Coldingham, 
and which constituted about an eighth part of the total 
area of Berwickshire. Its boundaries are minutely 
described in the charters of David I. and William the 
Lion, printed in the Appendix to Part II. of the pre- 
sent volume, though at this day it would be a task 
of no small difficulty to trace them precisely, the 
names of many of the places mentioned having long 
ago become obsolete. They are thus described in the 
charters, viz.— from the boundary between Berewic 
and Lambertun, as far as Billie, thence to Drieforde, 
thence to Middlesdenehead, and from that by Mere- 
burne to Crachoctrestreet, thence td Eiforde, and from 
that to the rivulet which flows into the sea by Ald- 
chambuspethe. Thus it is quite apparent that the 
parishes of Coldingham, Eyemouth, Ay ton, Lamber- 
ton, and Auldcambus, with portions perhaps of Mor- 
dington, Foulden, Chirnside, Buncle, and Coldbrands- 
path, were comprehended within its limits t. Over 

* See Appendix, No. 1. 

t Haynes' English Chronicle, p. 1 188. 

X Though it is certain that only a very small portion of the parishes 
of Mordington, Foulden, and Chirnside was included in Coldingham. 
shire, to extend our field of research, we have also given in the follow- 



this district the priors of Coldmgbam exercised an ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction, together with the right of 
exacting certain military services and pecuniary dis- 
bursements, by virtue of charters, which they at various, 
times obtained from royalty, as well as from the pro* 
prietors of the lands comprehended within it. It pos- 
sessed the same privilege as Norhamshire and Island* 
shire, of affording protection for thirty-seven days to 
malefactors and others, who fled within its precincts 
for protection *. 



CHAPTER II. 



—Camps— Urns, fyc. Relics 
of the Romans. — Coins. — Roman Sepulchre* — Moletrin<e+—Camps.~ 
Roman Road between the Tweed and St. Abbs. 

Of the ancient British tribes by whom our island was 
peopled at the time of the Roman invasion of North 
Britain, the Ottadini inhabited that wide range of 
country which extends between the Tyne and the 
Avon, in which of course Coldinghamshire was include 
ed. The names of innumerable places t throughout 
the whole county testify to its having been inhabited 
by these rude but warlike people, and previous to the 
year 1730, when, according to Chalmers, a zeal for 
*& agricultural improvement in Berwickshire began first 

tag pages what we have been able to glean regarding their ancient 

history. 

* See Edgar's Charter in App. Part 2. Chambre's Anglia Sacra, 
i. 669. 

t In our neighbourhood the Eye and Ale, Whitadder, Drumau, 

Earnsheugh, Billie, Press, Pillmuir, Auldcambus, are only a few of the 

rivers and places which might be enumerated as words decidedly 

British. 



to manifest itself, the eye every where met with sub- 
stantial evidences of the fact. The tumuli, or cairns, 
which marked the dust of their warriors and others, 
were at that period in a great measure removed, and 
their materials applied to the construction of dikes and 
drains. Their caers, or encampments, occupying for 
the most part situations more remote from the field of 
the husbandman's labours, remained longer undisturb- 
ed ; but the plough has at length levelled the greater 
part, though not all of them. The largest cairn re- 
corded to have stood within our district occupied the 
summit of the hill, upon the side of which the village 
of Chirnside stands, and from it the latter seems to 
have derived its name ; and at the distance of about a 
mile eastward from this, on Edington Hill, there were 
also two very large cairns, of which there are now no 
remains. On their demolition, a little more than fifty 
years ago, a stone coffin, of an oblong or square shape, 
was taken up entire. In the neighbourhood of these 
cairns there were also, within these few years, visible the 
remains of a British encampment. On a considerable 
eminence at the northern extremity of Lamberton 
moor, called Drumau, was a distinct fortlet of this 
British tribe, constructed of two concentric etggera, 
with very deep intervening trenches. The situation of 
this camp being admirably adapted for defence, the 
Saxons, when they overran the country in after years, 
seem to have also employed it as a military station, 
and it then probably received the name of Habchester, 
which it still retains. From this spot one of the most 
delightful and extensive views may be obtained of the 
fertile plain extending between the Cheviot and the 
Lammertftoor hills. One-half of the camp has been 
levelled by the plough within these few years — the 
remainder is still very distinctly preserved. A simk 
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lar fortification on Earnsheugh, or the Tun-law, as it 
is commonly called — a precipitous sea cliff a little to 
the north-west of St. Abbs — remains the most perfect 
of all the Ottadinic encampments in Coldingham- 
shire. It is perched on the very verge of the cliff, 
three sides of which supplied it with a natural bul- 
wark, against which the waters of the German ocean 
are perpetually breaking at the depth of four hundred 
and thirty feet below. Many of the knolls between 
Earnsheugh and Coldingham Loch — a beautiful sheet 
of water lying a little eastward, — are marked with 
trenches, which in all probability served as outposts 
or exploratory stations to this . camp, or to a Roman 
one in its vicinity hereafter noticed. From this a 
chain of camps, more or less connected, seems to have 
traversed the heart of our district, toward the Lam- 
mermoor hills. Part of this chain is still very con- 
spicuous on the summit of an eminent ridge called 
-Dreedreigh, or Warlaw-bank, and Buncle edge, where 
there are the remains of five oval encampments, one 
of which contains within its circumference upwards 
of six acres of moorland. Till near the close of last 
century numerous cairns and barrows were situated 
in their neighbourhood, where arrow-heads of flint, 
called elf-shots, have also been discovered. On re- 
moving one of these cairns, in the year 1759, which 
was surrounded by a circle of stones forty feet in 
diameter, and which stood about 300 yards from 
the site of the large encampment on Warlaw, three 
feet below the surface there was discovered a very 
large thick stone of a red colour, six feet long, and 
two, and a half broad. Underneath this was found 
a cist-vaen, or stone coffin, five feet long, two broad, 
and two deep, the walls and bottom being of blue 
coloured stone. It contained a quantity of black earth 
% 
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of an oily or saponaceous nature. The circle by 
which it was surrounded had the appearance of hav- 
ing had an entrance from the east paved with stone*. 
On the side of the hill are rows of pits, several feet in 
depth, similar to those met with on Westerdale, and 
other moorish districts of Yorkshire and Aberdeen- 
shire, and which have been supposed to indicate the 
site of an ancient British town +. ■ 

About two -miles eastward from Warlaw, on the 
farm of Little Billy, a very large circular cairn was 
removed '. within these few years, which, excepting 
on ' its south-east side, was surrounded by huge 
blocks of unhewn granite; and about a hundred 
yards distant from the situation which it occupied, 
a similar column is still standing, which is called by 
the country people the Pech-stane. > 



* Scots Magazine, Sept. 1759, p. 162 ; Edin. Chrooiole, Aug. 1759. 
t Youog's History of Whitby, vol. ii. p. 669, 681 . 
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On removing the stones which formed the cairn, a 
stone coffin, of the same size and construction as that 
above described, was discovered, which contained some 
mouldering fragments of human bones. About three 
miles northward from Warlaw, near Renton, three 
sepulchral cairns were removed about six years ago, 
in the centre of which were found some fragments 
of broken urns. The largest of these was well 
known by the name of St. David's Cairn, which it 
probably acquired in more recent years, in honour 
of the liberal King David I. who, among his various 
acts of munificence, was not unmindful of the monastery 
within whose precincts the relic stood. On the de- 
molition of a similar monument in 1810—11, which 
stood on the summit of the Bell-hill near St Abb's, 
one of these urns was fortunately taken put entire ; 
and three exactly similar were dug up, about fifty 
years ago, in making excavations for the new road 
through Billie-mire *• Besides these, numerous in- 
stances might be adduced of urns being discovered 
in the hearts of cairns in various other parts of our 
district, which were either wantonly destroyed by 
the ignorant workmen employed in the removal of 
the cairn, or spontaneously fell to pieces on being 
freely exposed to the action of the atmosphere t. 

From the observations made in opening the 

* All of these urns are formed of coarse baked clay, and are nearly 
equal in size. That found on the Bell-hill measures about six inches in 
diameter, and is four inches in height. It was taken up by Mr. Brodie, 
formerly tenant of North field, and is now in the possession of Dr. John, 
ston, Berwick. Those discovered 'at Billy-mire are preserved at 
Whitehall, the property of Sir John Hall, Bart. 

tin a copy of a curious document, of date 11th March 1561, in 
possession of Mr. Hamilton, parochial schoolmaster of Coldingham, two 
cairns, called Dalk's-law Cairn, and the Monks' Cairn, are mentioned as 
the marches of Coldingham-muir. The first of these stood on the sum- 
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cairns in this part of Scotland, it appears that the 
original Celtic inhabitants employed two different 
methods of preserving the dust of their departed 
countrymen. One of these consisted in burning the 
body, depositing the ashes in an earthenware vessel, 
and then heaping over it a pile of stones. The other 
differed from it in the circumstance of the body 
being deposited entire in a cist-vaen, or stone chest, 
composed of six or more flat stones, or of one only. 
The last of these appears to have been their most 
ancient mode of sepulture ; the former class may, 
with safety, be ascribed to the Romanized Ottadini, 
who seem to have borrowed the practice of cre- 
mation from their more refined conquerors — the 
Romans. It has been shown that, in two instances, 
those cairns in the interior of which cist-vaens were 
found, were surrounded by huge upright blocks of gra- 
nite, exactly analogous to those which in other parts of 
Britain are pointed out as the boundaries of a Druidic 
temple, but without any altar stone crowning the 
summit of the pile. May we be allowed to conjecture, 
that these granitic columns had actually been the 
walls of such a pagan sanctuary, and that the se- 
pulchral tumuli within their circumference may have 
been the fabric of more recent years ? That the relic 
noticed as existing at Billy, was in some way connect- 
ed with the worship of the Druids, is almost substan- 
tiated by the fact, that a brook which flows past the 
hillock on which it stands is, at this day, called 
the I)radan»bum-~eL name which an etymologist can 
have little difficulty in tracing to the same root as the 
word Dniid itself*. 

< 4 

rait of an lull, 634 feet above the level of the sea — the latter on the 
lands of Press. 

*Tfee following fragment, for which the author is indebted to his 
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Such are the principal relics of the Ottadihi whicti 
now exist within our district, or of whose former exist- 
ence any record has been handed down to us. Those 
which hare been omitted bOre too close a resemblance 
to the camps and cairns above described to entitle 
them to any particular notice *. 

When the Roman general, Julius Agricola, in A. D. 
79> marched northward with the view of subjugating; 
the British tribes beyond the Tyne, Coldinghamshirc* 
was undoubtedly the scene of many bloody and dis* 

friend Mr. feeorge Henderson, surgeon, Chirnside, relates to the Cairn 

and Stone :— 

Grisly Dradan sat alane 
By the Cairn and Pech-stane ; 
Said Billie wi' a segg see stout 
I'll soon drive grisly Dreed an out ; 
Dradan leuched and stalked a wa, 
Syne vanished in a babanqua. 

The babanqua, or quagmire, into which these contentious streamlet* 
flowed, was, no doubt, the now drained and cultivated Billy-mire. 
The rhyme Mr. Henderson picked up when a school-boy, from the re* 
citation of an old farm-servant at Little Billy. 

* The other parts bf Berwickshire possessed but two relics of the 
Ottadini at all different from those above noticed. In the parish of 
Lojigformacus, at a place called Byrecleugb, there was formerly an 
immense heap of stones, 80 yards long, 25 broad, and 6 high. (Sta- 
tistical Account 1791.) This differed essentially from the tumuli in 
our neighbourhood, all of which assumed, more or less of a rounded 
form. From its enormous magnitude,' and the labour required for ltd 
construction, it seems to have been formed, at a less remote period, of 
stones taken from the other cairns adjoining it, as a memorial of some 
signal, but unrecorded combat. Bones of horses and oxen, warlike 
weapons, &c. are said to have been discovered among the stones.; 
which accords with the very ancient practice of throwing the bodies of 
these animals on the funeral piles, and burying them with their deadi 
In the parish of Greenlaw are still to be traced the remains of an ear* 
then mound, called Harit's Dyke. It was traced in 1755 by John 
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astrous Conflicts. From that time till the year A. D. 12i> 
it continued to be inhabited by the Romans, and those 
Ottadini who found it expedient to succumb to the 
superior forces and military skill of the invaders. Ra- 
ther than crouch to the "imperial eagle, however, many 
of these Britons retired northward beyond the wall 
which Agricola had built between the Forth and Clyde* 
and aided the Scots and Picts, their former enemies, in 
annoying the forces of the Romans. After a succession 
of bloody conflicts, however, these Caledonian savages 
succeeded in reconquering from the latter Berwickshire, 
and the whole tract of country northward of the Tyne» 
which, during the next three hundred years, continued 
to be a field of almost perpetual warfare. The Romans, 
however* were ultimately obliged to abandon Britain in 
Aw D. 426, in consequence of serious disturbances 
which bad broken out at Rome, an event which was 
deplored by the " Groans" of those Britons who had 
submitted to their yoke, and fought under their ban* 
ners. 

Few vestiges remain to remind us of that brave and 
interesting people by whom this part of the country 
was so long overrun, but what we do possess is quite 
sufficient to convince us of their having once occupied 
it, had we even no historical evidence of such being 
the fact. Several silver coins ofGratian, Nerva, An- 
toninus Pius, and Lucius Flam in us and others, have, 
at different periods, been dug up, with their inscriptions 
considerably defaced, but too distinct to admit a doubt 
of their being of Roman mintage * ; and Dn Anderson, 

Spotswood, Esq. of that ilk, from a British camp called Haerfaulds, in 
Legerwood parish, to the immediate vicinity of Berwick. This Chal- 
mers conjectures to be the work of the Romanized Ottadini. 

* Since writing the above, a small brass coin of Titus Vespasian, has 
been found by Mr. James Belaney, surgeon, on the farm of Ay ton-law, 
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late minister of Chirnside, in his statistical account of 
that parish, recorded the discovery of a Roman se- 
pulchre of considerable dimensions, in 1788, on the 
neighbourhood of Billy-mire. Moletrinee, or querns, 
have been found in great abundance in various parts 
of the country, though most of these must be assigned 
to a period much more recent than that of the Romans. 
Sixteen of these hand-mills were dug up a few years 
ago on the farm of Aucbencraw-mains, and two or 
three are said to have been also found on the farms of 
Chesterbank and Prenderguest. The upper stone of 
one of these mills was taken up lately near Auldcambus, 
which measures in diameter about eighteen inches*. 
It corresponds more closely to the description of a 
Roman moletrina than any of the other specimens 
which have come under our notice* The most con- 
siderable Roman encampment in the Merse was at a 
place called Chesterknows, on the very confines of our 
district, on the south bank of the Whitadder, nearly 
opposite the modern mansion-house of Ninewells. It 
was of an oblong rectangular form, extending from east 
to west along the river, and was defended by a triple 
line of ramparts. It is now completely levelled by the 
plough, but remained pretty entire in 1765, when it 
was inspected by the late Dr. Anderson t. On a 
height, a little to the westward of St. Abb's Head, and 
at a short distance from the British camp at Earns- 
heugh, are to be sfeen the vestiges of another small 
Roman camp, also of an oblong shape, which has unfor* 
tunately been very much defaced within these few years. 
It was defended on one side by the sea-bank. By some 

about fifty yards distant from the site of a Roman encampment, now 
very much defaced. 

* It 19 in the possession of Mr. Buist, factor at Dunglass* 

t Statistical Account, vol. xiv. j>. 323, 
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antiquaries the celebrated Roman road, called Wattling 
Street, or the Devil's Causeway, is supposed to have 
been carried through the heart of our district, towards 
the military station at Inveresk. Maitland makes it 
cross the Tweed at Berwick, and thence brings it over 
Lamberton and Coldingham moors by Auldcambus 
and Dunbar into East Lothian. In Ainslie's large 
map, the Wattling Street pursues a direct course from 
West Ord, two miles above Berwick, towards the 
Roman station at St. Abb's, where it terminates. 
Others, however, and among these Chalmers, make it 
pursue a more westerly course, allowing merely bran- 
ches of it to have communicated with the camp of 
Chesterknows, and that near St. Abb's* As, however, 
there are evident remains of Roman fortifications on 
the heights above Auldcambus, several miles westward, 
it is natural to suppose, that some communication also 
subsisted between them and the last-mentioned of these 
camps ; but whether this was effected by a continua- 
tion of the main road, or by an extension of one of its 
branches, it is not easy to determine. No vestiges of 
these causeways are now apparent, nor are there, in 
the course which they must have pursued, any names 
of places which might tend to confirm us in our con- 
jectures on this point. 

We have no evidence of any urns decidedly Roman 
having been taken up entire ; fragments of their mili- 
tary weapons and accoutrements have occasionally 
been exposed by the plough ; but of their baths, altars, 
and granaries, which are still traceable in Mid-Lothian, 
no vestiges are here observable *. 

* It is much to be regretted, that the reverend authors of some of 
the first Statistical Accounts of the parishes included within our limits, 
should have bestowed so little attention to their antiquities. From 
some of these no exact idea can be formed of the Roman and British 
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CHAPTER III. 

Introduction of the Saxons. — Establishment of the Northumbrian 
Kingdom. — Change in the Language. — Saxon Coins and Viliages. 

After the abdication of the Romans in A. D. 426, 
the Britons, finding themselves utterly incapable of 
defending their territories against the furious incur* 
sions of the Scots and Picts, after a vain struggle of 
about three years, found it necessary to implore the 
aid of the Saxons — a fierce, warlike, Gothic tribe who 
inhabited the north-eastern region of Germany, and 
part of the peninsula of Jutland. From them they 
received the most effectual assistance against their bar- 
barous invaders, who were forced once more to retire 
within their native fastnesses. The Saxons having 
in a great measure restored tranquillity, began in their 
turn to view with invidious eyes the country which they 
had been invited over to defend, and at length openly 
tried to bring under their yoke the unsuspecting Bri- 
tons. The latter, justly fired with indignation at this 
act of perfidy on the part of their allies, after a long 
and brave struggle in defence of their common rights, 
were completely subdued. Some of them forming 
matrimonial alliances with their conquerors, or corn-* 
pelled to serve them in the humble capacity of slaves 
and bondmen, continued still to Inhabit the hills and 
dales of their native territory, while others maintained 
their independence amid the inaccessible wilds of the 
Cambrian mountains. 

Our district appears to have been first entered, and 
settled in by the Saxons, about the latter end of the 

remains then existing. In one instance, a circular camp is actually, 
stated to be Roman. 
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fifth century, when Octo and Ebissa, the eon and 
nephew of Hengist, the Saxon leader, who had by this 
time acquired the sovereignty of Kent, led over to our 
shores a new colony of their countrymen. After plun- 
dering the Orkney isles, they advanced along the 
eastern coast of Scotland, and meeting with little 
opposition, except from the Picts, took up their abode 
on the shores of what are now called Berwickshire 
and the Lothians # . In A. D. 547, a much more for* 
midable force established themselves on the coast of 
Northumberland and Berwickshire under Ida, whose 
devastations procured for him the portentous title of 
Flamzwyn, or the Flame-bearer. The Scots and 
Picts, however they may have harassed the original 
colony previous to his arrival, now found themselves 
compelled to retire before his arms, or submit to the 
authority of this pretended descendant of Woden, the 
God of War. Under his auspices, the kingdom of 
Northumbria was now established, which comprehend- 
ed within its ample range the modern shires of Nor*, 
thumberland, Berwick, Haddington, and Edinburgh, 
with a portion of Roxburgh and Linlithgow ; and as 
the seat of his government, he founded the castle of 
Bebbanburgh, now Bamburgh. 

The Saxon language became gradually superinduced 
upon that of the original inhabitants, as the names of 
innumerable places over all Berwickshire testify ; and 
to the numerous encampments of the former inhabi- 
tants, of which they probably availed themselves, as 
a means of defence against the Danish rovers, who 
soon afterwards began to infest these shores, they 
applied the Saxon Ceaster, now Chester. In iiQticing 
the relics of the Ottadini, it was remarked, that the 
name of Habchester had in this manner probably been 

* Nennrua, chap, xx^vi. 
C 
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imparted to the fortlet oa Drumau ; and four similarly 
constructed damps in its neighbourhood, Bfeem to have 
received the hajne Chester in the sam£ way. They 
were ploughed out dome years ago, hut their situation 
is still pretty accurately indicated hyihe farm stead- 
ings now known by the names of Cairn-:chestei?, Chea- 
ter-bank, and Chester-dale. In '.the same way; the 
names of Whitchester (now; contracted to Whttster) 
and High Chester were applied respectively^ fe .'th« 
Roman camps near St. AbVs and Auldcambus *. : 
At various times coins of the early Saxon kings 
of Northumbria have been discovered in this neigh- 
bourhood, some of which, mixed with Roipaan coins* 
were, contained in . small vessels of. earthenware £ 
while others have been turned up , by the plough in 
its coiirse over moorlands, . for the first time subjected 
to its operations. One of these, inclosied with several 
others in a vessel of the above description, was fotaad 
a. few years ago by some workmen, near the ruiils of 
St. Helen's chapel, with the circumscription athel-* 
stan • rex • to • brit • or Athelstaa King of All Britain t. v 
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* On our coast there are. no encampments which can, with any de- 
gree of probability, be ascribed to the Saxons, except, perhaps, & sin- 
gular fortification at the embouchure of Dungl ass- burn, lately pointed 
out to us by Sir John Hall, Bart. It is constructed in the form of an 
isosceles triangle, the sides of which are naturally defended by the pre- 
cipitous banks of the rivulet and sea, the base by a series of parallel 
aggera, with deep intervening. fosses. A covered way appears to have, 
been scooped out of the western side of the rock, by means of which 
men and provisions might be conveyed from their boats, and introduced 
into the camp, without risk of annoyance from the missiles of an as- 
sailant. 

t This coin is now in the possession of the Rev. Andrew Baird, mi.*' 
nister of Cold brand spat h. It corresponds exactly with that represented* 
by Figure 22d, Table viii. at page 148th of Cambden's Brittannia. 
Athelstan was king of Northumbria during the early half of the 10th 
century, and from his having acquired the fame of being founder of the 
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With the exception of occasional interruptions from 
the Danes and Picts, the Saxons retained entire pos- 
session of Coldinghamshire till about the commence- 
merit of the eleventh century. During this period, the 
face of the country was diversified by the springing up 
of numerous Saxon villages or towns. Among the 
principal of these were Coldingham, Ayton, Lamber- 
ton, Mordington, Edington, Renton, Great and Little 
Reston, Peelham, Auldcambus, Chirnside, and Swme- 
wood, of which the latter no longer exists ; and in the 
adjacent country they formed similar settlements, 
many of which, with their original names somewhat 
altered, have continued to be permanent places of 
residence to the present day. Of those which are 
still extant, we need only particularize the villages of 
Paxton, Hutton, Whitsome (Quitesham), Edrom 
(Ederham), and Swinton ; of those which have dis- 
appeared, Bondington, Hilton, and Blackadder, afford 
ia sufficient illustration. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Outline of the Religious State of the District during the Saxon Period* 
— Influx of Anglo-Norman and Saxon Families. — Aspect of the 
Country. — Its Commerce, fyc. 

To the mysterious Druidism of the Britons, of which 
we havft only been able to instance two relics within 
pur .district, succeeded the equally superstitious, 
though somewhat less bloody, idolatry of the Saxons, 
by whom Coldinghamshire was now peopled. The 

jgngjish Monarchy, and Lord of Scotland * and Wales, he probably 
#tyfed himself King of, AH Britain (Re* . Tptius BritUniae) on the 
•wwe go0d authority that our o>?n king calls himself King of France. 
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deities of the latter were supposed to excel in all those 
qualifications which they admired ill their most pru- 
dent leaders and bravest warriors. They attributed 
to them a physical power, adequate for controlling the 
sea and the tempest, and for directing those wbnder* 
ful natural phenomena, for which they considered it 
impossible to account. They possessed, in their judg- 
ment, a ferocity in passion, and a degree of despera- 
tion in their deeds, proportioned to their intellectual 
and physical superiority. Their female deities, they 
are said to have revered, not more for the transcen- 
dent share of personal beauty which they assigned 
them, than for the heroism of their martial exploits. 
The paradise to which, like other rude nations, they 
looked forward after death, was one continued round 
of festivity, occasionally enlivened by the tumult of 
bloody and successful warfare. Then the soul of the 
brave Saxon warrior, who fell gloriously fighting under 
the banner of his chieftain, entered the lofty halls of 
Thor and Woden, participated in their pleasures, and 
became invested with their immortality. Similar joys 
awaited those females, who, during their life-time had 
been conspicuous for virtue and prowess *. 

* The south of Scotland contains but few relics of the idolatrous 
worship of the Saxons. On the north side of Cockburn-law, one of 
the most conspicuous of the Lammermoor*hills, which rises like a cone, 
to the height of 912 feet above the level of the sea, are the remains of 
a curious building* the name of which leads us to conjecture that it 
may have been a temple, dedicated to the impure worship of the god 
Woden. It consists, according to my informant, Mr.' Blackadder, of 
three concentric circles, the diameter of the innermost of which mea- 
sures 54 feet 2 inches. The thickness of the walls is 15 feet 10 inches ; 
and, what is remarkable is, that they contained in their interior eight 
oval apartments or cells. The second of these circles is 7 feet from 
the first, and the third 10 feet from the second ; the entrance being 
from the east, by a low and narrow arched door-way. The foundations 
of a number of small square buildings are traceable on its south-eastern 
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Such Was the religion which prevailed within our 
district at the close of the sixth century, about whioh 
time the light of Christianity, which had heretofore 
illumined with faint but steady ray, the lone and 
stormy-girt isle of Iona, began to glimmer upon the 
barbarous inhabitants of the main-land. The Picts, 
and then the Saxons on the coast of Northumbria, 
were gradually compelled to acknowledge its mild and 
salutary influence. The monk Corman was the first 
who was deputed to transport it to the shores of the 
latter, where its scintillations, not being duly nou- 
rished, were suffered too soon to expire. Corman 
returned to Iona to tell to his fellow-labourers the tale 
of his disappointment. They imputed his failure to 
the proper cause— a want of zeal and perseverance 
upon the part of their ambassador-— and forthwith de- 
spatched the pious Aidan upon a mission, for the 
arduous labours of which Corman had proved himself 
to be incompetent. The exertions of the latter, aided 
by the fostering care of Oswald, the reigning monarch 

side, and the whole was environed by a strong wall. Between it and the 
Whitadder, from which it is about 200 yards distant, there is a v.ery 
steep intervening bank. The country people in its neighbourhood 
call it Eden's Hold and Woden's Hall, and ascribe its erection to a 
Free-booting giant, who long carried on a successful system of depre- 
dation, and, shut up in this " his place of power/' effectually screened 
himself from the hands of justice. The large whin-stones, of which the 
walls of the circular building are constructed, are connected without 
mortar, by means of deep grooves in their sides. For further particu- 
lars respecting this singular erection, we beg to refer the reader to the 
Scots Magazine for 1759. It may be added, that the temples of 
Woden were called Halls by the Saxons ; thus, in the death-song of 
the intrepid hero Ragnor Lodbrog, occurs the following stanza : — 

With glittering swords we urged tire fray 

In Odin's Hall with rich array, 

A feast and lusty drink I see 

In foeman's skulls prepared for me. 
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tif that territory, were crowned with a success as bril- 
liant as it was unexpected. Within the short space 
of seven days, no fewer than fifteen thousand persons 
are said to have acceded to his doctrines, and to have 
beeti accordingly baptized. An episcopal see and 
monastery were, in consequence, established at Lin* 
disferne in A. D. 635, over both of which Aldan was 
called to preside. 

• Much keen disputation has been earned on re- 
specting the rule and tenets inculcated and followed 
by Aidan and his Northumbrian disciples, nor has 
any precise or satisfactory elucidation of them ' been 
obtained, owing to the obscurity of those manuscripts 
froih which information might have been e&pebted. 
If we may judge of them, however, from their effects 
upon those who embraced them, as depicted by Bede, 
who flourished during the following century, retire- 
I ment from the bustle and turmoil of the world, 

' mortification of the flesh, and the unbounded exercise 

of benevolence and charity, were their most prominent 
characteristics. Their dress and food, their churches 
and houses, evinced the humility and simplicity of 
their minds. Their time was either spent at home 
amid the seclusion of study and devotion, or in itinera- 
ting among the villages, instructing the ignorant, visit- 
ing the sick, and baptizing such as became converted 
to their faith. On the Sabbath, their churches were 
crowded by the multitudes who eagerly flocked to 
them to hear the word of God from their mouth # . 

-Oswald, in his anxiety to promote religious instruc- 
tion among his southern subjects, did not overlook 
the interests of those Saxons who inhabited that part 
of his kingdom which lay upon the northern side of 
the Tweed. Within that part of the Lindisferne 

* fiedo, lib, Hi. cap. 3; 17, 26. 
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bishopric *, a double monastery, for the reception, df 
both; monks and nuns, was speedily erected oti a wild 
headland near Coldingham, which soon afterwardB 
obtained, in honour of its abbess, the name of St. Abtffe 
Head. Thence missionaries were speedily sent forth to 
preach over the surrounding country the doctrines in- 
culcated by Aidan. This primitive establishment was 
destined to fall a sacrifice to the fury of those Scan- 
dinavian rovers who visited our coast in A* D. 87Qi 
spreading around them desolation and blood-shed 
Whether our district remained altogether destitute «f 
a place for religious instruction during the two suc- 
ceeding centuries, is not altogether certain. To the 
pious gratitude of a Scottish monarch, for aid which 
he supposed himself to have received from St. Cutk- 
bert, the patron saint of Northumbria, against a 
formidable adversary, its revival at the close of th# 
eleventh century is certainly to be ascribed. In coa- 
sequence of this, in 1098, was founded the Prioty of 
Coldingham, a dependancy of Durham, whose his- 

* The boundary of Lindisferne bishopric extended from the Tweed 
(Tueda) to Warnmouth (Warnamuth), thence upward to the place 
where the Warn (aqua Warnea) has its rise near the Hibburdun hill; 
and from that hill to the river which is called Bruuk, np to its source. 
Also that land beyond the Tweed, from the place where the Whitadder 
(flumen Edree) rises on the north, to the place where it falls into the 
Tweed ; the whole land which lies between the Whitadder, and ano- 
ther river which is called Leader (Leder) op the west ; the whole land 
which lies east of the river called Leder, to that place where it fall* 
into the Tweed on the south, and the land which pertains unto- the 
monastery of St. Baldred (S. Balther) which is called Tiningham, from 
Lammermoor (Lambermore) to Estmouth (Eslcmouth). Inland's Col' 
lectanea, vol. ii. p. 366. In aftefr years Abercorn and Jedburgh were 
annexed to it. Simeon of Durham makes it even of greater extent, aa 
he enumerates the following places as lying within its limits — Aber- 
corn, Eduaneburg, Pefferham, Aldham, Tyningham, and Coldingham. 
[Decern. Script. Col. 69— 139.] 
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tory forms the leading object of our work, and 
which, for the next five hundred years, held a dis- 
tinguished place among the monastic institutions of 
the land. 

During the early half of the following century, 
Coldinghamshire and the greater part of Berwick- 
shire was peopled by Anglo-Norman and Saxon 
families, who, under the auspices of Edgar and David I. 
settled in it with their followers. By the liberality 
of these monarchs, particularly of the latter, they be- 
came manorial tenants of various lands, whose names 
they either imparted or assumed. Now, for the first 
time, migrated into Scotland the ancestors of the 
families of Ayton, Edington, Renton, Lumsdean, and 
others, who, first taking up their abode in the eastern 
district of Berwickshire, were, in after years, diffused 
/oyer' the whole face of the country. The families of 
*JLamberton, Mordington, Quixwood, and Prender- 
goest, names now seldom or never heard of, during 
the three succeeding centuries continued of consider- 
able respectability, attesting the greater part of the 
charters granted to the monastery by the Scottish 
kings and nobles, and in a few instances signalized 
themselves by becoming its benefactors. To them 
are undoubtedly to be ascribed the foundation of 
those rude piles which disappeared amid the ra- 
vages of the sixteenth century, as well as of those 
whose mouldering fragments of massive architec- 
ture still remain to remind us at once of our own 
insignificance, and of the perishable nature of all 
human erections. 

The general aspect of the country was now very 
different from what it had been during the earlier 
years of the Britons and Saxons. Its woods, which 
were then widely diffused over its surface, were now 
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solely confined to the sheltered vaUeyft of the Eye and 
Ale, or to the ravines by which it is here and there in. 
tereeoted*. The plough had passed over the high- 
lying ridges, and the declivities at the bases of hills. 
The homely heath-thatched sanctuary of Ebba waft 
ndw eclipsed by the stately stone-built priory of Edgar, 
and on its precipices, and amid its marshes, frowned 
the squfere fortlets of the landholders upon the rude, 
villages that had sprung up beneath their walls. On 
the heights of moorland inaccessible by the ploughs 
and on the dry spots by the margin of the marshes, 
browsed their numerous herds and flocks, tended by 
the solitary dteng va&mtteyn. 

With the increase of population and agricultural 
improvement, a certain degree of trade began also U> 
be tarried on, of which the chief articles were wool 
and hides, which were liberally supplied from their ex.* 
tensive pastures. In 1905 a weekly market and a 
yearly fair were, as has been already observed, estab* 

* Our neighbourhood appears to have beeu at one time much mora 
extensively wooded than has been allowed by Chalmers and later writers. 
The mosses of Coldtngbam-moor present incontrovertible evidence of 
their having been one* covered with wood. Out of those called the 
Proa* and Long Mosses ace frequently dug the trunks pf the oak, 
birch, and hezle, with the nuts of the latter; and portions of the former 
were, a few years ago, taken up, according to my informant, Mr. Logan, 
Auchincraw-mafnt, upon the bleak and high -lying farm of Dulaw. 
In the charters of William the Lion, woeda of the priory which adorn* 
&i the valley of the Eye, are enumerated aa fol lows :-»-Green wood* 
Boston-wood, Brockbple-wood, Akeside-wood\ Kkkdesn-wood, Hare, 
wood, Swine-wood, and Houndwood, and of these there are still con- 
siderable remains. The precipitous banks of the Pease and other riru- 
lete, at the western extremity of the district, were then also densely 
wooded, and still eontraee so* By the side of the Ale, near East Press, 
the trunk of* large oak was exposed about 19 years ago, which mea- 
sured at the- part where iv was saw* off from the root 3 feet 3 make* i« 
diameter; aHe>in draining Bttlie-mire, the rooty of nek and other trees 
were also discovered, v - 
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lished at Coldinghani by Edward I. ; and from Alex- 
ander II. the mayor and bailiffs of Berwick had re- 
ceived a writ, enjoining them to allow free passage 
to foreign merchants when on their way to the Priory, 
to purchase wool and other merchandise belonging to 
the Prior and Monks. During the reign of Alexander 
III., a colony of Flemish merchants established them- 
selves in Berwick, where, in the street called Wool- 
market, he built for them a splendid business-mart, call- 
ed the Redhall. This circumstance leads us to hazard a 
conjecture, that a company of these enterprising traders 
had also a settlement and mart within our district, Fle- 
mington and Redhall being the names of two places im- 
mediately adjacent to each other, within the parish of 
Ay ton*. 

Nor amid this advance of industry and civilization, 
was the spirit-stirring exercise of the chase abandoned. 
The pursuit and slaughter of the wild cattle, the red 
deer, the boars, and perhaps wolves of the forest, were 
still considered among the most noble occupations by 
king and peasant. The greatest care was bestowed 
upon the preservation of these favourite objects of the 
chase. Malcolm IV. and William the Lion, exacted a 
heavy penalty from such as were detected hunting in 
the woods, or over the moors of Coldinghamshire, 
without permission from the Prior t ; and a forester, 
with an ample salary, was settled in the midst of them, 
to prevent any infringement of the royal commands. 
In that part of his hunting domains, called the Hound- 
wood, the Prior established his hunting quarters for 

* The Rev. George Tough, in the recently published Statistical 
Account of Ay ton parish, erroneously hints, that the existence of this 
Flemish . colony is corroborated by tradition. When the author fur. 
nished him faith materials for the article Civil History, he merely 
gave it as a conjecture of his own ,* tradition being altogether silent 
on the subject. 

t See their charters in Part II. 
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the accommodation of himself and his gay associates, 
whence sallying forth at break of day, they pursued 
the startled boar from his covert ; and when the chase 
was oyer, planted in triumph his grisly head upon the 
festive board of the refectory. 

It does not appear from our documents that the 
monks or other inhabitants of our district devoted 
much of their attention to the practice of " the gentle 
art," though this is not improbable. Their sea fisheries 
are not in a single instance mentioned in the charters, 
but they seem to have prized and carefully preser- 
ved the grants made them by William de Mor- 
dington and others, of stationary salmon fisheries on 
the Tweed *. 



CHAPTER V. 



Submission of the Berwickshire Clergy and Barons to Edward L— 
Robert de Bruce' s Visit to Coldinghamshire. — Amicable Meetings at 
Ayton, Habchester, and Billie-mire. — Rise of the Homes. — Skirmish 
at Millerto*-hill.—The Towers of Edrington, Hutton-haU, Eding- 
ton^md Ayton, overthrown by Surrey* 

Before proceeding farther in our history, it may be 
proper for us here to enquire what part the inhabitants 
espoused in the arduous struggle which about this 
period had commenced for the sovereignty of Scotland. 
Dependant upon the mother church of Durham, the 
Prior and the Clergy of Coldinghamshire found it ex- 
pedient to swear allegiance to the haughty and ambi- 
tions Edward. The barons being of Anglo-Norman or 
Saxon origin, and having therefore little interest in the 
preservation of the ancient independence of the Scot- 

* The charters of William de Mordington and Clerebaldus de Esseby 
in App. to Part II. 
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tish nation, were led to pUrsufe the same course. Ac* 
oordiDgly, when that monarch , attended at Berwick in 
the years 1292 and 1296, for the purpose t>f receiving 
the homage of his northern rastfcls* Henry de Horn* 
castre, then Prior of Coldingham, with the majority 
of Uie clergy and barons of the Merae„ did not fail to 
obey the summons, and acknowledge the justice of his 
claim, whereupon they were re-invested in their offices 
and estates *. . . . 

The revolution of twenty years more saw the crown 
of Scotland placed upon the head of Robert BruCe* 
and her independence, as a nation, sealed with bided 
upon the reeking plains of Bannockburn- With a ge* 
nerosity characteristic of a great mind, Bruce not Only 
forgave the monks and barons for the hostile part 

* The following list of Berwickshire clergy and barons, who swore 
fealty to Edward I. at Berwick in June and August 1296, is made up 
from the volumes of Prynne and Rytner, and from the rolls of Parlia* 
ttientf— *• 

.-- . . ftellgiosUs vir frater Henrietta, P*kw de (Mdingham, 
Robertas lie Lamberton* Henry 4e Laniberfon, Gregory d* GofdMg» 
ham* Henricus de Prenderges% Petroia de Moriugttni* AdamxtoLuims* 
dean, Wiblmtis Ramsaye de Puldes, Robertas de KataMtye* Partona 
de Fulden, Wilelmas de Blida> Parson** de Ghirenside, David coatos 
Hospital is de Aldecambus, Bernardus de Lynton, Parsona de Mor« 
djrtktort, Thomas parsons de Hutoo, Robert de P&xtoii, Prior Hotipt- 
talis St Johatvni* Jerisdlm, apud HufeX^ Wilelmus ricariui exfeifeft'fe 
de Ederbam, Radulpbus de" Haudfea parsona de Whyteaom, Alexander, 
de Bonkille* Henricus de Lemoton, Parsona de Duns, David parsona 
de Hilton, Alan de Lang ton, Nicholaus de Camb vicarius de Grenelaw, 
Adam Lamb parsona de Poulesworthe, Henricus de Striveling parsona 
de UpsetKngtdn, Willtelmus de Swynton vicarius de Swynton, Priori*** 
d* ficdesy &c. From the same source* we learn* thai Philip de Rydale* 
the Mayor of Berwick, and the burgesses, made similar subtriifesion iii 
the parish church, with the following Governors of the religious house 
there, viz. Agnes de Berinham, Priorissa de Berwyck, Minister Or* 
dfnis Sanctafe Trinitatis et Gaptivorum de Berwyc, Willelmus vicariui 
Eeclesies Stae Trinitatis de Berwyc, Magister Hospitalis beatea 
Mogdalenee extra Berwyk. 
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which they acted toward him, whilst he straggled 
against the superior forces of the English usurper, bat 
confirmed the charters granted to them by preceding 
monarchs* and endowed tbem with additional beo4- 
fcctions. . . 

About the middle of December. 1317, he led his army 
into our district, and encamped at Auldcambue. Ed- 
ward IL had this time experienced the difficulty of 
subjugating a nation which had once. been ruled by. 
independent sovereigns, and instead of prosecuting far- 
ther a pursuit so hopeless, waft now alarmed for the 
security of his own throne- In this emergency he ap* 
plied to Pope John, who. then swayed the ecclesiastic 
sceptre at Avignon, who, relying upon the power of hid 
supreme authority, and anxious to conciliate the favour 
of Edward, appointed a truce to be entered into be- 
tween .England and Scotland) excommunication being 
the penalty with which its infringement by either party 
was to be visited* Notwithstanding that Bruce had 
previously, declared his determination to listen to no 
terms of pacification, till his title of King of Scotland 
was acknowledged by the Pontiff, his legates despatch* 
ed Adam Newton, superior of the monastery of Fran* 
eiecan friars in Berwick, to proclaim, in presence of 
Bruce, the bull by which the contemplated truce was 
enjoined** The Scottish king and his army were 
busily engaged in a wood near the village of Auldearn* 
bus, felling trees, and preparing engines for a siege, 
when Newton arrived to announce to him the imperi- 
ous mandate. Despite the doom by which its rejection 

*Tbe monastery of Franciscan, Grey, or Minorite Friars* over 
which Adam Newton presided, was* of course, of the Mendicant Order ; 
and, according to Dttgdale, owed its foundation to the liberality of Bhr 
John de Grey, A. D. 1210. Newton's own account of his reception at 
Auldcambns will be found in Feeder* Anglica, iii. p. 633^-4. 
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was threatened, Bruce sternly refused to admit the 
friar to his presence, who was thus compelled to rest 
satisfied with proclaiming it in presence of his army* 
He was then contemptuously dismissed, and on his 
way home was way-laid by four men, and stripped of 
his papers, and even his clothes* For this outrage and 
contempt of his authority, his Holiness soon afterwards 
passed sentence of excommunication upon Bruce and 
his followers * • 

During the two subsequent reigns there are no 
events for us to record which bear more particularly 
upon our district than on the borders generally. 
Without staying to notice the disastrous battles of 
Halidon-hill and Nisbet-moor, the former of which 
was fought in 1333, the latter in 1355, upon its im- 
mediate confines, we shall here briefly notice two 
truces which the unsettled state of the borders caused 
soon afterwards to be entered into within our limits. 

On the 12th day of June 1380, in accordance with 
an agreement made between the Bishops of Dunkeld 
and Glasgow, and the Earls of Douglas, March, and 
Galloway, the Earl of Cat-rick, eldest son of the 
Scottish king Robert, met John Duke of Lancaster in 
the Church of Ayton, for the purpose of adjusting 
mutual grievances, both parties complaining of a 
breach of the truce which had been concluded by the 
late kings. After a debate of several days, the meet- 

* Barbour, xvii. 83 — 128. When the sentence of excommunication 
was passed, Bernard de Lynton, Abbot of Arbroath, convened the 
Scottish barons at his monastery, 6th April 1320, among whom was 
his former patron, the celebrated Thomas Randolph, Earl of Moray 
and Baron of Mordington, when they drew up an address to the Pope, 
alike remarkable for its bold and manly language, as for the magnani- 
mity of spirit which it breathed. Bernard had formerly been parson 
.of Mbrdington, and composed a poem on the battle of Bannockburn, the 
surviving. fragment of which is primed in the App. No. 2. 
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ing broke up, the English having wished the mfettef 
to be left to the decision of some foreign monarch, to 
which the Scots would by no means agree, assigning, as 
the cause of their compliance, the difficulty of selecting 
a prince equally acceptable to both parties, and the 
danger of a foreign power afterwards founding on such 
an appeal a claim of superiority. On the 18th of the 
same month, however, they came to a temporary 
settlement, at a convention which they had at the an- 
cient British encampment of Habchester*. On the 
25th August following, special commissioners met by 
the side of Billy-mire — an extensive morass extending 
from the river Eye toward the Whitadder, when they 
came to a final agreement as to the way in which the 
breaches of the truce were to be mutually repaired t. 

During the year 1384, on the breaking out of fresh 
disturbances, another meeting of illustrious individuals 
belonging to both nations was held in the church of 
Aytont. And on the 27th January 1386, another 

* Rymer's Fsedera. 

t Rymer's Fsedera. Ridpath's Bord. Hist. In former days Billy- 
mire, from its length, which was about 6 miles, and from its being pass. 
able only at two places by horses over causeways, formed by plunging 
large stones into the quagmire, must have formed an admirable natural 
defence to the Scots against invasions of the English. The course of 
one of these causeways is indicated by a place on the southern side of 
the morass called Causeway -Bank ; and the remains of the other are 
still discernible, about 18 feet in width by 8 or 10 in depth, on the line 
of road between Cbirnside and Auchincraw. Several fortlets erected in 
its neighbourhood, added to the security of this important pass. These 
were Billy Castle, hereafter noticed more particularly, Fairy Castle, and 
one upon the farm now tailed Oldcastles. The foundations of a fourth 
were last summer exposed at Stone-shiel, the property of John Hunter, 
Esq. At the expiration of a truce, the causeways were uniformly de- 
molished, so far as would obstruct the passage from the south side of 
the Mire. 

X The following commissioners met in Ayton Church : — John Ford* 
ham, Lord Bishop of Durham, John, Lord of Raby, John Walt ham, 
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treaty wai concluded at Billy-faire, between the Scot- 
tish wardens, the Earls of March and Douglas, and 
Lord Neville, warden of the English marches, which 
from its singularity we have been induced to print .* 

During the exceeding century, our district appears 
to have been in a most deplorable condition, and 
suffered, not more from the borderers of the English 
marches than from those of the Scottish side of the 
Tweed ; and this state of things continued notwith- 
standing the interference of the kings of both nations. 
In short, much of the country surrounding Colding- 
ham had recently been granted to English adventurers, 
who, perhaps dissatisfied with what was allotted them, 
employed themselves in devastating the property of 
the original Saxon and Norman inhabitants, A race of 
warlike chieftains was, however, now fast rising into 
power, which was destined at once to hold in check 
the irraptive forces of the English, to quell the dis- 
cord which prevailed among the new settlers, and 
finally to appropriate to themselves no small share of 
their possessions, This was the family of Home, which, 
at the period of which we write, possessed only the 
estates of Wedderburn and Dunglass, with the bail* 
liery of the Priory of Coldingham, but which, ere 
another century had revolved, had become proprietors 
of by far the greater part of Berwickshire. 

The origin of this race, like that of most other 
border elans, is somewhat obscure, though the com- 
monly received opinion is, that they sprang from Ada, 
daughter of Patrick, Earl of March, who died in 1&S& 

Sundew of York, on the part of England; JoJw* Earl of Murray, 
Archibald Douglas* Lord of Galloway, James Douglas, Lord Dalkeith, 
Thomas Erekine, and Master Duncan, Little Provost of St. Andrews, 
for tfce King of ScotSs Rywej, 

♦ Soe App, No. 3. 
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This lady received from her father, as her portion, 
the lands in the west of Berwickshire called Home, 
when she married a gentleman named de Courtenay, 
who shortly afterwards died without issue. Ada's 
second husband, William of Greenlaw, second son of 
the fourth Gospatrick, Earl of March, and who conse- 
quently was her own cousin, is said to have assumed 
the name of Home from his wife's lands, and, having 
issue, is thus supposed to have been the founder of the 
family. Upon this subject the observations of Home 
of Godscroft, in the Manuscript History of the House 
Of Wedderburn, contrary to our expectations, tend to 
throw but little light. " I will not," says he, " deduce 
them from the ancient Barus, who flourished during 
the second age, nor thence from the ancient name of 
Dunbars, Earls of March. These things are written, 
as I hear, and let others write them if they will, I 
shall not invade on that work. They are also com- 
mon to many, whereas my intention does not extend 
farther than to write those things that are peculiar to 
the house of Wedderburn, whereof it is sufficient to 
say, that it is reported that a son of the Earl of March, 
who, when he had overcome in combat a certain 
French champion who was going about every where 
seeking fighting, his father, on account of his bravery, 
gave him the lands of Home (where now the citadel 
of that name standeth); and it is the received opinion 
that he took the name of Home from this place, and 
transmitted it to posterity. But this I neither affirm 
nor pretend to refute ; and although I do not reckon 
this report void of foundation, yet I rather incline to 
accede to another, which is confirmed both by ancient 
monuments and oral tradition. A certain man named 
Philip, holding both the king and the law at defiance, 
headed a numerous troop of robbers, who, lurking 
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always in woods and solitudes, could not be taken but 
by a regular army* He possessed two strongholds, 
from which he harassed the Earl of March, who dwelt 
in that neighbourhood, the one on the top of the rock 
of Home, the other three or four miles distant, which 
was fortified by a triple wall and ditch, and to this 
day goes by the name of Philip-staines. William, a 
son of the Earl's, having once accidentally met this 
robber, slew him, and carried his head to his father, 
and the king, for this action, made him a grant of 
Home and the lands thereto belonging. Hence is 
descended the clan of the Homes, and it is from 
thence that they have taken their . name, calling them- 
selves of Home " 

During the earliest part of their history, this warlike 
dan acknowledged as their chieftains the Earls of 
March, whose vassals they were. When George Earl 
of March sided with the English against his country- 
men however, they no longer considered him as their 
feudal superior. They then rallied round the proud 
standard of the Douglasses, and fought under it at the 
bloody field, of Homildon in 1402, against Henry Percy 
and their former chieftain, George Earl of March. On 
the annexation of that Earldom to the Crown in 1435, 
they emerged from their dependant condition as vassals, 
And were elevated to the rank of manorial tenants un- 
der the, Crown. At the conclusion of this century they 
had arrived at the height of their power, Holding 
most of the important offices upon the eastern marches, 
as well as possessing the greater part of the land, they 
exercised the authority of border baronp over a nume- 
rous host of vassals and dependants, and even over the 
estates and persons of such of the neighbouring pro- 
prietors as did not promptly aid them in the prosecu- 
tion of their ambitious schemes. Once gained they 
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did not allow their property to be wrested from them 
either by a foreign or domestic power. The truth of 
this, Perey, Earl of Northumberland, and James IIL, 
King of Scotland, successively experienced. According 
to Godseroft, about the year 1467, when Percy, with 
an army of 5000 men, had advanced into their territo- 
ries as far as Auldcambus, plundering- and devastating 
whatever came in his way, he was assailed on his re- 
turn h&neward, laden with booty, by a party of 800 
borderers under George Home of Wedderburn at Mil- 
lerton-hill> in Ayton parish, and obliged to retreat to 
Berwick, leaving behind him his spoil, and several of 
las men slain, wounded, and taken prisoners. A more 
deplorable disaster, however, befell the poor king* In 
1488,' having obtained the Pope's consent to his annex- 
ing the revenues of Coldingham Priory to his chapel 
at Stirling, the whole clan, enraged at the thoughts 
of being deprived of what they had been accustomed 
to oonsidar their own, rushed headlong into that rebel- 
lion which cost the king his life V 

They formed a part of that formidable army with 
which James IV. in 1497 invaded England, in support 

* It ia rather remarkable* that in the list of places in Berwickshire 
destroyed by the Duke of Gloucester, during his disastrous inroad of 
1482, none of the places which then belonged to the Homes are enu- 
merated, except Kiraergham and Hutton-hall, while there are not a few 
belonging to the Priory. The fist is rather singular, as several: places 
are mentioned, now unknown by the name* which they then bore* 
The following is a copy : — Edryngton, Paxton, Fisbewike, Bran dike, 
Hooton (Hutton), Heton Hall (HuttonhalL), Mordynton and the Bas- 
tife, Pfomethorne and the toune, Bhroweshed and the Steple, Broroe- 
hilt andf f fte Bastife, Edram> Est Nesbit, Blakater, and the Banke won, 
KalloW) and the Kamargan, Whttaoaoeiawa, Bryntenyn, cad Ryselaw, 
Elbanke, Hokas, Betroside, G meal aw (Earnslaw?) and the Bas- 
tile- won. Hilton and Whitsome^ Mykyll Swynton and the Ba stile, 
Little Swynton and the. Bastile, Simprone, and Harden, Crossrige, 
and Whitside, EdynhanV&c, — Hall's Chronicle, fol. 54. 
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of the pretensions of Perkin Warbeck, who gave 
himself out to be the second son of Edward IV., 
who was supposed to have been murdered in the 
Tower of London. Not receiving such a welcome 
from the English as Warbeck had been led to ex- 
pect, after devastating the counties of Northumber- 
land and Durham, James slowly led back his army 
into Berwickshire, on learning that a superior force 
was marching against him headed by the redoubted 
Earl of Surrey. The latter closely pursued the 
Scottish army in their retreat, and in retaliation of 
the ravages it had spread beyond the Tweed, over- 
threw several of the strongholds of the Homes and 
others, situated in our neighbourhood. " When the 
Earl was entered into Scotland," says Grafton in his 
Chronicle, " he ouerthrewe and defaced the Castell of 
Cawdrestenes, the Towre of Hetenhall, the Towre of 
Edington, the Towre of Fulden ; and he sent Nbrrey, 
king at armes, to the Capitayne of Hayton Castell 
( Ayton Castle), which was one of the strongest places 
betweene Berwyke and Edenborough, to delyuer him 
the Castell, which he denied to doe, affirming that he 
was sure of speedie succours and swift aide. The 
Erie perceauing the deniall, layd his ordinaunce to the 
Castell, and continually bet it from two of the clock in 
the morning til fiue at night, in such wise that they 
within rendered up the fortresse, their lyues onely 
saued. And when the Erie had receyued the Scottes, 
he with his miners rased and ouerthrewe the Castell 
to the playne grounde. The Scottishe king was with- 
in a myle of the seige, and both knewe it, and sawe 
the smoke, and yet would not once set a foote forward 
to saue or rescue his Castell. And while the Erie laye 
fit Hayton, the king of Scottes sent to him March- 
mount and another Heraulde, desyring him at his 
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choyse eyther to fight with whole puyssaunce ag&ynst 
puyssaunce, or else they two to fight person to person, 
and hande to hande, requiring that if the victorie 
should fall to the Scottishe king, that then the Erie 
should deliner for his ransome the towne of Ber- 
wyke, with the Fyshegarthes of the same. The Erie, 
ioyously lyke a couragious Capytayhe, receyed this 
message and made aunswere, that he was readie in 
the playne fielde to abide the battayle with his whole 
armye, praiyng him to come forward with hys puys- 
saunce, and after that he thanked him hartily of the 
honour that he offered him, for surely he thought him- 
selfe much honored that so Noble a Prince would 
vouchsafe to admit so poore an Erie to fight with him > 
body to body, assertenyng him farther that the towne 
of Berwike was the king his maister's and not his, ye 
which he neither ought nor would laye to pledge nor 
gage without the king's assent ; but he would put his 
body in pledge, which was more precious to him than 
all the townes of the world, promising on his honour, 
that if he tooke the king prisoner in the singule corn- 
bate that he woulde release to him all his part of his 
fine and raunsome, and if it chaunced the king to van- 
quishe and apprehende him, he woulde pay gladly such 
a raunsome as was mete and conuenient for the 
degree of an Erie. And when he had rewarded and 
dismissed the Heraulds, he set his armie in a ready- 
nesse, abidyng the comming of the king of Scots, and 
so stood all daye. But the Scottishe king not regard- 
ing his offers nor performing his great crakes and 
boastes, beyng afrayde to cope with the Englishe 
nation, shamefully and sodeynly fled in the night sea- 
son with all his power and company. When the Erie 
knewe that the king was returned, and bad been in 
Scotland sixe or seuen dayes, beyng daylie and nightlie 
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vexed with continual! winde and vnmeasurable rayne, 
he could not cause hia people to continue m that tempo** 
tfcms aind vnfertyle and barrein* regwm* with good aduise 
retreated agayne with his whole armie to the ftrtme of 
Berwike, and there dispersed his armie every man into 
hy» Countrie, tariyng there himself til he hnewe the 
pleasure of the king in furthering or protracting the 
warres of Scotlande *. M 

* Grafton's Chronicle, vol K. pp. 210,, 21 L The castle of Cawdre- 
stenes, mentioned in the above extract, was probably Edringtoh Castle, 
which then belonged to a family named Pressin. Ed ring ton -mills 
were then catted the Caw-mills; Hutton-haH and Aytbo, Castle the* 
Belonged to the Homes— : Ediugton and FooWei. Towers to famoliBS 
called Lauder and Ramsay. In his dramatic Cbnoatcle of Perkin War- 
beck, Ford makes Surrey taunt the Scots with allowing these places 
to be demolished, without attempting to retaliate, in the following 
lines: — 

Are all our braving enemies shrunk back ; 
Hid in* the rbgges of therr distempered climate, 
Not daring to behold oar cabins wave 
In spite of this- infected ayre ? Can they 
Look on the strength of Cundrestine defac't ; 
The glory of Heydon-haTT devasted, that 
Of E din ton cast downe; the pile of Fulcten 
Ouertbrowne; aad this the strongest of their forts 
Old Ayton Castle yielded and detoaaltsliedj 
And yet not peepe abroad? The Scots are bold 
Hardie in battayle, but it seems the cause 
They undertake considered, appears 
Un jointed in the frame on't, &c. eVcv 

And in his Marraion, Sir Walter Scott makes hia hero say, 

I have not ridden in Scotland since 
James backed the cause of that mock prince 
Warbeck, that Flemish ceutvfer&it ' 
Who on the gsahWs played the ciept; 
Then did I march with Surrey's powet 
• That time we razed old Ay ton tower. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Princess Margarets Visk to Lamherton and Fast €hstte.^-7%B 
Prior of Coldingham and. others shin at the battle of Floddm*— 
Th$ Regent Albany onttrs our district to punish Lord Home, Angus 
and the Prior of Coldingham.— The /Strongholds of Fast Castle, 
Billie, Renton, fyc. taken. — Execution of Lord Rome. — Slaughter 
of De la Bastie. — Murder of David Home, Prior of Coldingham. 

When James IV., tired of a life of celibacy, had suc- 
cessfully sought fpr his bride Margaret, daughter of 
Henry VII. of England, that princess passed through 
our district escorted by one of the finest cavalcades 
of the day. John Young, the Somerset herald, who 
accompanied the young bride on her journey to the 
Scottish court, minutely recorded the manner in 
which she was entertained at the different places 
through which she passed. " On the xxx and xxxi 
days of July 1502," according to this veritable autho- 
rity, "the quene tarried at Barwyk, where she had 
grete chere of the said Gapyiteyne of Barwyk (Sir 
Thomas Darcy) and hyr company in likewys." 

" That sain day was by the said Capyiteyne, to the 
pleasure of the said Quene, gyffen corses of chasse 
within the said town, with other sports of bayrs and 
of doggs togeder." 

" The first day of August the Quene departed from 
Barwyk for to go to Lamberton kerke in varrey fair 
company and well appoynted." 

" First of the said Archbyschops and Bischops, the 
Erles of Surrey and of Northumberland, the Lord 
Dacres, the Lord Scroop and his son, the Lord Gray, 
the Lord Latimer, the Lord Chamberlain, Maister 
Polle, and other Nobles and Knyghts. The young gen- 
tylmen were well appoynted at their devises, and ther 
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was fou much of cloth of gold as of other ryche ray- 
meats. Their horsys frysks in harnays of the selfe : 
and of thos orfavery, sum others had campaynes gylt, 
the others campaynes of sylver. Gambades at plasur 
that it was a fayr thyng for to se. w 

"The sayd Erie of Northumbrelaund was varey 
well mounted, hys horse rychly appoynted, his har- 
nays of gold in brodeux, hymselfe in a jakette betten 
of gold, well wrought in goldsmith werke, and brodery 
and in a cloke of porple, horded of cloth of gold. 
His Hensmen appoynted as before mentioned. Incon- 
tinently before hym rode the Maister of his Horse, 
conveying the sam thre Hensmen arayed in jaketts 
all of orfavery and brodery, and ther harnays of their 
horsys in such wys of orfavery and brodery full of 
small bells that maid a grett noyse. After those cam 
a gentylman ledying in his haund a corser, covered to 
the grownde of a vary rich trapure betten of gold of or- 
favery and brodery in oraunge. And ichon of the sam 
a gren tre in the manere of a pyne, and maid the said 
Lord pannades and the weigited varey honestly." 

" After cam the said Qwene varey rychly arayde 
and enorned with gold and precyous stones, sytting 
in hyr lytere rychly appoynted. Her fotemen always 
ny to hyr well appoynted, and monted upon fayr 
pallefrys, and their harnays ryche in appareyll." 

" After cam her char rychely appoynted, fournysched 
of lady es and gentylwomen well appoynted, and after 
that sum other gentylwomen on horsebak honorably 
appoynted." 

" The said Cappetayne of Barrwyk and my lady 
hys wyffe accompayned of many gentylmen and 
gentylwomen rychly arayde and clothed of a liveray 
went with the said Qwene to Edenburghe." 

" Before the said Qwene war by ordre Johannes 
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and hys company (of player*) and Henry Glosoebery 
and hys company, the trompetts, officers of armes 
and sergeant* of mace, so that at the departing out 
of the said Barrwyk and at hyr Bedwarde at Lam« 
berton Kirke it was a joy for to see and heare" 

" la such stat v>4 array the said Qwene oame out 
of Barwyk, ichon by ordre, the Lords and Noble* 
three and three togeder to the said Lamberton kirke, 
and the company behind well appoynted and in fliir 
array, that it was estemed that thar war of the parte 
of the said Qwene xviii C or two M horsy* well 
appoynted/' 

" Before the said Soottysmen passed the Lords 
knights and gentylmen makynge Gambauds to th? 
grett Gowre. And when the Qwene was come, the 
juud byschop of Morrey, the said archbysohop (of 
Glasgow) and the said Counte of Nprthumberlaunde 
avaunced toward hyr, and then knelling downe to the 
grounde mayde the Reoeyvinge. Tber was in pre- 
sence the Archbyschop of York, the Bisebop of 
Durham and the Erie of Surrey* After thys sche 
was brought to the Pavyllon ordonned for Recreacyon, 
and ny to that same sche was helped downe and kissed 
of the said Lords, and by them sche was brought to 
the Pavyllon wher no body entered except the Lords 
and Ladyes* And within the same was a Lady of the 
Comttre, clothed with Scarlatte, with Gentylwomen 
appoynted after ther gyse who had brought sum new 
Erayte.'' 

"Ny to that sam Pavyllon war other thre. The 
one for the Pannetry, the tother for the Boutry, the 
tether for the Kytehen ; And ther ichon delibered 
hymselfe to make good chere and drynke. For ther 
was plante of Bred and Wyne so that ichon was 
contente," 
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€€ After the Receyving ^doon, icbon put himself 
agayn in ordre, and the Qwene monted on Horsehak. 
The said Lord of Northumberland maid his Devor at 
the Departying of Gambauds and . Lepps, as did lyke- 
wyse the Lord Scrop the Father and many others who 
retorned agayn, in taking their Congies. And of 
the Companie abydynge the Qwene was conveyed to 
hyr Lodgynge of Fast Castell, wher she was wel- 
comed by the Lord of the said place and of the Lady 
sister of the said Bischop of Morrey." 

" The Companie was lodged at the Abbay of 
Codyngham and in the Towne, where was ordonned 

* » * 

Mett and Drynke for them, and also Liveray for 
their Horsys of Hay and Otts, ychon to his Quantyte." 

" The Nombre of the Scotts at the Mettynge of the 
said Qwene war ' by Estymacyon a tbousaund Per- 
sonnes, wherof ther might be vC Horsys of the thou* 
sand of grett price and well appoynted. And of the 
Companie passynge thorough with hyr to the Rylmfc 
of Scotland war in Nombre betwixt v and vi C well 
horsyd and appoynted." 

" The ij day of the said monneth the said Qwene 
departed from the said Fast Castell nobly appoynted 
and accompayned. And at the Departynge, they 
schott much ordonnance and had a very good chere 
and soe that every man was contente *." 

From Fast Castle this princely train proceeded into 
Lothian by the Path of Pease, and staid during the 
night at the nunnery of Haddington* Next day they 

* Paper in the 2d volume of Leland's Collectanea, entitled, " The 
Fyancelles of Margaret, eldest daughter of King Henry VII. to Janes* 
King of Scotland ;' together with her departure from England; journey 
into Scotland, her reception and marriage there, and the great feasts 
held on that account Written by John Younge, Somerset Herald, 
who attended the Princess on her journey." 
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reached the Scottish metropolis, where the royal 
nuptials were consummated "amid the din of wassail, 
rout and revelry." This scene of joy was soon to be 
succeeded by one of woe and sadness, and the voice 
of mirth drowned in the dirge of Flodden field. 
The Homes having, under Alexander Lord Home in 
1513, made an unsuccessful inroad into England, and 
being forced to make a precipitate retreat, James 
levied one of the finest armies which Scotland ever 
sent forth, and invaded England. The disastrous 
battle of Flodden was the result, and Scotland had 
at once to mourn the fall of her king and the flower 
of her chivalry. In common with every part of the 
kingdom, our district had to deplore the result of that 
rash enterprize. Among those who fell connected 
with it, the most illustrious individual certainly was 
Alexander Stewart, natural son of the King, who, with 
other high ecclesiastical offices, held that of Prior of 
Coldingtiam. He had but a short time previously re- 
turned from abroad, where he had highly distinguished 
himself by bis virtues and learning. Cuthbert Home, 
the lord of Fast Castle, the baron of Blackader, David 
Home of Wedderburn, and his son George, there also 
met a bloody fate *• Besides these, upwards of eighty 
of the clan of Home were slain. 

* The bloody bmnber in which the body of the slaughtered knight of 
Wedderburn was conveyed from the field, is still preserved in the Char* 
ter Chest of the Family. Godscroft, in his manuscript history, states, that 
after the Homes had defeated that part of the English army to which 
they were opposed, Wedderburn " having used all the arguments in his 
power with Lord Heme and the Earl of Huntly, that they would go to 
the assistance of the royal army, which was then in the utmost danger ; 
but when he could not persuade them, though the action was already 
lost, he, with his own company, hastened thither ; and when nothing 
else was in his power, he left this proof of his faith and love towards his 
prince, that he, together with his eldest son George, died bravely fight. 
i«g. This George was a youth of great expectation, and his father (a* 
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Ttteit ehteftatfi, Lord Hotiie, has beet) accused, bjr 
popular calumny and many of otir historians, With 
having acted the part of a coward and traitor to Ms 
Sovereign on the field. That he stood aloof daring the 
cktting soene of the battle, or rather massacf e, may be 
believed from the statement made by his kinsman 
Qodseroft, and given in a subjoined note; but this 
conduct does not appear to have originated in cowar» 
dice, or in any disinclination to save his sovereign from 
fee fate which was then visibly impending over him* 
In fact Home had already shewn indubitable prooft 
both of his oourage and loyalty, in having vanquished 
the right wing of the English army, commanded by 
Sir Edmund Howard ; and by the time that this bad 
been accomplished, the main body of the Scottish 
forces had, by their precipitant and - mistimed valour, 
so disordered their ranks, as to render the interference 
of any earthly power totally inadequate to quell the 
torrent of blood in which they were on the point of 
being swallowed up. It cowardice or treachery were 
there manifested on the part of Lord Home, it was the 
cowardice and treachery of a prudent general, which 
% Would have been well for Scotland had more of her 
leaders displayed on that disastrous day. 

Notwithstanding the aspersions unjustly cast upon 
his character, the influence and power of LetA Home 
and his family continued unbounded till the year 1515, 
when the charge of the infant King was withdrawn 
from the widowed Margaret, and conferred upon the 
Puke of Albany. The office of Warden of the Eastern 

the fate of war is uncertain) sent hiro home, that they might not perish 
together. As he was refreshing and diverting himself at Coldstream 
with the Abbess of the Monastery, some woman or other upbraided htm 
with cowardice. He being affected with the reproach, quickly returned 
to his father, and arrived the very moment the action was to fegfa, nor 
could he be persuaded to return/*— MS. Hist, of the Homes. 
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Mat-diet, and many of bis recently acquired estates, 
were now wrested from Lord Home, and assigned to 
the Regent by Parliament. Such an unexpected re* 
irmnerattim for the services of their chieftain, did qot 
ftul to kindle resentment in the breasts of the Homes* 
Leaguing with the young and ambitious Earl of Angus, 
Who had aspired at and won the hand of the Queen 
Dowager, though the honours to which be had looked 
forward, as its accompaniment, were enjoyed by Al* 
bany, Lord Home made a bold attempt at rescuing the 
young King from the hand of bis keepers. This in- 
trigue, however, was defeated by the vigilance of the' 
Regent, and the parties connected in it were compel* 
led to seek shelter on the Borders. Angus, with his 
royal consort, fled first to Lamberton, and then to' 
Coldstream nunnery, where he continued for some 
days, till he received from Henry VIIL his brother4n* 
law, permission to enter England. Home now stimu- 
lated his kinsmen and vassals to put their fortalices 
tpto such condition as might enable them to withstand 
the forces which the Regent was preparing to lead 
against them. 

Having mustered an army, amounting to about ten 
thousand men, on the Borough-moor at Edinburgh, 
Albany entered our district by the Pass of Pease. He 
succeeded in taking from the Homes their strong for- 
tress of Fast Castle, and planted in it a garrison of 
his own men* Thence proceeding inland, the ra- 
vages of fire and sword marked his course. The for* 
talices of Ronton and Blackadder were razed, and 
those of Billy, Buncle, Wedderburn and Hume 
forced to surrender. The Homes, however, soon sue* 
needed in re-taking Fast Castle from the Regent's sol- 
diery, and levelled its walls. Lord Home, acqom* 
panied by his two brothers William and David, the 
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latter of whom was Prior of Cpldingham, fled into 
England to solicit assistance from Henry, the cause of 
whose sister they had espoused. Disappointed in the 
hopes of support from the English monarch which he 
had indulged* he speedily returned to: the Scottish 
frontier, where a snare w*» laid for him by the wily 
Albany. An offer of amnesty was . now held out to . 
him, and ap invitation sent from the Regent to meet 
him in the hall of his own castle of Dunglass, which 
Home, unsuspicious of any evil intentions,- readily ac- 
cepted. No sooner had he arrived, than he was arrest-, 
ed, hurried off to Edinburgh, and confined in the 
castle. Thus far had the Regent succeeded, by a dis- 
honourable stratagem, in securing the person of one 
who had shewn such open and formidable opposition, 
to his authority ; and, from what is known of his cha- 
racter, there can be little doubt that sanguinary mea- 
sures were contemplated for arresting the turbulent 
career of his captive. But if such was the case, his 
intentions were for the . present effectually frustrated. 
The Earl of Arran, to whose custody the border chief- 
tain was consigned, happened to be his brother-in-law, 
and readily allowing his prisoner to escape, fled with 
him to tbe west, where, rallying their vassals around 
them, they once more set the Regent at defiance. 
Here they were soon reinforced by Angus and his fol- 
lowers ; but on Albany marching against them at the 
head of a numerous and well-disciplined army, the in- 
surgents were obliged to disperse. Home sought 
shelter once more among his border fortresses, and by 
the intercession of the English monarch, he and Angus 
were allowed for some time to enjoy their estates and 
honours in peace # . 

• • * * 

^Godscroffs MS.; Holinshead's Chronicle/ vol. ii. p. 154.; Rid. 
path's Border History, p. 167. According to the two last authorities, 
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ut though the Regent hesitated for a time, through 
deference to Henry, to follow out the dictates of his 
odious policy against the Homes, he at length embra- 
ced what he considered a favourable opportunity, of 
putting his blood-thirsty designs into execution. A 
parliament was summoned to meet at Edinburgh ill 
September 1516. The most anxious solicitations 
were made to the Homes to attend, and even the 
most flattering promises of preferment and reward 
held out to them ; while at the same time they were, 
with all possible courtesy, led to understand, that 
their non-attendance would be construed into a tacit 
avowal of contempt of the Regent's authority. Dis- 
posed to place but little confidence in the words of a 
man who had already so grossly belied himself by his 
conduct at Dunglass, Lord Home hesitated long t6 
entrust himself within his power. But the artifices 
of Albany ultimately prevailed over the reiterated 
dissuasions of his friends and kinsmen. Accom- 
panied by his brother William, he repaired to Edin- 
burgh, where he met with such a favourable reception 
from the Regent at Holyrood as too effectually lulled 
to rest the suspicions of further treachery, which lurk* 
ed within his breast. His brother, whom he had left 
behind him in the .town, was now invited to the 
Court ; but no sooner had he entered, than the gates 
were closed upon them— their persons arrested— and 
all means of escape or rescue cut off. They were 

Lord Home and Angus were comprehended in a truce, which Was con. 
eluded at Coldingham on the 17th day of January 1516, between EngJ 
lish and Scottish Commissioners, the latter of whom are thus" enume* 
rated by Holinshead, &c. " For the realme of Scotland were these; 
Monsieur de Planes, the French ambassador, the Archdeacon of St, 
Andrews, Mr. Gawin de Dunbar, and Sir William Scott of Balvearie, 
knights." 
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soon after tried by a jury of their p*ers, and convicted 
of many crimes for which they had long before been 
pardoned* However flagrant, however subversive of 
good government, their conduct may have been, the 
procedure of Albany must ever be reprobated in his 
punishing men for offences for which amnesty had 
been openly offered and accepted, and still more in 
employing such despicable craft in decoying his 
Victims within his toils. In accordance with their 
pentenoe, both of the noblemen were subjected to the 
death of traitors— Lord Home on the eighth, and his 
brother on the ninth day of October, 1516, and their 
lifeless heads exposed to the gaze of the multitude. 

The full measure of bloodshed had not yet, how* 
aver, been doled out to the Homes* Partly to gratify 
the miscreant Albany, and partly in retaliation of the 
supposed slight he had received from the late Lord 
Home, who had advanced the interest of Bishop For- 
man to the see of St. Andrew's in opposition to the 
pretensions of his kinsman, James Hepburn, the 
chieftain of Hailes and other desperadoes soon after- 
wards assassinated David Home, the Prior of Colding- 
bam. He was the youngest brother of the late Lord, 
and his chief crime was th$t of being a member of 
that family, which it was Albany's object to humble 
and overthrow. 

The Homes spent nearly a year in meditating re* 
venge of the death of their kinsmen. Godscroft thus 
describes tbeir state of feeling after these tragical 
events. " All men groaned at so miserable a slavery 
under a foreigner. Themselves were insulted; the 
very Scottish nation was held in contempt by the 
French for so easily yielding to the yoke, and so sub- 
missively obeying a foreigner, and he too none of the 
most illustrious. The very common people were 
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enraged at this, and lamented the degeneracy of the 
nobles, first, for setting* over them auch.a roan,, and* 
then for, so peaceably obeying htm. What increase^ 
their indignation was their lo3t liberty, and nobody 
appearing to vindicate it. But all men shewed theiftl 
discontent at these things in their, words only, aod >te* 
mained: quiets none putting band to the work, but* 
every man. waiting till another should begin, tills*;, 
length David Home of Wedderburn, having not so 
muck sought an opportunity, as seized One when it 
offered, lent his aid. to begin and bring about the 
nation's liberty ." , . I 

Albany having left the supreme government of the 
kingdom, during his absence, in the hands of the 
Eaiffc of Arran, Huntly, and Argyle, now retired for * 
season to France* leaving, the government of the eaafc 
era and middle marches of Merse and Teviotdale w 
the hands of a Frenchman, called, Anthony D 9 Aroey, 
whose handsome person had also procured for him 
the tide of « Seigneur de la Beauty." With this impor* 
taut office, the caatlep of Dunbar and Home wew 
placed, under the command; of this* foreigner;, from 
the latter. of these strongholds, "as it was high abovf 
tha adjacent country,, he looked down upon the 
Homes* as from a watch-tower, at the same time* 
shewing them hisitriumph.at the slaughter of the chief 
of /their? clan, and reproaching them far submitting t$ 
hi* yoke/' ; - De . la Beaut& was not long allowed the 
enjoyment of his newly acquired honours. Home of 
Wedderburn and he having quarrelled in the 1 neigh- 
bourhood ofLangton, the. warden was obliged to con- 
sult , his - safety by ifcght, H|a horse . having , acciden- 
tally stumbled, he w^s soon overtaken, and butchered 
bythe followers of the; border, bacon; His head was 
carried to the castle of Home, and fixed, in savage 
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triumph, upon the highest battlement of its towers. 
This atrocious murder was perpetrated on the ninth 
day of September 1517, scarcely a year after the exe- 
cution of Lord Home, which was by this new act of 
bloodshed supposed to be in some degree avenged. 

Godscroft enters into a minute detail of the particu- 
lars of this sanguinary fray, and labours hard to ex- 
culpate Wedderburn from the charge brought against 
him, of haying premeditated the assassination of Baatie. 
He tells us that the circumstances which gave rise to 
it were as follows : Cockburn of Langton had died, 
leaving Cockburn of Clarkington in Lothian, and 
Chirnside of East Nesbit in the Merse, curators to his 
young son. William Cockburn, the late Baron's bro- 
ther, who had married a sister of Home's, " being a 
brisk man," was enraged at being deprived of an 
office which he considered belonged to him both by 
the ties of blood and the custom of the countiy. He, 
with the aid of his brother-in-law Wedderburn, laid 
siege to Langton Castle, upon which the curators had 
seized. The warden, who happened to be at Kelso, 
hearing of these violent doings, which tended little to 
the preservation of quiet within the territory that 
had been consigned to his care, summoned Wedder- 
burn to meet him on the following day on his road 
between Kelso and Dunbar, which the latter agreed 
to do, on condition that he should be allowed full 
liberty of returning when he thought proper. They 
met about two miles north from Kelso, and for some 
time conversed together amicably enough; but at 
last Bastie insisted on Wedderburn using his influ- 
ence with Cockburn and the other besiegers, to in- 
duce them to abandon the siege, which he flatly re- 
fused to do. "After long altercation, it at length 
came to this, that Beautfe, unable to contain his 
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smothered rage, with a threatening voice and counte- 
nance, said, that he laid it upon him as a command to 
force them to raise the siege, which if he did not do, 
'he would bring ruin both upon himself and them. To 
these things David answered that he had come here 
only on being promised allowance of a safe return, 
that he would return honie, and then he might do 
what he had a mind. Upon this he immediately 
stopped, and while the troop of attendants were pass- 
ing by, he considered with himself what was most 
proper to be done. He feared that if Beaut £ should 
get safe to Dunbar, whence he might easily draw to- 
gether the whole strength of the kingdom, and return 
to crush him, being enraged that a foreigner, I know 
not from whence or of what extraction, should so in- 
sult over him, and treat him as if he were his servant. 
■ The murder of his kinsman Alexander, his estate 
(O unjust fortune I) in this man's possession, occurred 
to his remembrance, the great disgrace of his country, 
his name and himself, in so tamely submitting to 
such a yoke. I say all these things crowding upon 
his memory, inflaming with former grief and recent 
anger, made him resolve upon a revenge, and try the 
fortune of the present opportunity." * * * " They had 
-already come to ******* which lyes to the north 
of the village of Fogo, over a water of the same name, 
and whence it takes its appellation, and is not distant 
from Langton tower above half a mile, which William 
Cockburn and David's brother did at that time 
furiously besiege. Wherefore having sent a messen- 
ger before, who should acquaint them with the whole 
affair, and order their men to be up in time, and for 
that purpose to mount their choicest horses, and with 
as great noise and tumult as possible they should 
make a feint as if they were going to attack Beaut&, 



-With drawn STfrords^ * *•** * " They leap fion* thei? 
< lit tie horses, and nrtounting their choicest ones, and 
grasping their swords, ride up to those nexJt tbefn 
<Tvith as great a noise &a possible, 1 roaring out' the name 
xft Wedderbttrii, endeavouring thereby to strike terrtJT 
into the enemy. There 1 were not at tfcmost afctave 
Eighteen horseman, being all servants and ordinary 
Attendants, the vassals being as yet ignorant of the 
-affbjr.- There were with Beaut& five hundred horse- 
men, French as weH as Scots." * * ** w When Beauts 
^ saw these things, he fawningly calls to David, and 
Excuses himself for having spoke so roughly, blamed 
his passion, &{\ and begged that be would f emit hi a 
wrath, and make tip all by a mutual hearty agree* 
-ment. David/ thinking he had gone too fer to be 
safe on any agreement, upbraids him as being accessory 
'to the slaughter of his chief. The Frenchman* whin 
'he saw that all the Scots : had slipped off, and that' he 
remained with his few countrymen, and that no other 
'hope remained, takes to flight.- He rode on ane 
^extraordinary fine horse, which had been formerly the 
property of Alexander of Home, and it is generally 
'believed that if he bad been 'saddled in the , -Seats 
fashion, he would have ^carried him offy but beitfg 
weighed down with Jus trappings, which were exfcrerte- 
ly weighty, aild unaccustomed to French fun»tn*e, 
his running was thereby obstructed. • Yefr he springs 
feway, and passed the Comiforde, which is jufet -half 
waj^ between Dunse and Langton, before those who 
oame from Langton could come up. Theta he Con- 
tinues his bourse through the middle of Dunse* 
While the rest of the pursuers were at a' considerable 
distance, one Dickson, or, as some say# Trotter, who 
fras very young, and one of D&vid'a pages, was » not 
far from him. This boy had been left at home, but 
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bearing tke tuhrmk* he ftew to it on one of hisrtiatiter't 
horses, anil with his sword drawn,' he kept pace Hrith 
Beaut 6 step for dtep; every how and the** iriakhJg<to 
"£ush at htm. Beaut& threatening, ordered theHb^y 
*o keep tack, and bravely diefenderf himself by ftywg, 
till he came to the Stoney-land between Dnnse ^md 
Preston, tvhen he being metre* intent on his pursuer 
•tfean the road', his horste stumUdd and threw hnh. 
•Starting' to his feet, he was vtery roughly handled"' by 
the young man, till John and Patrick Home, Wedder* 
Tmrn's brothers, coining up, slew hintf, and cutting off 
Ilia head, it was brought to Danse, there exposed to 
tpublick view, and afterwards carried to the castle ef 
Home. 'tttelwdy was buried iwtbeplate where- he 
4el, and la Beaut& V gTavie is at this day shewn by the 
country people in the neighbourhood *." 



CHAPTER VII. 

• • m * 

The Earl of Arran enters the Merge to punish the Assassins of De fo 
Beaute and the Prior. — Sir David Home of Wedderburn retires to 
Edrington Castle. — Slays Robert Blackadder, who had succeeded 
his kinsman in tke Priorate. 

The knight of Wedderburn, his two brothers, John and 
Patrick, Cockburn of Langton, and other borderers, 
Who had been accessary to the assassination of the 
unfortunate warden, were cited to appear before the 
Lord Chief Justice at Edinburgh on the nineteenth 
day of February following* Neither of them felt dist 
posed to obey a summons which they considered to be 
little else than a warrant for their execution, They 

* Manuscript History of the Homes. Appendix, No. IV. 
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accordingly disregarded it, and were declared by the 
Parliament to be traitors and rebels, and their estates 
ordered to be confiscated. The Earl of Arran, at the 
head of a powerful army, furnished with all sorts of 

. engines for demolishing their strongholds, during the 
same month (1518) entered Berwickshire, to put into 
execution the decrees of the Parliament. Hearing of 
the approach of the Regent, Wedderburn shut him- j 

self up in the Castle of Edrington, a place of consider- 
able strength, on the banks of the Whitadder, distant 
about three miles from Berwick. In this place of 
security he defied all the attempts of Arran to gain 
possession of his person. Arran at length returned 
homeward, having placed garrisons in the castles of 
Home, Langton, and Wedderburn, the keys of the 

. latter baying been delivered up to him while at Lauder 
by an unknown hand. He had been equally unsuc- 
cessful in his attempts at apprehending the person of 
James Hepburn, the murderer of Prior David Home, 
though he is said to have caused a very diligent search 
to be made for him. Notwithstanding that bis castle 
and estate were now in the custody of his enemies, 
Wedderburn, while in his retreat at Edrington, still 
possessed great power over the inhabitants of the 
Merse. So great was still his authority, that, accord- 
ing to his biographer, " none almost pretended to go to 
Edinburgh, or any where else out of the country, with- 
out first both asking and obtaining his liberty." Black- 
adder, the new Prior of Coldingham, alone refused to 
succumb to the authority of this imperious chieftain 
of the Borders, who had rendered himself peculiarly 
odious to him from his having violently possessed him- 
self of the estate of his family. Having accidentally 
met one day while following the sports of the chase, 
they fought with such obstinacy and enmity, that the 
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fray terminated in the slaughter of the Prior and his 
six attendants ■*. 

Nor was he long in recovering the castles, which 
were now garrisoned by the Regent's forces. He first 
took his own fortress of Wedderburn, haying assail- 
ed and taken prisoners a part of the garrison who 
had gone to Dunse for provisions. He then led them 
before the towers of the castle, and threatened to put 
them and the whole garrison to death, unless it was 
instantly surrendered. On their refusing, he ordered 
several sets of gallows to be erected, and was pro- 
ceeding to the execution of his threat, when one of 
the French soldiers agreed to procure a surrender, 
providing he would allow the garrison to march forth 
unhurt. This was readily agreed to, and Wedderburn 
once more found himself master in the halls of his 
fathers. By the remonstrances of this Frenchman, the 
castles of Langton, Home and others were also sur- 
rendered to him by their respective garrisons. 

This singular man next applied himself to re- 
store to his estates George, the eldest surviving son 
of bis late chieftain, Lord Home. This young man 
had, a few years before, retired to England, where 
he had escaped the fate in which so many mem- 
bers of his family had been involved. The latter 
had not yet recovered from the shock which these dis- 
astrous events had occasioned him. When Wedder- 
burn arrived at the house of one Dacral, with whom 
he resided, and wished him to prepare for accompany- 
ing him back to his native country, he positively refu- 
sed. One day, however, when he had gone out into the 
fields to converse with Wedderburn, the latter mount- 
ed him upon his horse, and seizing the bridle, brought 

* Leslie's Hist, of Scot p. 389. Hist, of the Homes. 
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him back by force into Scotland, and placed Mm safely 
in bis own castle of Home. He soon invested him in. 
the whole estates which had been the ancient inherit- 
ance ofitheXiords of Home, though this was not. effects 
ed-withojit considerable difficulty- A young lady sur- 
vived, daughter of the late Lord* who was heiress of 
all4hoseJands which were not assigned to, heirs-male* 
To get aid of this incumbrance, he secretly sent her 
away into England, And entrusted her to the care of 
DaeraL He then. caused a report to be spread abroad, 
that* she had died of some distemper ; and that this 
might receive the better credit, caused a coffin, filled 
with sand, to be interred with great pomp and funeral; 

A dispute was now hotly carried on between Patrick 
Blackaddery cousin of the late. Prior, who had fallen* 
under the sword of Wedderburn, and William Douglas^ 
about the Priory of Coldingham. In this contest 
Home considered it necessary to take an active part.i 
He espoused the cause .of the brother of his old ally, 
the Earl of Angus, and rendered him such . effectual 
assistance, that- Blackadder was soon .compelled to 
abandon the office which he had usurped. . . • 

In 1530 -a convention of the Estates was summoned 
to assemble at Edinburgh to adjust all * differences 
which had broken out in the kingdom, and to provide 
for- the administration of the government, till the, King 
should be of sufficient age to take the reins iota- his 
own .hand, or till Albany, who was then in France, 
should return* Equally jealous of each other*, the 
Douglasses and Hamiltons deemed it expedient to 
bring with them as great a number of their partizans 
and vassals as could possibly be assembled* On the 
part of Angus, his brother William, the Prior, the 
knight of Wedderburn, with his kinsmen of Ayton, Fast 
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Castle, and Manderston, George Ramsay of Foulden, 
prepared to attend with a body of from eight hundred 
to a thousand horse. The Hamiltons were equally 
alert in assembling their followers and adherents, and 
procured for their party the favour and counsel of 
Chancellor Beaton, by whom they were persuaded to 
embrace the earliest opportunity which presented, of 
attacking Angus in the town of Edinburgh, before the 
greater part of his allies should have arrived. Gavin 
Douglas, the amiable and learned Bishop of Dunkeld, 
suspicious of their, intentions, hastened to his brother 
ecclesiastic Beaton, and sharply and earnestly expostula* 
ted with him on the impropriety of such a proceeding. 
By my conscience — said Beaton, endeavouring to excul- 
pate himself from any suspicion which Douglas justly 
entertained of his being accessory to the plot of the 
Hamiltons— &/ my conscience, I know not the matter, at 
the same time applying his hand so forcibly to his 
breast as to cause a coat of mail, which he wore under* 
neath his ecclesiastic robe, to rattle. Your conscience 
is not good; I hear it clatter, repIied'Douglas, turning 
away from him with indignation, and rejoining Angus, 
whom he found at the bead of a small body of his 
followers, drawn up in the High-street, busily em- 
ployed in barricading the numerous ^thoroughfares 
by which the Hamiltons could sally out upon them. 
The latter were not long in attempting by^ one J of 
these passages — the Blackfriars Wynd— -to wreak their 
vengeance upon the Douglasses; but no sooner 
had they appeared, than, one^ by 'one, [they were 
cut down, till sixty of their number was slain, 
among whom was Sir Patrick Hamilton, the brother 
of their chieftain. The troops fronf Coldingham [and 
the Merse now arrived at the gates of the town, 
which they burst open, and rendered efficient assist- 

H 
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ance to their friends in avenging the assault of the 
Hamilton**. 

From this period till the return of Albany in the 
following year, Angus and his partizans, the Homes, 
held the supreme sway in the government* The beads 
of ihe late Lord Home and his brother William, which, 
for five years precedi ng, had frowned in grim solemnity 
from one of the most prominent places in the city, had 
been meanwhile taken down by Wedderbum and his 
associates, and with funeral honours were deposited in 
the cemetery of the Grey-friars, Angus, with Wedder- 
burn, Cockburn of Langton, and others who were con* 
eerned in the assassination of the Regent, fled once 
more to the Borders, where they prepared to put their 
respective fortresses of Fast Gastle, Wedderburn* 
Buncle, and Billie, into such condition as might en- 
able them to hold out against the assault of the Re- 
gent's artillery. Sentence was forthwith passed against 
them as traitors, which was prevented from being put 
into execution by a compromise entered into between 
Home and Albany, by which George, the late Lord'* 
son, was restored (August 1522) to bis father's titles 
and estates of Dunglass and Home. Conciliated by 
the clemency manifested to their chief, the Homes de- 
serted the side of their old ally Angus, and took part 
with Albany. To evince their zeal in the cause of the 
Regent, and their hostility to the Douglasses, they were 
not long in exerting their influence towards ejecting 
Prior Douglas from the monastery of Coldingbam, in 
which, however, they were never successful. 

On Albany's finally leaving Scotland in 1524, Angus 
usurped the governorship of the kingdom, retaining in 
his custody the person of the young King James, who 

* Godscroft's MS. History, and History of the House of Douglass, 
p. 255— 6. 
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H8 yet bad not attained the years of majority. To 
punish the Homes for the hostile part they had acted 
towards himself and his kinsman the Prior, Angus 
summoned Lord Home to . appear before the Parlia- 
ment, by whom he was acquitted,*— only to renew hip 
opposition by a bold but unsuccessful attempt, in 1526, 
at rescuing the young King from his hands. 
' What Home bad endeavoured to effect by force, 
James, in 15S8, accomplished by stratagem. Having 
escaped from bis confinement in Stirling Castle, he im* 
mediately assembled the Lords and Barons of the 
realm, to whom he complained bitterly of the restraint 
in which he had been kept by Angus, and of the inso- 
lence with which the regal authority bad been usurped 
by the Earl and his kindred, and concluded his adr 
A-esa by vowing—Scotland shall not long hold u* both, 
till I be revenged on him and hi* I .To enable hijja to 
put his portentous threat into execution, James fi*s? 
sembled a very large army, and with it marched south* 
wards towards Tantallon Castle, whether the Doug* 
losses had fled for protection. Hearing of James' ap- 
proach, Angus hastened to Coldingbam, leaving the 
stronghold of his fathers in the care of his uncle, 
Archibald Douglas. After an ineffectual blockade of 
twenty days, James found it expedient to raise tfc.3 
siege, and : burning, for revenge upon his old tutor 
Angus, marched with a considerable force to Colding- 
bam, and thence toward Billy, where the latter re- 
sided during the siege of Tantallon *• Well aware that 

* " The Eark hhvselfe remained (during the siege of Tantallon) at 
Billie in die Merge, within bis baronie of Bonkle, not willing to shut 
himself up within the wals of any strength, having ever in -his mouth 
this raaxime (which he had received from his Predecessours) that U 
too* better to hear the lark ting than ike mouse cheep" Hume of Godi- 
croft's History of the Douglasses, p. 259. 
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the few retainers which he kept around him were by 
no means adequate to oppose the royal army with the 
Homes in its ranks, Angus now thought it most pru- 
dent to retire, and collect his followers. James re* 
turned to Coldingham, and placing the custody of the 
town and abbey in the hands of Lord Home an4 his 
brother, the Abbot of Jedburgh, had continued there 
for some days, when, being suddenly assailed in the 
night-time by Angus and his followers, to whom many 
of the people within the town were favourably disposed, 
he was obliged to make a precipitate flight to Dunbar 
Castle, to avoid once more falling into his hands. 

Having expelled James and his army from Colding- 
ham, Angus once more took up his residence at Billy, 
during which time he seems to have employed himself 
in making predatory excursions upon the property of 
such individuals in the neighbourhood as were hostile 
to his interests, and of these the Homes were doubtless 
the principal sufferers. To protect the husbandmen 
from his spoliations, James despatched a company of 
soldiers to Coldingham, under the command of an of- 
ficer called Colin Campbell, who seems to have. ex- 
ecuted his commission so adroitly, that Angus and his 
partizans were obliged to flee into England. Previ- 
ously to this, however, Angus had attacked some' ad- 
vanced parties of Argyle's troops at the Path of Pease* 
and slain three or four of his men *. 

* Holinshead tells us, that the command of the troops sent to CoU 
dingham was assigned first of all to " Bothwell, chief of Lothian, who 
refused to go as leader in the expedition." Godscroft relates, that the 
bid men alive in his time, who had been witnesses to these transactions, 
and actors in them, affirmed, that Angus was not obliged to flee into 
England, hut left Scotland at the King of England's desire, who wish, 
ed them to shew this obedience to his own King; and also caused 
Angus to deliver up the Castle of Tantallon. — Holinsbead's Chronicle, 
vol. 2d. 181. Hume's Hist, of Doug. 260. 
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While Angus and the rest of the Douglasses Were 
tailed in England, his resentment against the Scottish 
King and the Homes was by no means subdued, and 
the influence of the English monarch alone was suffi- 
cient to prevent him renewing his turbulent career in 
Scotland, Four years after bis leaving the kingdom, 
with the connivance of Henry, Sir George Douglas his 
brother, with an English army, proceeded from Ber* 
wick to Coldingham, when he burnt the town. The 
Abbey he fortunately spared. Thence marching west* 
ward, he devastated the neighbouring country, and 
burnt the villages of Lumsdean, Auldcambus, and 
Dunglass *• 



CHAPTER VIII. 



The Priory seized by the English, and besieged by the Regent Arran\+- 
Garrisons placed by Somerset in the Castles of Coldbrandspath and 
Fast Castle. — Fort erected at Eyemouth — Slaughter of Spanish 
mercenaries in Coldingham. — Eyemouth Fort demolished, but soon 
qfterv&ards rebuilt. 

In the year 1542, when James V, sent an army of ten 
thousand men, under the command of his favourite, 
Oliver Sinclair, to chastise the English for the ravages 
which they had previously been perpetrating upon the 
Scottish frontiers, Lord Home, with bis kinsmen of 

* " Same time," says the author of An Catalogue of Strengths, 
Houses, and Places on the Marches, casten down, destroyed, and 
butn it by the Englishmen, " one George Douglas, a rebel Scot, did set 
fire to the toune of Cowdingham, and divers places nigh unto the same, 
lie strove to take the tower of the Fast Caste! 1, but could not by rea- 
son of its strength, and the hardieness of the holders. He burnt in one 
day the tounes of Lomisden, Aldcambus, and Dunglass, also six mills, 
maist part belonging to the Homes of that part," p. 181. 
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Weddertmrn, Ay ton, Ren ton, and Fast Castle, Ramsay 
of Foulden, and several other individuals connected 
with our district, were among the number of those who 
were taken prisoners at the disastrous rout of Sol way 
Moss* The King is said to have been so seriously 
disheartened by the tidings of this defeat, as to have 
fallen into a melancholy state, which terminated in hid 
death soon afterwards. 

!•■ On this, Henry VIII. of England having formed the 
design of permanently uniting the two kingdoms by a 
marriage between bis own infant son and heir ap* 
parent, and the young Princess Mary of Scotland, in 
order to conciliate the Scots, now liberated the prison- 
ers taken at Solway, and at the same time sent into 
Scotland the Earl of Angus, and bis brother George, 
who had lived in exile for the last fifteen years; The 
Queen Dowager, Cardinal Beaton, and finally Arran 
the Regent, who at first seemed inclined to be favour- 
able to Henry's views, stood now boldly opposed to 
this alliance, and to the reform principles which then 
began to be strenuously promulgated. Incensed at the 
opposition which he experienced, the English King resol- 
ved on employing military force to procure a compliance 
with his wishes ; and accordingly in 1544, he despatch- 
ed into Scotland about fourteen thousand land forces 
under the Earl of Hertford, with a fleet of two hundred 
vessels, which effected a landing a little above Leith, 
before the Scots could assemble any adequate force to 
oppose them. The object of this formidable armament 
was to seize and carry off into England the young 
Queen, or to harass the Scots with fire and sword, till 
she should be delivered up into their hands. Failing 
in the attempt at securing her person, having ravaged 
the Lothians, and set fire to the town of Edinburgh, 
Hertford, with part of his troops, retired to his ships, 
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leaving the remainder to retain through our district 
into England, spreading bloodshed and desolation in 
their course. The village of Lamberton, with its 
peel, and most of the mills and granges throughout 
Coldinghamshire, were spoiled and reduced to ashes *, 
The Priory of Coldingham they had previously seized, 
and converted into a castle, fortifying the church and 
steeple, and planting in it a strong garrison of their 
countrymen t. Hither they were pursued by the Re- 
gent Arran, on the second or third of December 1544, 
at the head of an army eight thousand strong, with the 
Earls of Angus, Bothwell, Glencairn, and Crawford, 
in its ranks. For three days were the walls of the 
sacred edifice in vain exposed to a brisk cannonade of 
the Regent's artillery, when it was thought adviseabla 
to abandon the siege, either under pretence of having 
discovered a mutinous disposition among the troops, 
or on an alarm being given that a formidable English 
force was approaching from Berwick. The Regent 
and the principal men fled to Dunbar, leaving behind 
their artillery, which would undoubtedly have fallen 

* Id the Catalogue just quoted, the following places are enumerated, 
As"castin down or burnit," via, Aldcaro pus-mill and grange, Press- 
grange, Ren ton -grange and barns, with divers houses, Swinud (Swine, 
wood) grange and village spoiled, Manderston's grange at Whitfield, 
Alton mills and grange, Lambertoun toune and castle, Mordingtoun. 
(grange and the Cawra ills.— /The author of the " Expedicion into Scot, 
lande, under the conduit of the Earl of Hertforde," tells us, that " the 
army encamped after the night at a Pyle named Ran ton (Renton) 
seven miles (he should have said fourteen) from our border, which 
Pyle was a very ill neighbour to the garrisone of Berwick ; the same 
we rased, and threw down to the ground/' 

t The garrison who held out the Abbey against Arran, consisted of 
a hundred men with gunners from Berwick, and ten Irishmen with. 
half-haqwes or short band-guns of a peculiar construction, under the 
command of Sir George Bowes. — Lodge's Illustrations of British 
History, vol; 1st. p. 67. . 
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into the hands of the enemy, had not the Earl of 
Angus and his followers, possessed of more fortitude, 
returned and averted the disgrace which impended, 
by carrying it off to Dunbar in spite of the opposition 
of the English. In September of the following year, 
the Priory was set fire to and partly consumed by 
the English soldiery *. 

* It appears from the correspondence in the Talbot papers, that the 
people of Coldingham were favourably disposed to the English, to 
whom they made offers of assistance against their countrymen, as the 
following extract from a letter of date 6th October, 1544, from the 
Lords of the Council to the Earl of Shrewsbury, shews: — "And 
touching the offers of the men of Coldingham ; yf you shall perceyr 
that thies thair offers be unfayned ; and that ther be any meete place 
ther, wherein a garrison may safely lye and be victualled, and they 
shall also be contented to lay in sufficient hostages to serve truly 
against all men at his Mates, commaundment; his Highness in theia 
cases is pleased to accept thair offers ; and requireth you to consider 
in the meantyme who may be in that case a meete capitayne to lye 
theire, and what nombre may suffice for the same." On the 22d Not. 
of the same year the Lords again wrote to Shrewsbury as follows:— 
" The King's Majestie hath seen your lettres of the xxxth of this in. 
stant, and touching the keping of Coldingham, his Highpes thinketb 
it a very meete place to be kept, yf it were possible to have the same 
fortified, and thairfore being desirous to have as much doon that waye 
as maye be devised, hath presently sent downe in post his Maiesties 
Bervaunt Archan, an Italyon, to considre and view the place, with 
whom his Highnes requireth you .t'appoynte the Mr Carpenter and 
Mr Mason of Barwik to join for that purpose ; And yf it be thought 
uppon the view and consideracion therof, that it maye be kepte, or in 
shorte time made tenable ; his Maiestie wold have a garryson lefte 
ther, and as much done for the fortifieing and keping therof as shall or 
may possibly be done ; and if uppon a good consideracioun it shall be 
thought unmeete to be kepte or fortifieid, then his Maiestie wold have 
the sayd hold holly raized and utterly destroyed, and so left without 
any garryson to keepe the same." From another letter from Sir Wil- 
liam Evres to Shrewsbury, dated Berwick, 1st Dec. 1544, it appears 
that a body of troops under Sir Bryan Layton had been sent to the 
' Pass of Dunglass to reconnoitre the Scottish army as it approached 
from Dunbar, — Lodge's Illustrations, vol. 1st. pp. 60, (55, 68. 
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- - Aftpr the. death of King Henry, . Hertford now Duke 
of Somerset, following up the view of- his late *d* 
vereigo toward promoting tin alliance between young 
£4 ward afld the Queen of Scots, 'levied an army of 
eighteen thou^aiad men, And fitted out a fleet of fifty 
sail, ^th this, formidable: aim amen t he proceed^ 
to invade Sqottaod. The land ' forces, with die Fftfe 
tecjtor, as Somerset was generally called, at their head, 
Cgptoregl our district without opposition, placed garrison* 
in the fortresses of Fast Castle and Coldbrandspatb, 
Wjuch greatly annoyed the Neighbourhood by the fire* 
<ju§^cy and extent of their spoliations. At the sajne 
time he gave instructions for the erection of a fort u£* 
on a bold promontory, which commanded the harbour 
of Eyemouth; The fatal battle of Pinkie, fought 10th 
September 1547, was the result, in which the Sioii 
^^tained a tptjd overthrow, without the English being 
able to profit )by their djeftat. . > 

rr During the summer of 1549, a band of Spanish 
mercen,arie3 upder the Command of one Julian Ro* 
ep^ro, in.^he service of the English, having quartered 
themselves in the town of, Coldingbam, were,! for the 
m/ost part, ; either slain or made prisoners by a de* 
tachment of the Scottish army, principally composed 
of German and Spanish adventurers, who attacked 
them during the night when in their lodgings, before 
they were aware of their approach. About the same 
time also the Scots succeeded in surprising the English 
garrisons in Fast Castle and Coldbrandspath," which 
they wrested out of their hands. In 1550, in accord- 
ance with the treaty of peace then concluded, the new- 
ly erected fortlets of Eyemouth and Dunglass were! 
ordered to be demolished. 

In 1557, the Queen Dowager resolved to re-edify the 
fort at Eyemouth, which had been destroyed seven 
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years previously in terms of the treaty. EPOysel* 
the French ambassador, was despatched into Berwick^ 
shire with a considerable body of troops, td protect 
the engineers employed in the work. During its pro- 
gress the English made frequent excursions from 
Berwick, with a view of interrupting their operations *; 
After its completion, he implanted in it a gaftison of 
one hundred and twelve men, principally Composed of 
foreign mercenary troops, plentifully furnished with 
all the necessary arms, artillery aiid ammunition; 
Here DHDysel remained for some months, endeavour- 
ing by all possible means to stir up a war between 
the Scots and English, in which the former, recollects 
ing tiie disastrous results of the battles of Flodden, 
and the still more recent overthrow at Pinkie, felt but 
Httle disposed to engage. 

A few more years elapsed, and Maty Stuart, one 
ot the most beautiful, unfortunate, and imprudent 
of her sex, on recovering from the dangerous ill- 
ness with which she had been seized at Jedburgh* 
after visiting the castles of Home, Weddetfbtirn and 
Langton, arrived on the confines of our district in 
November 1666, with a splendid cavalcade of upwards 
of a thousand torse. By Sir John Forrester, the 

* These excursions of the English were so frequent, that three skir- 
mishes, attended with considerable effusion of blood, are recorded to 
have been fought between them and D'OyseFs troops in the course of 
one week. Several human skulls and bones were lately taken up on 
the adjacent farm of Lint-hill, which, from the way in which they were 
lying, and from their state of preservation, were 'probably the remains' 
of some or* the soMiers wht> fell in these conflicts, whose bodied had been 
hurriedly collected together, and consigned to one common sepulchre* 
A field, a little northward from the fort, goes by the name of the Bare* 
foaU; and there is a tradition that it got its name from a battle being 
there fought between the Scots and English, in which the former were 
called out to engage, without having had time to put on their shoes 5 
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deputy-governor of Berwick, she was met at the 
bound-road with a body of sixty horsemen, consist- 
ing of the principal inhabitants of the town. By 
them she was oonducted to HalidonJiill, to gratify the 
wish she had expressed of enjoying from its heights 
a view of Berwick. Arrived upon its summit, the 
ancient walls sent forth, perhaps for the last time, in 
thundering peals a feu de jaie worthy of the exalted 
rank of her who surveyed them. From Halidon she 
prooeeded with this princely train through Eyemouth 
toward the Priory, in which she remained all night. 
On the following morning she pursued her rout west- 
ward toward Edinburgh, to act a prominent part in 
scenes which were at once to deprive her of her kinp* 
dom and her life *. 

During the remainder of Mary's eventflil reign, the 
people of ColdinghamBhire, and indeed of the Merse 
generally, seem to have been very unfavourably dis- 
posed to her interests. They were probably influenced 
by Lord Home, who, notwithstanding that he had 
signed the bond by which that unhappy Princess was 
encouraged to marry the infamous BothweJI, now acted 
3 conspicuous part with the rebellious pobles, by whom 

* If tradition " may be in aught believed," Queen Mary 4>d not, m 
most of the chroniclers record, take up her abode at Coldinghani fo,r 
the night, bat resided at the castle of Houndwood, the residence of the; 
Lord Prior, where a small apartment is pointed out as " Queen Mary's 
room." Were it pot that all the authorities by whom her journey \* 
described, concur in making the Priory the place of her lodging, we 
should hare considered it not improbable that the Queen might hare 
left her numerous escort to enjoy themselves at Coldinghani, and bare 
retired to Houndwood, which is only about four miles distant. It 
tjl*y also be noticed, that the supposed circumstance of the Queen 
having mounted her white palfrey on the spot where the present farm* 
stead of Mount-Albuni, which is close to Houndwood, stands, is tra- 
ditionally reported to hare given rise to its nan)*. 
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she \ras dethroned. With the Homes of Aytoti, Wed- 
derbuim, and Mandertfton, the latter of whom feH ill' 
the conflict, he led sit hundred of the border spear- 
men against her at Lan^bide, where he is said to ha*e 
dfecided the fortune of the field. ••.?.' 

4 Mary now became a captive in England, whither 
she had fled for protection against the turbulent nobi- 
ity v of:her dwn realm. One. little party, notwithstand- 
ing the overpowering faction which opposed tbfem, 
ebntinued stedfast to the teaiise of their captif e Quee&> 
abd gallantly held out for her the Castle of Edinburgh. 
- To wrest from them this important fortress, the re- 
bellious ftiction found it necessary to solibtt Hid from 
tlje**Engibb. ' Accordingly in April 1573, Lord Ruth- 
ven, the individual who had assisted in the assassins 
tidn of Mary's Italian secretary Rizzio, w&s deputed 
by. tfie Regent Morion to meet Sir William Binary* 
the 'English general, in Lambert on Church,, when ^ it 
ifras agreed. thai an English army should be stent to 
Edinburgh to assist the Scots in their attempt to re- 
cover the Castle *. 

* According to the treaty of Lamberton it was agreed, that the Re- 
gent should provide the English auxiliaries with all necessaries, and 
back them up with a sufficiently strong body of horse and foot; that 
the wires and nearest relative of such English soldiers as might perish 
during the siege, should receive a reasonable gratuity at the discretion ; 
of the English general ; that any of the great guns damaged in the ser- 
vice should be replaced by pieces out of the Castle, of the same size and 
metal. It was further stipulated, that the English general should 
erect no fortification on Scottish ground without special permission from! 
the Regent ; that immediately on the Castle being taken or surrender- 
ed, he -should retire with his forces and artillery into England ; and 
lastly, the following sons of noblemen, the masters of Ruthven and 
Semple, John Cunningham, son of the Earl of Glencairn, and Douglas 2 
of Kllspindie, were to be detained. as hostages in Berwick, or in' other 
places adjacent to Scotland; till the conclusion of the expedition.* 
Ridpath's Border History. 
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For tin* purpose Drary, at the head of an army of 
two thousand men, vtell supplied With ammunition 
ahd artillery, among which werte riine great oalveHhi* 
which had been taken from the &cdfe at Floddferi, 
marched from Berwick to Coldingham, where, accord- 
ing to Holinshead, be quartered his troops for the 
night. On the following morning he appeared before 
the walls of Fast Castle, whose small garrison of ten 
men found it expedient to surrender to so formidable 
an armament, and were allowed to depart with their 
lives. 

The individuals who held out so resolutely the 
Castle of Edinburgh were Kirkaldy of Grange, and 
Mai tl and of Lethington, — the former accounted the 
bravest soldier, the latter the ablest statesman of the 
age. They had also been joined by Lord Home, who, 
either repenting of his former disloyalty, dr influenced 
by the representations of Maitland, now wished, too 
late, to lend a helping hand to a mistress who had 
shewn him many marks of kindness. After sustaining 
a long and vigorous siege,* the brave defenders were at 
length compelled to surrender the shattered fortalice 
into the hands of the revengeful Morton. The gene- 
rous Kirkaldy perished on the scaffold by the hand of 
the executioner, while Maitland is supposed to have 
anticipated his fate by swallowing poison. Lord 
Home was tried and convicted in Parliament, but wag 
pardoned and restored to his estates. 

In 1587, when Mary had met at Fotheringay thtf 
same bloody fate which had befallen her trusty soldier 
Kirkaldy, Sir Robert Carey was despatched into Scot- 
land, to communicate to King James" commissioners 
the melancholy tidings. In Foulden church, on the 
twerity*fourth March, they were announced to ' Sir 
James Home of Coldingknows and Sir Robert Mel- 
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Yille, and a letter was at the same time delivered to 
them from the hypocrite Elizabeth, expressive at once 
of her sorrow for the death of Afory, and her friend- 
ship for the king of Scots ! 



CHAPTER IX. 

Robert Logan of Fast Castle leagues with the Earl of Oowrie in a 
flat for the Assassination or the Imprisonment of the King. — George 
Sprott, a Notary at Eyemouth, tried and hanged for Concealment of 
Letters connected with that Conspiracy. — James VI passes through 
Coldinghamshire when on his way to the English Throne, 

In the month of July 1600, a correspondence com* 
menced between the Earl of Gowrie and Robert Logan 
of Restalrig, proprietor of the lands of Fast Castle and 
Gunsgreen, who, by one of his contemporaries, is de« 
scribed as " ane godles drunkin and deboshit man," 
The former of these, a young nobleman in the prime 
of life, who by all parties is admitted to have been 
possessed of first-rate talents, was son of William Earl 
of Gowrie, whom James had caused to be beheaded 
in 1584, for a treasonable attempt at securing his 
person, usually called the Raid of Ruthven. But a 
short time previous to the commencement of his 
correspondence with Logan, he and his brother Alex- 
ander, the Master of Ruthven, had returned from 
Italy, where he had been for some years assiduously 
engaged in the prosecution of literary and scientific 
studies. To revenge the death of his father appears, 
from the tenour of the letters which passed between 
them, to have been the purpose of the unfortunate 
Gowrie on returning to Scotland, and in the profli* 
gate Logan he seems to have speedily found a ready 
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ftnd a resolute coadjutors-one id short who hot only 
declared himself, but actually proved himself to have 
been ready to risk life, lands and goods in the caiise. 
As the reward of his iiifamous services Lttgan was 
promised the Earl's lands of Dirlton in East Lothian, 
which he accoUbted to be the ple&santest dwelling in 
all Scotland, ad he states in one of his letters to Laird 
Bour — the individual through Whose medium the 
correspondence was carried on. The mode in which 
this revenge was intended to have been gratified, is the 
point upon which the mystery of this singular plot 
depends, and regarding; which such a discrepancy of 
sentiment has prevailed. While the royalist party 
entertained not a shadow of doubt, that either the 
destruction of the king, or the imprisonment of his 
person was meditated, the friends of the Earl were 
equally Convinced, that the whole affair was a device 
fabricated by James, to rid himself of one whom he 
had reason to fear might attempt a retaliation of the 
wrongs which he supposed the king to have inflicted 
Upon his parent. If, however, the letters which the 
industry of an eminent antiquarian has recently 
brought forth from their hiding-places, be allowed to 
be authentic, the latter supposition must necessarily 
fell to the ground *. 

The fifth day of August 1600, was appointed fotf 
the consummation of the plot. On the morning of that 
day, while James and his courtiers were engaged in 
the sport of buck-hunting in the neighbourhood of 
Falkland, he was invited aside by Alexander Ruthven, 
and persuaded to abandon the chase, and retire with 
him to Perth for the alleged purpose of examining a 
man whom he had discovered with Mi immense 

•'* Logau's Letters are printed in the Appendix, No. 5. 
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treasure in bis possession, " a great wide pot all full 
of- coyned gold in great pieces." His Majesty, after 
some hesitation, accompanied him to his brother's 
police, when, after having partaken of some refresh- 
ment, he was escorted by him from the hall in which 
tjie courtiers had sat down to dine, through various 
apartments, the doors of which Ruthven locked care* 
fully behind him, to a small room in one of the turrets, 
where, instead of finding a treasure as he had been 
Jed, to expect, he was confronted with a man in ar- 
mour, holding in his hand a dagger. Ruthven im- 
mediately snatched this weapon from Henderson (for 
such was the man's name), and. covering his head, 
presented it to his Majesty's breast, at the same time 
saying, "Remember ye of my father's murder? Ye 
shall now die for it," Henderson hereupon wrested 
the dagger out of the band of Ruthven, who now, upon, 
receiving a mild answer from the king, declared that,, 
providing his Majesty should make certain promises 
to his brother, and keep silence, " Nothing should aile 
him." The king then enquired " what promise they, 
would crave?" when after being required to swear 
that during his absence he should not cry out or open 
the window, Ruthven re-entered, and addressing 
his Majesty, said, " Sir, there is no remedy ; by God 
you must die !" He then prepared to bind the King's 
hands with a garter, which,, however, Henderson 
fnatched from him. He then put one of bis hands on 
the king's mouth, and encircled his neck with his othec 
arm* Henderson bad by this time succeeded in open* 
ing the window, out of which the King, in spite of 
Ruthven's grappling, thrust his head, crying out lus- 
tily, "Treason! Fy ! Help! Yearle of Marr! lam 
murderit !" 

Meanwhile the nobles below, surprised at the King 
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being so long absent, on being informed tbat he 
had set out on his return to Falkland, had gone out 
into the court-yard, eagerly enquiring for their horses, 
when tbey were saluted by the cries of the terrified 
Monarch from the window of the turret above their 
heads. They immediately hastened back into the 
palace, and endeavoured to gain access to the apartr 
ment where James was struggling with Ruthven, Sir 
John Ramsay having entered by a private door, and 
perceiving the perilous situation in which his Sovereign 
was placed, immediately stabbed Ruthven with his 
rapier. The Earl then came up, and finding his bro- 
ther lying dead on the floor, prepared to revenge his 
death ; but - after a desperate struggle he was alsQ 
overpowered, and slain by Sir John Ramsay *. 

The fatal termination of this rash and ill-concerted 
conspiracy, seems to have been in a great measure oc- 
casioned by the Ruthvens having employed in it an 
individual so little qualified to be accessary to it as was 
Andrew Henderson. Perhaps its miscarriage might 
have arisen from an excess of caution, as they dp nof, 
appear to have communicated to him the object they 
contemplated, previous to introducing his Sovereign 
into his presence under such suspicious circumstances, 
It can hardly be imagined that Ruthven could hqve beep 
so fool-hardy as to have intended to assassinate James 
within the walls of his brother^ mansion, occupied as 
it then was by many of h}s nobles and other atten- 
dants. His threats were only employed as the means 
of inducing the King to surrender himself, without re- 
sistance pr outcry, into his power, and the misinterpre- 
tation of their meaning by Henderson, probably led to 

* See deposition of Andrew Henderson at Falkland, 20th August 
1600, given at length in Pitcairn's Criminal Trials, Part ir. 

K 
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the discomfiture and assassination of his masters. Had 
that individual been informed* previous to his being shut 
up in the closet, that the King was shortly to be brought 
before him, and that it might be necessary to threaten 
him with death, in order to procure from him silence 
and submission, it is probable, from the attachment 
which Henderson is known to have borne to the Earl, 
that he would have cordially assisted him in the plot. 
Had Ruthven designed to murder James, it cftn hardly 
be supposed that he would have deemed it necessary to 
havef botirid together his hands before striking the fatal 
blow. Their probable intention was to have bound and 
muffled up the King ; after the departure of the nobles 
to have cofive^ed him to a boat, which was ready wait- 
ing for him in the Tay, and in it to have carried him 
ttf F&st Castle, where their arrival would be aftxiotisly 
expected by Logan and Laird Bour. 

Besides the individuals last mentioned, there waS 
another person who resided within our district, privy 
to the conspiracy. This was one George Sprot, a no- 
tary-public in the town of Eyemouth, an intimate 
acquaintance of both, and their frequent boon-compa- 
nion in the hall of Fast Castle. During the month of 
July preceding the explosion of the plot, it appears 
from Sprot's confessions, that one day while in Fast 
Castle, he heard Logan read a letter to Bour, which 
the lattef had brought from the Earl of Gowrie, wheh 
the following conversation took place between them : 
" Sir," said Bour, " if ye thinke to make any commo- 
ditie by this dealing, lay your hand to your heart." 
Restalrig answered, that he would do as he thought 
best, and added, " howbeit he should sell all his owne 
land that he had in the world, he would passe thorow 
with the Earle of Gowrie ; for that matter would give 
him greater contentment, nor if he had the whole 
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kingdoms; and rather oiyhea should falsifie his pro- 
mise, and recall his vow that he had vowed to the Earl 
of Gowrie, he should spend all that he had in the 
world, and ha^rd his life witlj his lordship I" Bour 
then said, " you may doe ap you please. Sir, but it is 
not my counsell, jthat you should be so sudden in that 
other matter. But for the condition of Dirleton, I 
would like very well of it." " Contente yourselfe," 
interrupted Logan, " I am at j»y witts end." 

Interested by this conversation, and anxious to as- 
certain the nature of the intrigue carried on betweep 
hogfm and Gowrie, Sprot soon afterwards tried to .sift 
Bour upon the subject. The latter informed him, 
that he believed that his jgi&s&er should get Dirlton 
*' without either golde eir silver, but that he feared it 
should be as detare unto him f an4 on Sprot enquiring 
how that could be, he added, " they had another pie 
in hand* nor the selling of $ny land ;" but begged 
him, that " for God'* sake he would let bee, and not 
trouble himselfe with the laird's business j for he feared, 
within a few days, the laird would either be landlesse 
or lifelease," Sprot, however, ultimately succeeded in 
gratifying his fatal curiosity in getting a sight of Gow- 
rie 9 8 letters, which, with severed others bearing on the 
subject of the conspiracy, were afterwards consigned 
to his keeping by Bour. On the latter informing Lo- 
gan, about Christmas 1602, two years after the fatal 
catastrophe, that he had been so rash as to shew Sprot 
the Earl's letters, Jie was sp much alarmed as to offer 
Sprot a bribe of twelve pounds to remain silent on the 
subject, which was accepted. 

Both Logan and Bour died in 1606. In the spring 
of 1608, Sprot, having imprudently uttered some state- 
meats, which shewed «fcim to have been privy to the 
Gowrie conspiracy, was apprehended and taken to 
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Edinburgh, where hte Underwent art examination be-* 
fore the Lords of the Privy Council, several letters of 
Logan's, which had been found in his house, being 
produced in evidence against him. He at once made 
h full and open avowal of his guilt, in having secreted 
these treasonable documents ; but on being subjected 
"to sum chdppis in the buittis,"— an instrument of 
torture now happily unknown, he retracted the con- 
fession which he had just voluntarily made. On the 
Earl of Dunbar's arrival in Edinburgh, he gave direc- 
tions for the curing of the poor notary's legs, " quhilkis 
wer very ewill woundit with the buittis ;" and on his 
being again brought before the Council, he 'ratified his 
original confession, and was sentenced to die the death 
of a traitor. He was accordingly executed on the 
twelfth day of August 1608 ; and while suspended by 
his neck from the gibbet, he " three severall times 
gave a loud clap with his hands," which signal he had 
agreed to make in testimony of the truth of his con-' 
fessions *. 

When James VI. was on his way to seat himself 
upon the English throne, vacant by the death of Queen 
Elisabeth, in 1603, attended by a splendid retinue, he 
proceeded through our district from Lord Home's 
castle of Dunglass, in which he had staid during the 

* See an Account of his Examinations in the Criminal Trials, and 
of his Trial and Execution, extracted from that Work in Appendix, 
No. 6. The following individuals testified to the letters found in 
Sprot^s possession, being in the hand- writing of Logan, viz. Mr. Alex-' 
ander Watson, minister of Coldingham, Mn Alexander Smythe, mi- 
nister of Chimside, "who was weill acquentit with the umquhile 
laird of Restalrig, be Itessoun he vas petagog to his barn is/' Alexander 
Cuik, sheriff-clerk of Berwickshire (who was condemned to die for 
false writing, 20th December 1616), William Home in Ayton-mill, 
John Home, notary in Eyemouth, and Mr. William Hog 9 minister of 
Avton. 
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preceding night. On reaching Lamberton, he was met 
by the Governor and Mayor of Berwick, invested with 
their robes and other insignia of office, and by them 
escorted into the town, Where he was welcomed with 
the most enthusiastic demonstrations of joy. 
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VILLAGES— ANCIENT PROPRIETORS.— CASTL.ES> 

CHURCHES, &c. 

COLDINGHAM. 

1The village of this name has been already briefly no- 
ticed. From the rental of the Priory made up in the 
year 1561, it appears that it consisted of forty*two hus- 
band-lands, from each of which the Monks exacted year- 
ly, under the name of pmny-mail> the sum of thirteen 
shillings and four-pence, With three capons and one 
head of poultry # . An additional payment of ten- 
pence in silver tvas also levied at Whitsunday, for a 
service denominated Casile-w&rks. These lands were 
held by the following proprietors, and contributed as 
follows :— 

S, s. d. Capons. Poultry*. 

1. William Home of Linthill, - 4 5 18 6 
£. David Home of Colditigham 

Law, ------ 15 4 5 63 21 

3. James Lumsdean, brother to 

Laird of Blanernfc, - - 2 16 8 12 4 

4. Alexander Home, - ■> - 2 8 9 3 3 



Carryforward, 24 14 10 96 34 

■ 

* The extent of a busbancLlaud seems to have been 8 acres. 
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£ s. d. Capons. Poultry. 

Brought forward, 24 14 10 96 34 

& Henry Renton of Billie, - 1 7 8 6 2 

6. Gavin Home, - - - - 1 7 8 6 2 

7. John Mailling, - ... 7 6 3 3 

8. Matthew Steven, - - - 14 2 3 2 

9. John Home in Rykylside - 1 1 3 3 1 

Total, 29 13 1 117 44 

From the same source we learn, that the village was 
at that period composed of thirty -two houses, many of 
which appear from their names to have belonged to 
the neighbouring gentry. For each housfe a sum of 
money and cain fowls was annually paid, and the feu 
holder bound to supply to the Monks a certain number 
of daysMabour or dargs. In this manner £10 2g. 4d. 
with fifty-nine heads of poultry, and fifty-two days* 
servitude, or an equivalent in cash, during the time 
of harvest, turf-casting, and hay-making, were pro- 
duced. 

The parish church stands at the south-eastern ex- 
tremity of the village. Its northern wall and eastern 
gable, hereafter particularly described, formed origi- 
nally a part of the choir of the Priory Church, and ex* 
hibit a fine specimen of the style of architecture which 
obtained during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
The stipend, as augmented in 1833, is eighteen chal- 
ders, with £10 for communion elements. The first 
of its clergymen after the Revolution was the Rev. 
John Dysart,-— a man of bold and determined cha- 
racter, and a steady advocate of the rites of the Re- 
formed Religion. He was translated from the parish 
of Langton to that <of Ccldingham, in March 1694, by 
advice of the Privy Council. The greater portion of 
the inhabitants were then staunch Episcopalians, and 
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Were consequently strongly opposed to his induction, so 
much so indeed, that it was deemed necessary to em- 
ploy the aid of a body of military to prevent a riot *. 
Dysart refusing to resign his charge, an Episcopalian 
clergyman was procured, who for severat years con- 
tinued to officiate in a barn, which stood at a short 
distance from the church, and was supported by the 
voluntary contributions of the parishioners. At the 
present day there is scarcely an Episcopalian to be 
found in the parish. The present incumbent, the Rev. 
James Home Robertson, is the fifth clergyman who 
has officiated here since the death of Mr. Dysart t. 

* The mode tn which Mr. Dysart was inducted was somewhat simi- 
lar to that employed at the institution of some of the later Priors, As 
appears from the following" minutes in the books of the China side 
Presbytery: — 

" Coldwgham, 24th March, 1094. 

" Mr. John Lander preached the admission sermon, from 1st Corin- 
thians iii. and 21st verse. After prayer, be and some others were ap- 
pointed by the Presbytery, with some heritors and elders of the parish 
of Coldingham, to go along to the manse and glebe, when the said Mr. 
Lauder, by the Presbytery's appointment, gave him earth and stone, 
thereby collating the benefice of said Kirk to him, before being put 
into the pulpit, having received the Holy Bible and Keys of the 
Church." 

t It may here be noticed, that Patrick Brydone, Esq. of Lennal, 
author of a Tour through Sicily and Malta, was son of the Rev. Robert 
Brydone, minister of Col din gh am, and a native of the parish. Though 
neither a surgeon ndr physician, while a young man he applied himself 
to the study of Medicine and Natural Philosophy. In November 
1757, he communicated to Dr. Whyte of Edinburgh an account of a 
cure of palsy which he had effected by means of electricity. This lade 
Dt. W. laid before the Philosophical Society, and it was published in 
the 50th volutne, part 1st, of their Transactions in that year; and in 
the 2d part of the same volume, in 1758, appeared "A further account 
of the effects of electricity in the cure of some diseases, in another letter 
from Mr. Brydone to Dr. Whyte," dated Coldingham, Jan. 9th, 1758. 
The m anse was the scene of his humane and successful exertions. 
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The parish of Coldingham, with the exception of 
that of Lauder, is the largest in the county of Berwick, 
containing within its area about 57,600 imperial 
acres, upwards of 5000 of which form the extensive 
waste called Coldingham Moor. In a hollow, at a 
short distance from the lofty sea-cliffs, and two miles 
north-west of the village, lies Coldingham Loch, a fine 
expanse of water, covering about thirty acres, on the 
banks of which is the seat of the late Robert Blair, 
Esq. Professor of Astronomy in the University of 
Edinburgh, and author of an erudite work, entitled 
Scientific Aphorisms. 

The number of heritors in the parish is fifty-nine, 
eleven of whom, according to the County Cess Roll, 
hold property to the amount of £400 Scots valuation. 
The entire population in 1831 was 2668, that of the 
village being 850. 

The Parish Register was commenced by Mr. Dysart, 
and has since continued to be carefully kept. All 
cases of defaulture which had occurred during the past 
week, are accurately recorded, with the proceedings of 
the session against the individuals accused, and the 
degree of penitence evinced by them when subjected 
to the salutary discipline of the cutty-stool, &c. Oiie 
or two instances of concealed birth which came before 
the ancient members of Coldingham session would, at 
the present day, have been sufficient to subject the 
parties implicated to the highest pains of the law. 
Many of the minutes are extremely ludicrous, and 
exhibit forcibly to our minds the great revolution 
which, in the lapse of little more than a century, 
has been effected in the manners and customs of the 
country*. 

* See Appendix, No. 7- 
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LUMSDEN. 

There were anciently two places of this name within 
our district, one of which was designated East, or 
Great Lumsden, the other West Lumsden, or Dulaw. 
They were originally granted to the Priory by King 
Edgar, under the general name of Lumsden ; but the 
above distinction became necessary soon afterwards, 
when the lands came into the possession of two dis- 
tinct families, who held them of the Monks as mano- 
rial tenants. They are separated from each other by 
a deep and romantic glen, which is one of the most 
interesting resorts of the Berwickshire naturalist 

East Lumsden.— So early as the reign of David L, 
the ancestor of the ancient family of Lumsden had set* 
tied here with his followers. Oillem 1 (William) and 
Cren de Lumsden attested a charter granted to the 
neighbouring Priftry by Waldeve, Earl of Dunbar, be- 
tween the years 1166 and 1182. Radulf (Ralph) de 
Lumsden, arckidiaconns, (archdeacon probably of Lo- 
thian,) with William, John, Adam, and Gilbert, all 
members of the same family, witnessed grants made by 
David de Quixwood, Ranulph de Bonkyl, and Nicholas 
de Aldcambus, during the long reign of William the 
Lion. Adam de Lumsden took the oath of fealty to 
Edward L at Berwick, on three successive occasions, 
vfe. A. D. 1893, 1296, and 1297- 

Gulielmus de L. attested a charter of the lands of 
Billieby Patrick, Earl of Dunbar, who died in 1338. 
About 1335, David de L. made a donation to the Monks 
of Coldingham for the redemption of his grandfather, 
who had been condemned to die for a crime which is 
not recorded. Gilbert de L. flourished in 1380, and 
on the 15th June of that year, received from John 
Stuart, Earl of Angus, a charter, investing him in the 

L 
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lands of Blanerne, within the parish and barony of 
Bonkle. Thomas de L. had a precept of seisine super 
inquisitionem of the lands of Lumsden, issued by John 
Olle, Prior of Coldingham, 12jh Jan. 1444; and in. 
February following another was served upon himself 
and his wife Elizabeth. From that period down to 
the present day, the estates of Lumsden and Blanerne 
have been possessed by descendants of this old family, 
which is now represented by Mary Lilias Lumsdene, 
spouse of the Rev. Edwyn Sandys, Rector of Hardres 
in Kent*. 

At the Reformation eleven shillings was the sum ex- 
acted for the lands of East Lumsden by the Priory. 
Xhere are no remains visible of the peel or fortress 
which this border family would find it necessary here 
to erect as a means of protection, and a place of resi- 
dence. It probably occupied the site of the present 
farm-house, and around it stood the rude village occa- 
sionally noticed in the chartularies, and burnt by Sir 
George Douglas in 1532. On acquiring the estate ot 
Blanerne during an early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the Lumsdens abandoned their ancient domain, 
and reared upon the banks of the Whitadder the 
picturesque tower represented on the following page. 

West Lumsden. — These lands seem to have been 
originally held by the Durham Monks in capite, by 
tenants whose names have not come down to us. In 
the year 1364, David II. issued a brief to Walter Hali- 
burton, sheriff of Berwick, commanding him to sum- 

• Chartulary of Coldingham, Chalmers' Caledonia, and a Genealo- 
. gical Tree of the family of Lumsden, in possession of Mr. Blackadder, 
Blanerne. 
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toon the tenant of both lands and village, for the ptMS 
pose of enquiring of whom, and by what services, whe- 
ther by ward, relief, or marriage, they were held. The 
result of this investigation is unknown. 

During the reign of William the Lion, the village 
appears to have been the property of one William de 
Golin, as we then find him exchanging it with tfc# 
Prior and convent of Coldingham, for a plougbgate of 
land in the territory of Swinton. Its new proprietors 
soon afterwards exchanged it with Edward de Aid* 
cambus for the village and mill of that name. How 
long it continued in the possession of this family can- 
not easily be ascertained, though the names of several 
individuals of that name occur in the Scottish chartu- 
laries, till near the conclusion of the fourteenth cen+ 
tury. 

At the northern extremity of the lands of West 
Lumsden, and perched upon the summit of a pre- 
cipitous and lofty cliff, which protrudes into the sea, 
stand the time-worn walls of 

FAST CASTLE, 

In a situation of deep gloom and solitude, corre- 
sponding well with its early history, over which a dark 
veil of mystery is hung, it being impossible to ascertain 
whether the rock was fortified by the original Saxon 
colony who invaded these shores, or by the Norman or 
Saxon family upon whom the adjoining lands devolved 
during the twelfth or thirteenth century. That it was 
employed as a government fortress during the four- 
teenth century, is proved by its having been taken 
from the Scots in the end of July 1333, by a party of 
Englishmen under the command of Sir Robert Ben- 
hale, the same brave Norfolk knight who gave such 
proofs of bravery but a few days previous at HaJidon 
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Hill *• In 1402, its garrison surrendered to the Eng- 
lish under George, Earl of March, who had sided with 
Henry IV. in annoying his countrymen. An English 
garrison was put into it, and one William Clifford ap- 
pointed governor. In 1404, by an order of the King 
given at Litchfield, Clifford was commanded to resign 
his charge into the hands of his son John, Duke of 
Bedford, warden of the east marches, on the feast of 
St. Mary's nativity t. Fast Castle was next in the 
possession of a free -booting Englishman, called 
Thomas Holden, who, for some time, annoyed the 
neighbourhood by the extent of his depredations. In 
1410, however, ^he was surprised one morning^before 
day-break by Patrick Dunbar of Beil, second son of 
the Earl of March, "accompanied, according to Hoi in* 
shead, by "an hundred hardie persons," when the 
castle was taken, and himself made prisoner. In 1419, 
the castle was in the hands of one William Haliburton, 
who, while the king was in France, succeeded in tak- 
ing the castle of Wark from the English, and cruelly 
put the whole garrison to the sword. It was soon, 
however, recovered by the English, who, being well 
acquainted with the place, got access to the castle by 
a sewer which led from the kitchen into the Tweed, 



* .Benhale was the individual who slew the Scottish champion Turn- 
bull, in presence of the hostile armies at Halidon Hill. Before the 
'dreadful conflict had commenced, Turnbull, a gigantic Scotchman, 
accompanied by a furious mastiff, strode forth from the ranks, and 
challenged any person in the English army to engage with him in 
single combat. After a short pause, Sir Robert Benhale stept forward 
and accepted the challenge. He was a man of great strength, and 
expert at the use of his weapon, but greatly inferior to Turnbull in 
height The mastiff first darted forward furiously, but was instantly 
cut down by a skilfully directed blow from the knight. The Scotch. 
man then followed, and first lost his arm, and then his head. 

t See Appendix, No. 8. 
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and, surprising the Scots, put them all to death, in 
revenge for their cruelty to their countrymen. 

Fast Castle now became the property of the Homes. 
Patrick Home, son of Sir Alexander Home of Dun- 
glass, the first Lord High Chamberlain of Scotland, 
held it in 1467, and was ancestor of the Homes of 
Fast Castle. He acted a prominent part in the re- 
bellion which led to the death of king James III. in 
June 1488. His son and successor, Sir Patrick Home, 
took an active part in the politics of the day, and 
was only twice absent from his place among the barons 
in Parliament during the reign of James IV. He was 
appointed negociator of the five-year truce concluded 
at Coldstream in 1491*. In 1503, as has already 
been shown, he and his lady, sister of the celebrated t 
Abbot Forman, had the honour of lodging in their 
castle for the night the Princess Margaret, when on 
her way to be married to the gallant James of Scot- 
land. Margaret seems to have been well entertained, if 
we may credit the Somerset herald, and at her de- 
parture was saluted by a volley from the guns of the 
castle. 

• The following extract from the letter of safe conduct granted in 
1490-1, by Henry VIII. to Sir Patrick before going into England, 
is somewhat singular. His Majesty states, that he had taken under 
his special protection " spectabilem virum Patricium Hume de Fast 
Castell in Scotia?, cum duodecim person is in comitiva sua, vel infra 
ac totidem equis, necnon bonis, jocalibus, auro, et argento, monetato 
et non monetato, bogeis, manticis, fardel lis, Htteris, papiris ac aliis 
rebus et harnesiis suis licitis quibascunque & lam per terrain quam 
per mare et aquas dulces aut equestre vel pedes t re, seu aliis equitatu- 
ris veniendo, ibidem nocte dieque morando, prehendinando, sojornan- 
do, conversando, stando, &c. &c." If the King's safeguard had any 
weight, there was little chance of the knight being robbed of a single 
article which an honest gentleman might consider proper to carry with 
him on a journey.-*-7?o/ti/. Scotia, vol. ii. 495. 
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Cuthbert Home, a distant kinsman, succeeded to 
the estate at the death of Sir Patrick, and Holinshead 
gives the following account of his early life, and of the 
way in which he succeeded to it. " The Lord of Fast 
Castle/* says he, "came over with him (i. e. the Arch- 
bischope of St Andrews and Prior of Coldingham), 
who had travelled through a great part of Christen* 
dome, and moreover passing into Turkie, came to the 
emperor of Turkic at the city of Cairo, who retained 
him in his service, and gave him good entertainment, 
so that be remained with him till he heard that the 
living of Fast Castle was fallen to him by lawful suc- 
cession ; notwithstanding that when he departed out 
of Scotland, there were eight several persons before 
him to succeed one after another, which in the mean* 
time were all deceased." He did not survive long to 
enjoy the estate which he bad thus unexpectedly ac- 
quired, being slain at the battle of Flodden, in Sep- 
tember 1513. Meanwhile Lilburn, one of the murder* 
ers of Sir Robert Kerr of Littledean, the king's chief 
cupbearer, and warden of the middle marches, had 
been imprisoned in a dungeon in Fast Castle, where 
he about this time died. 

In 1515, when the Regent Albany entered the 
Merse, to punish Lord Home for contempt of his 
authority, he succeeded in taking Fast Castle, and 
placed in it a garrison of 16 of his men. It was soon f 
however, recovered by the borderers, and demolished. 
It continued in a dilapidated state till the year 1521, 
when part of it was rebuilt and strongly fortified by 
the Homes, who expected another hostile visit from 
the Regent, in consequence of their having co-operated 
with the Earl of Angus, who had usurped the govern- 
ment during his absence in France. 

In 1542, Home of Fast Castle was taken prisoner 
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at die rout of Solway Mobs, but afterwards released ; 
and in 1548, the Castle itself was taken and garrisoned 
by the English during Hertford's memorable inroad. 
The manner in which it was regained by the Scots is 
thus minutely described by Holinshead in his Scottish 
Chronicle : " When the captaine of Falk Castle had 
commanded the husbandmen adjoining to bring hither, 
at a certain day, great store of vittels, the young there- 
abouts having that occasion, assembled thither, and 
laieing them on their shoulders, were received after 
they passed the bridge, which was made over two high 
rocks into the Cadtle, where, laying down what they 
brought, they suddenly, by a sign given, set upon the 
keepers of the gates, slue them, and before the other 
Englishmen could be assembled, possessed the other 
places, weapons and artillery of the Castle, and then 
receiving the rest of their companie through the great 
and open gate, they wholly kept and erijoied the 
Castel for their countrymen # ." 

Sir Patrick Home of Fast Castle fell at the battle of 
Langside 13th May 1568, fighting against the unfortu- 
nate Queen Mary. He left two infant daughters, to 
whom Lord Home was appointed tutor. As has been 
elsewhere stated, the latter leagued himself with 
Kirkaldy and Maitland, with whom he shut himself 
up in the Castle of Edinburgh, on his way to besiege 
which, Sir William Drury, in 1573, took the castle 
of bis protegees, leaving in it a garrison of ten, 
or according to some, fourteen men — a force 
which was considered adequate for holding it out 
against all Scotland. This seems to have been the 

* The traditionary account of this transaction corresponds admirably 
with that of Holinshead, except at to the date of its occurrence, which, 
at might be -expected, is referred to the time of the Pedis ! The pro* 
visions wanted are said to have been peats for fuel 

3Vf 
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last time that a hostile force appeared before he 
walls *• ' ■ 

By his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Neil Mont- 
gomery of Lainshaw, Sir Patrick Home of Fast 
Castle left two daughters as above stated, one of ' 
whom, about the year 1580, married Robert Logan, 
the wily and profligate Laird of Restalrig, who thus 
became proprietor of Fast Castle and the adjoining 
land. Here he commenced bis turbulent career, by 
harbouring Bothwell when proscribed by the general 
voice of the- nation. As he himself informs us in 
one of the letters published in the Appendix, he 
appears to have found sufficient security within the 
walls of bis gloomy fastness in June 1596, when out- 
lawed for having refused to stand trial on a charge of 
highway robbery. In July following, a very singular 
.contract was entered into between this worthless 
character and Napier of Merchiston, the celebrated 
inventor of the Logarithms. By this Napier bound 
himself to come to Berwickshire, and use " all craft 
and ingyne to discover a treasure alleged to have been 

* In August 1567, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, Queen Elisabeth's 
Scottish ambassador, wrote from Fast Castle to Cecil her prime mi- 
nister, as follows:— "Sir, as you might perceive by my letter of the 
11th July, I lodged at Fast Castle that night, accompanied with the 
Lord Hume, the Lord of Ledington (Richard MaitUnd), and James 
Melvin, where I was entreated very well, according to the nature of 
the place, which is fitter to lodge prisoners in, than folks at liberty; as it 
Is very little* so is it very strong" 

" By my next I hope to send you the bond concluded by Hamilton, 
Argyle, Huntly, and that faction, not so much to the prejudice of the 
Lords of Edinburgh, as that which they sent into France. Thus bar- 
ing no more leisure, but compelled to leap on horseback with the Lords, 
to go to Edinburgh, I humbly take my leave of you from Fast Castle, 
the 12th of August 1567." From another letter it appears, that be 
.was escorted to Edinburgh by the celebrated individuals above 
tioned, with 400 horse of their appointment.— ifcfcrteoft'* History. 
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hidden within Logan's dwelling of Fast jCastie. The 
ootrtract is interesting as an evidence of the influence 
which superstition exerted over the mind of one of 
the greatest of European philosophers, so recently as 
the conclusion of the sixteenth century. It has been 
suspected by Napier's talented biographer, that Logan 
had another object in view than that expressed in the 
contract He supposes that he sought an opportunity 
of securing the person of the sage for the purpose 
of forcing him to exert his art in furthering the 
plot which the Popish Lords had commenced with the 
secret aid and connivance of Both well and Logan: 
for it appears that Napier had announced himself tp 
be possessed of some extraordinary means of bringing 
to a speedy termination any campaign in which he 
Blight be induced to take part It is not certain 
whether Napier ever proceeded to fulfil the agree- 
&#nt contained in the contract. He seems, however, 
to have sustained some serious injury from the un- 
principled knave with whom he had leagued himself, 
gs appears from the terms of a lease granted in 1596, by 
which his tenant is prohibited from sub-letting his land 
ftOiuiy one who should bear the surname of Logan *. 

In another place Logan's connection with the 
Go wrie conspiracy, and the probable purpose to which 
ho intended to have applied this ancient stronghold, 
have been sufficiently detailed. In accordance with 
an ancient usage of the criminal law of Scotland, in 
14309 bfa feooes were exhumed after having lain in the 

* See " Memoirs . of John Napier «f Merchieton, — bis lineage, lift* 
and times, by Mark Napier, Esq." a descendant of the philosopher. 
To this excellent volume we are indebted for a copy of the contract 
between Napier and Logan, which is much more minutely and accu- 
rately given than in Sir Walter Scott's Provincial Antiquities. It is 
printed in the Appendix, No. & 
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grave for three years, and exhibited in Court, when 
sentence of forfeiture was pronounced upon his own 
memory, and that of his heirs for ever. Logan left 
several children, the eldest of whom was Robert, who 
lost Fast Castle, Gunsgreen, and other estates, in con- 
sequence of his father's villany. 

Fast Castle, and the adjacent lands of Wester Lums- 
dean, after remaining for a few years vested in the 
crown, became the property of James Arnot, merchant 
in Edinburgh, who resigned them to the Homes, 24th 
May 1617* In 1642, they were made over to Sir 
Patrick Hepburn of Waughton, who was violently dis- 
possessed in 1644, by Alexander, Earl of Home, for 
which the Earl was fined in the sum of £20,000 Scots* 
They then . passed by marriage to the Ramsays, by 
whom they were sold to the first Sir John Hall, Bart* 
of Dunglass, in 1682*. 

The majestic cliff upon which the ruins of the 
Castle are situated, is elevated to the height of about 
sixty or seventy feet above the level of the sea, by 
which it is nearly surrounded. It was in former days 
detached superiorly from the mainland by an interstice 
about twenty-four feet wide, the communication be* 
tween the land and castle being then kept up by mfeans 
of a draw-bridge, secured at both extremities by an 
arched gateway. In more recent years, however, this 
space has been filled up by large blocks of stone flttto 
the neighbouring cliffs, so as to form a dangerous cause- 
way, about three feet wide. The summit of the rode 
presents a somewhat triangular surface sloping towards 
the sea, flanked by a rude and massive rampart wall, 
a detached portion of which still stands about fourteen 
- feet high, with the remains of an exploratory stair upon 

• * » * 

u 

* Papers in possession of the present Sir John Hal), Bart. 
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its inner side. Upon the highest part of the crag, and 
dose upon its eastern margin, stand the rains of a 
small quadrangular tourer, built of red sand stone, the 
roof and south wall of which have fallen in within 
these fifty years. The length of the tower is twenty* 
eight, and its greatest breadth eighteen feet ; the thick- 
ness of its walls rather exceeds six. The surface of the 
cliff measures in length a hundred and twenty, and 
its greatest width is sixty feet. According to tradition, 
there was a communication between the castle and 
a large cavern at its base, by means of a stair con* 
structed through its heart, which, if it existed, must 
have contributed greatly to the security of the castle 
during a siege. The remains of the offices and other 
buildings, are traceable over the other parts of the rock. 

It need scarcely be added, that Fast Castle is the 
Wolf's Crag in the beautiful tragic tale of the Bride of 
Lammermoor. 

Between the lands of Wester Lumsdeaik and the 
romantic rivulet of Pease, which bounds Coldingham* 
shire upon the west, are situated the lands of 

AULDCAMBUS, 
Which now form a part of the parish of Coldbrandspath, 
to which they were annexed at the Reformation, 
They are supposed to have derived their name from 
the ancient British words, alt, signifying a streamlet, 
and camus y a creek or bay, at least such is the con* 
struction of the word given by Chalmers in his Cale- 
donia *. 

The mansiOy or] manor of Auldcambus, was granted 
by king Edgar to the monks of Durham in A. D. 1098, 
and, exactly a century afterwards, as has been pre* 

* The name is occasionally spelt in the old records Aldecambus and 
Aldechambouse. 
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Viously stated, Edward de Aldcambus, the manorial 
tenant, exchanged the village with the monks of Cold- 
ingham for that of Lumsdean. The latter at the 
same time released him from a debt of a hundred and 
seven merks which they had paid as his ransom to the 
King when he incurred sentence of forfeiture *. Dur- 
ing the rgjgn of William the Lion, Nicholas, son of 
Thomas de Aldcambus, granted to God, the Virgin 
Mary, St. Ebb, the Prior, and monks of Colding- 
ham,- the whole of the land which he held either here- 
ditarily or otherwise, in the village and barony of Ald- 
cambus, with escheats, '&c. A few years afterwards 
David, son of Arnald de Quixwood, renounced the 
village of Aldcambus, and many acres of land adjacent 
to it, in favour of the monks, as will be seen by turning 
to the Appendix to part second, where transcripts of 
his singular charters have been inserted t. At this early 
period there were very extensive flower-gardens on 
these lands. In testimony of this, we refer the reader 
to a charter of David de Quixwood, conferring no less 
than ten acres of land laid out in this manner. 

The Priory of Coldingham retained possession of 
both village and lands till the year A. D. 1441, when 
the monks, by permission of their superior, John Wal- 
singham, Prior of Durham, exchanged them with Sir 
Alexander Home of Dunglass and David Home of 
Wedderburn, for Hound wood, and certain husband- 

* Edward de Aldecambus also occurs as a witness to a charter 
granted to Holy Island Priory. Raines' North Durham, Appendix, 

t During the early part of the fourteenth century, Patrick, Earl of 
Dunbar, was proprietor of certain lands at Auldcambus. By charter, 
dated at CoWingham on the Tuesday following the Feast of St. Law- 
rence the Martyr; A. D. 1327, he granted the monks the privilege of 
making a conduit of water near the rivulet of Elmedene, for the supply 

of their mill there. Ste Translation of Charter m Appendix to 

Part II. 
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lands in Coldingham # . In tbe bands of their succes- 
sors they continued till tbe year 1682, when they were 
purchased by Sir John Hall, of Dunglass — ancestor 
to the present Baronet of that natae. 

An hospital, or lazaret for the reception of lepers 
stood at Auldcambus, but there are no records extant 
which, can enable us to ascertain the precise period of 
its erection, or the name of the individual to whose 
liberality it owed its foundation. All that we know 
respecting it is, that during the reign of William the 
Lion, the benevolent baron of Quixwood above men- 
tioned, with a pious concern for the souls of his ancestors, 
parents, wife, and children, granted half a ploughgate 
of land here, formerly held by Ralph the tanner, to the 
hospital of Auldcambus, and to the lepers abiding 
therein (Ospitali de Aldcambus et leprosis ibi ma* 
nentibus), and that its guardian or keeper, as has been 
noticed in a former page, swore allegiance to Edward L 
at Berwick, in A. D. 1296. On the disappearance of 
the loathsome disease of leprosy from the land, the 
hospital would probably be either demolished, or ap- 
plied to some other purpose. 

A church was erected here toward the latter part of 
the twelfth century, and was dedicated to St. Helen, 
mother of Constantine, the first of the Roman empe- 
rors who embraced Christianity. In 1295, William, 
Bishop of St. Andrew's, exempted the churches of 



* In 1441, Sir David Home and his nephew, Sir Alexander of Dun. 
bar, had a dispute about the lands of Auldcambns, and the jurisdiction 
#f Coldingham, called The Bailliery, which "Sir David hajl purchased 
from Drax the Abbot. It was decided in favour of the latter by Adam 
Hepburn, chieftain of Hales, and his eldest son, Patrick Hepburn of 
Waughlon, and others who were appointed arbiters, and their. decision 
was ratified in the Court of Coldbrandspath, 2d October of th% sain* 
year. Godscroft'a MS. 

N 
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Auldcambus, Lamberton, and Fishwick, from the 
burden of being obliged to entertain bis Official, when 
making bis annual visitations to the religious houses 
situated within the bishopric ; and from Patrick, 
Earl of Dunbar, who died in 1371, a donation of a 
stone of wax (petra cerae) for lighting the church, was 
granted to the religious men serving God in the same, 
in 1 1 94, Radulfus, parson of Auldcambus, attested a 
charter granted to the Abbey of Dunfermline, and he 
was probably the first of its superiors. In 1214, Gil- 
bert de Lynton, also its parson, occurs as witness to a 
donation of Walter of Lyndsay to the monastery of 
Kelso. But the mere names of them and their suc- 
cessors can be of little interest to the general reader* 
In the ancient taxation of the deanery of the Merse, 
the church was rated at fifteen merks *. 

The ruins of St. Helen's chapel, of which an exterior 
and interior view are annexed, are situated close upon 
the sea-banks, and present to the visitor a scene of 
utter desolation, the roof and side-walls having fallen 
in, and the gable walls alone remaining so entire as 
to render it a prominent object in the landscape. A 
small Saxon arch at the entrance to the chancel, with 
a border of fine zig-zag moulding, remained quite 
entire about five or six years ago, when the au- 
thor first visited the ruins, but it has since fallen. 
At that time a portion of the hallowed font was ob- 
served lying among the ruins. Its small cemetery 
contained many monuments of considerable antiquity, 
which are described by the old people in the neigh- 
bourhood/ as being quite dissimilar in form to any 
that they have elsewhere seen. It is still occasionally 

*We must refer the curious reader to the Chartularies of Ooldiog- 
liam, Dunfermline, Kelso, and Arbroath, and to (he Durham Char- 
ters in Appendix to part 2d of the present volume. . 
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employed as a place of sepulture, though less fire* 
quently than in former days ; its sequestered situation 
having been discovered to afford too convenient a field 
for the midnight labours of the resurrectionist *. 

Auldcambus was a parish till the Reformation, 
when, as has been formerly observed, it was appended 
to that of Coldbrandspath, for the purpose of augment- 
ing the stipend of the latter. 

PASS OF PEASE. 

The deep and finely wooded ravine which formed the 
boundary between these parishes, bore the name of 
Auldcambus-Path, Coldbrands' Path, and latterly the 
Pass or Path of Pease, and was one of the strongest 
passes on the Borders. Cromwell is recorded to have 
said of it, that " it was easier for one man to defend 
it, than for twenty to make way." 

It thus presented a formidable barrier to an invad- 
ing army. Patten, describing the Duke of Somerset's 
expedition into Scotland in 1548, makes the following 
notices of this important pass : " We marched an "viii. 
mile till we came to a place called the Peaths. It is 
a valley running from a vi. mile west ; straight east- 
ward and toward the sea, a xx. skore broad from 
bank to bank above, and a v. skore in the bottom, 

* There is a tradition current in Berwickshire and East Lothian, 
that the churches of St. Helen, St. Abb, and St. Ann or St Bey at 
Dunbar, were erected by three sisters, who are represented as having 
contended with each other, who should succeed in erecting a church 
closest to the sea, and the following rhyme seems to hare been found, 
ed upon this absurd idea : — 

St. Abb, St. Helen, and St. Bey, 

They all built kirks to be nearest the sea, 

St. Abb's upon the nabbs, St Helen's on the lea, 

St Ann's upon Dunbar sands, 

Stands nearest to the sea. 
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wherein runs a little river ; so steep be these banks 
on either side, and deep of the bottom, that who goeth 
straight down shall be in danger of tumbling : and the 
comer up so sure of puffing and pain; for remedy 
wherof the travellers that way have used to pass it, 
Hot by going directly, but by paths and foot-ways lead* 
ing slope wise, from the number of which paths, they 
call it (somewhat nicely indeed) the Peaths. A report 
a day or two before was spread among us, that hereat 
the Scots were very busy a working, and here now we 
should be stayed, and met withall by them ; where- 
unto I heard my lord's Grace vow that he would 
put it in proof, for he would not step one foot out 
of his course appointed* At our coming, we found 
all in good peace; howbeit the side-ways on either 
side, most used for ease, were crossed and cut off in 
many places with the casting of trauers (transverse) 
trenches, not very deep indeed, and rather somewhat 
hindering, than utterly letting; for which it were 
more for policy or diligence (as I am sure neither of 
both did want) the ways by the pioneers were soon so 
well planned, that our army, carriage, and ordnance, 
were quite set over soon after sunset, and there as 
then we pight our camp." 

In 1 173, it was seized by an army of banditti, who 
committed extensive depredations over the whole of 
the Merse and Lothians. Cospatrick, descendant of 
one of the Saxon kings of North umbria, being sent 
with a force against them, " by commandment of the 
King fought with them, slewe their captaine with six 
hundred of his companie, and took eighty prisoners, 
the which he caused to be hanged. And thus having 
delivered the country of those peelers, with loss of 
forty of his own men, he returned to the King with 
the head of the captaine of that rout, so that for his 
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manhood herein shewed, he was made by the King 
Earl of March, and for the maintenance of hi* estate, 
bad the lands of Cockburn Pethes given to him and his 
bears for ever, upon this condition, that in times com- 
ing, the Earls of March should purge Mers and 
Louthen of all thieves and robbers. In memory 
whereof he was commanded to bear in his arms ft 
fellon's head, sprinkled with bloode*." Here the 
Sari erected a strong fortress, the venerable rains of 
which stand close by the great post road, and attract 
the attention of the tourist and traveller* 

The Osstle was of a quadrangular shape, constructed 
ef rough stone, having a spiral stair at its south-west 
angle. The entrance was by an arched gate-way upon 
its southern side. Close to it are a number of vaulted 
apartments, which seem to have been employed as 
storehouses and stables. The tower overhangs a ro-> 
asantie and wooded glen, through which flows a 



* Hotinshead's Scottish Chronicle. The ravine which the free- 
booter* made their lurking*plaee, is one of the most beautiful and 
romantic that we, hare trer teen. Over it* vast chasm a magnificent 
bridge of four arches wae thrown in 1786. It i* 300 feet long, a*} 
only 15 wide ; and the top of the parapet wall is nearly 130 feet above 
the rivulet that flows below. One of the piers rises from the bottom 
of the glen 97 feet before the arch springs ; and, though of perfectly 
secure dfimraoM, seems vastly to* slender to support the superincum- 
bent weighty having more of die light airy proportions of an. ornamea* 
tal column, than of the solidity ef a pier for a bridge. In former days, 
before the construction of this bridge, the read of communication be- 
tween Berwickshire and the Lothian* passed this gtea, about a- quarter 
ef eroile from the sea, by such intolerably steep banks aa to be almost 
impracticable lor loaded carriages* and often exceedingly dangerous. . Is 
fat taieV that the county owed the idea of this bridge to the talent* ef 
•lady, the let* Mies Hall of Dunghws. It has latterly become com. 
panttively useless since the epentng of the new line of road through 
(be valley of the J&ye* It still, however, continues to be an interesting 
object to the traveller, from its picturesque situation. 

O 
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let— a tributary of the Pease. The Earls of Dunbar 
qnd March continued to hold this strong fortress till 
the time of their forfeiture, in 1435. In 1405, when 
the Earl of Dunbar had revolted from the Scots and 
joined with Henry IV., his son George continued, to 
hold out the tower against his countrymen^. The 
castle, and barony of Coldbrandspath, with the Earldom 
and estates of Dunbar, were, for some time afterwards, 
Vested in the Crown. They were next bestowed by 
James II. upon his. infant son Alexander, Duke of Al- 
bany. On the revolt of the Duke, an act of Parlia- 
ment was passed, 1st October 1487, annexing the tower 
and barony of Coldbrandspath, and the other estate* 
pertaining to the Earldom of .Dunbar, unalienably to 
the .Crown. On the marriage of James IV. in. 1503, 
with the Princess . Margaret of England, the Lordship 
of Coldbrandspath, with the Earldom of Dunbar, with 
their dependencies lying within the constabulary of 
Haddington, were assigned as the jointure of the young 
Queen j and Robert Sherbourne, dean of St. Paul's, 
obtained seisin for the same from the Sheriff of Edin- 
burgh. On the 26th May 1503, "James Logan, the 
Sheriff of Edinburgh, went to the market-cross of 
Dunbar, and there personally gave seisin and corporal 

- * In Rymer's Fcedera there is an order from King Henry to John 
-Topclifly his serjeant-at-arms, dated 22d August, 1405, from which it 
appears, that George held it as his father's lieutenant, by consent of 
the English King. The latter had allowed him to employ Scotchmen 
to provide other necessaries for the. garrison ; but as a shipmaster called 
Christal; with seven other marines, were engaged in this work, Row* 
land Heron and Thomas Hitter, soldiers of the garrison of Berwick, 
seised them and two of their ships, which they carried off to Berwick 
.with an armed force. The serjeant-at-arms is .ordered to find out the 
.offenders, and, if necessary, to compel them to make restitution and re* 
dress for the injury and violence which they had committed.— -Ryraer's 
Fcedera, iii. 
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possession of the Earldom of Dunbar and lordship of 
Cowburnspecht, to the queen's attorney, in presence of 
the bailies of Dunbar and other respectable witnesses." 
After the King's death, Archibald, Earl of Angus, 
having married the Queen Dowager, claimed in her 
right the barony of Coldbrandspath and its appurte- 
nances, about which he had a long dispute with his 
brother-in-law, John Home of Blackadder. The 
Homes ultimately gained possession of it. In 1682 
the estate was purchased by Sir John Hall, Bart. 
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About three miles south-east from the miina of CtaUb 
brandspath tower, here delineated, and m the parish 
of Coldmgham, lie the lands of 

RENTON, 

Which were granted by Edgar, and , confirmed by 
charters of his successors, to the monks, under the 
names of Regnintun, Reignintun, Raynton, &c. fprm* 
rog part of the barony of Coldingham. They gave 
name to a family whoee members occasionally occur 
as witnesses to the earlier charters, and whose de* 
pcendants, in more recent times, became proprietors 
of lands in other parts of our district. The office 
of forester, over the woods of the Priory, devolved 
upon them so early as the reign of William the Lion, 
and this being hereditary, led them to relinquish 
the name of Renton, and assume, from their occupa? 
tion, the surname of Forester*. During the fifteenth 

•In the reign of William the Lion, we find Eitatdus Foruiarhtt and 
ftkardus de Beningkmth-^no doubt the sime individual, attesting 
charters of Edward de Auldcambus and David de Qutxwood.— iSe* 
Charter* in Appendix, Pari //• The woods belonging to the Priory, 
over which this family were appointed foresters, were those of Green- 
wood, Boston, Brockbolewood, Akeside, Kirchedeneswood, Hare- 
wood, Swine wood, and Hound wood, and the emoluments arising 
from the office were as follows :—" Meat and Drink to the Fores- 
ter and his man, and Horse-meat when he shall come to the house 
of the Lord Prior, with a Robe fit for a Gentleman at Christmas, 
to wear when he attends the said Lord Prior at Christmas yearly, 
with the keeping of the Wrack and Waiff within the Lordship of 
Coldingham, and all the bounds of the same; and receiving from the 
said Wrack and Waiff twelve pennies of the pound, and for every 
ship or boat plying within the Lordship, carrying, or loaded with, Grass 
or Straw, Salt, Coals, or sicklike, if any from thence be sold, One Bolt' 
before the Mast and One Boll behind the Mast; and for the anchorage 
of every Ship or large Vessel twelve pennies, and every boat four pen. 
nies, with a Tbrieve of Oats from every husband- land of the Farms of 
the said Lordship of Coldingham (Excepting the husband-lands of the ; 
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century this family terminated in a female, who mar- 
ried Eilem, baron of the lands in Lammermoor now 
called Ellemford, who thus became proprietor of Ren- 
ton, and forester to the Priory. The estate became 
the property of Patrick Home of Kill-know, Colding- 
ham, second soil of Sir Alexander Home of Mander- 
ston by his, marriage, in 1558, with Janet, daughter and 
heiress of David Ellem of Renton. Their son, Sir 
Alexander Home of Renton, was appointed Sheriff- 
principal of Berwickshire in 16 16, on the resignation 
of Alexander, Earl of Home, and continued in the 
rigorous discharge of his office till the year 1621*. 
His son, Sir John Home, Bart, of Renton, was clerk 
of the Court of Justiciary, General and Master of the 

Ceremonies, and was the last person who held thcf 

■ * • * . 

village of Coldingham), for every Waggon of Wood four pennies, for 
every horse-draught one pennie, for every Log of Oak drawn With 
Oxen four pennies, and Wood Hens due according to custom." — Char* 
ter in possession of Sir Samuel Stirling, Bart. 

* The following letter from his son to Sir Patrick Home of Pol worth, 
Sheriff, affords at once an interesting evidence of the superstition of 
the age, and. of the stern manner in which Sir Alexander had exercised 
the office of Sheriff. The original is preserved^ March mont, and the 
author has to acknowledge himself indebted to James Watson, Esq. 
writer in Dunse, for the transcript which he here presents to his 
reader^. 

«' Rentoune, May 15, 1624. 
" My Lord, 

" I am veri sorri it was not my fortune to know when 
your Lop. came to Cold i ogham e that I might have waited upon you* 
& acquainted you with the great increase of Witchcraft which is in 
that place, many persons there being tnahe fames for that crime against' * 
whom several malifices can be proven. The slackness of judges for a 
long tyme has been the occasioun of it, for ther ware never any a pp re- ' 
hended ther since my father was Sheriffs at which tyme he caused burne 
seven or eight of them in that place, I know your Lo'p. is inclined to 
doe justice & it is only proper for your L6*p. to take notice of it. If 
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former office under that title *. He married Margaret, 
eldest daughter of John Stuart, commendator of 
Coldingham, by whom he had, 1st, Sir Alexander 
Home of Coldingham, Bart, whose male line termi- 
nated at the death of his grandson, Sir John Home, 
Bart, in January 1783. 2d, Sir Patrick Home of 
Renton, Bart, whose male line expired at the death of 
Sir James Home, Bart, in the same year. 3d, Henry 
Home of Karnes, whose grandson was the celebrated 
Henry Home of Karnes, Lord of Session and Jus- 
ticiary t. 

: The present proprietor of the estate of Renton is 
Sir Samuel Stirling of Glorat, Bart., whose father, 

Sir John Stirling, in 1783, succeeded Sir James Home, 
Bart.' 

. The Tower of Renton, already noticed as having 
repeatedly suffered during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, stood upon the .northern bank of the Eye, 
immediately behind the site of the present mansion- 
house, where its foundations are still visible. The 
village was situated a little to the north-west of the 
Tower, near the farm-house called Renton-barns ; and 
if we may judge from the extent of the foundation* of 
.its houses, which till lately remained to impede ( the 
' progress of the plough, it must at one period have 

some were apprehended more would come to light. If your Lo'p. desire 
to have a list of the names let me know who is in all sinceritie 

My Lord, your Lop's, mo. affection, cousin 
and obed. servant, 

(Signed) A. HO MB." 

* Hume's Commentaries on the. Law of Scotland, vol. L p. 13. Hv§ 
commission » dated 10th Dec. 1663. 

t Wood's Edition of Douglas' Peerage, vol. i. pp. 233, 455. Henry 
Home Drummond, Esq. of Blair Drumtnond, Stirlingshire, and pro- 
prietor of Northfield, Berwickshire, grandson of Lord Kaimes, is near- 
.est male heir to the Earldom of Dunbar. 
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been of considerable size. Swain, priest of 
trbo flourished during the reign of David L, held the 
Tillage of the Prior of Coldingham, adfirmam infeudo 
et ktreditnte, and after his death it was consecutively 
held by the same tenure by two of his sons, Patrick 
and Eustaee, as we learn from the Chartulary. In 
1332, Adam de Pontefract, Prior of Coldingham, 
granted to William de Comoio inter alia a toft with a 
sixth part of one carrucate of land called Unthanks, in 
the village and territory of Renton, for the term of five 
years; and in 1441, three husband-lands ?n Renton 
were exchanged by David Home for certain lands in 
the village of Auldcambus. 

At the Reformation, David Ellem paid for his land 
and cottages at Renton, £6. 18s. ; Alexander Home 
of Manderstone, £2. 6s., and four heads of poultry; 
Renton of Billy, £2. 2s. ; Laird Bowmaker, 3s. ; Home 
of Wedderburn, 3s. 3d. ; Home of Fast Castle, 3s. 

The Lands of 

HOUNDWOOD 

Are situated upon the north bank of the Eye, a little 
below those of Renton. They originally formed a part 
of the forest attached to the Priory, and there are 
still considerable remnants of their ancient groves* 
Daring the fifteenth century, the six merk-lands of 
. Houndwood were assigned to the Homes as hereditary 
bailiffs of the Priory ; and regarding them, the latter 
had considerable disputes with the mother church of 
Durham. 

By charter, dated at Mordington, 9th May, 1554, 
John Stuart, commendator of Coldingham, granted in 
feudo et hereditate the three merk-lands of Houndwood 
to Sir Patrick Home of Ayton ; and about the same 
time the remaining portion was bestowed by him upon 
Sir John Home of Dunse. By a deed, dated 1573, 
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together with the lands of Fairaeyside, they were sold 
to Alexander Home of Kimmergham, in whose family 
they continued till the year 1713, when they were pur- 
chased by Mark Ker, Esq. ancestor of the present pfo- 
prietrix, Mrs. Sarah Coulson. 
Like Houndwood, the estate of 

PRESS 

Seems to have derived its name from the circumstance 
of its having been at one period covered with wood ; 
the ancient British word preas having been employed 
to indicate a thicket, or, in a more extended sense, 
a wood. Its groves, however, would seem to have 
disappeared, or to have been of very inconsiderable 
extent, so early as the reign of William the Lion, as 
they are not enumerated among the woods confirmed 
by that monarch to the Priory, within the confines 
of which they were situated ; nor are they elsewhere 
adverted to in the chartularies. At the Reformation, 
they were held of the Priory by Sir Alexander Home 
of Manderston, who paid for them annually the sum 
of £4. After passing through several other proprie- 
tors, the estate now belongs to Thomas Henderson, 
Esq. Near Press, the rivulet of Ale, which joins the 
Eye about a mile above the sea, is formed by the 
union of three small brooks from the marshes of Cold- 
ingham Moor at a place called Three-burn-grange *• 

* It may not be deemed irrelevant here to notice, that during last 
century, a prophetic saw, somewhat akin to those imputed to the gifted 
Thomas of Ercildoun, was current in this district of Scotland, purport- 
ing, that, at some future time, a male child should be born here having 
three thumbs; that a dreadful battle should be fought hard by; that 
the said child, when grown up, should hare the honour of holding the 
reins of three kings' horses, and that the three brooks should run for 
three days with blood ; or, according to a rhyme transmitted to us by 
Mr. Henderson, Chirnside — 

P 
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? BILLY. 

The lands anciently so called were of great extent; 
At the latter part of . the twelfth, or commencement 
of the thirteenth century, one-half of them was dfc-* 
cided to be the property of the monks of Colding-t 
ham — the other to belong to Patrick* Earl of Dutibbr, 
who succeeded his father in 1182, and died in 1232. 
That part of the property which pertained to the 
Priory, as the charter informs us, was bounded on 
the north-east by the village of Reston, on the west 
by Auchencraw, and on the east by Blackburn and 
Chirnside ; and over this the monks continued to hold 
a superiority till the t period of the dissolution of their 
house.. 

The Castle of Billy, of which a drawing has been 
taken in its present dilapidated state, was one of the 
many rud6 fortalices which were erected over the 
country to protect thie possessions of the princely 
house of, Dunbar. Its remains stand upon a grassy 
knoll, defended on three sides by a quagmire, which, 
in former times, must have been impassable, so as to 
have formed a valuable security to the fortlet which it 
almost environed. From its being situated in a very 
sequestered situation, overshadowed with trees, it is 

At Three-burn- grange at«ne after day 
There sail be ane lang and ane bluidy fray, 
When a three-tbumbit wight by the reins sail hauld 
Three kingis horsis baith stout and bauld, 
And the three burns three dayis sail rin 
Wi' the bluid o' the slain that fa* therein ! 
Wonderful to tell ! when the country people were in consternation 
some years bygone, in expectation of an invasion from France, a male 
child was born at Renton, about three miles distant, with an excrescence 
resembling a third thumb, growing from the right hand, which seemed 
to promise a speedy fulfilment of the prediction. Unfortunately for 
the credit of the soothsayer, no such lamentable catastrophe has yet 
taken 'place. 
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very apt to escape the notice of the traveller. Deserted 
and insignificant as its ruins certainly are, there are re- 
cords still extant to prove that, while the lordly house 
of Dunbar was at the height of its glory, its chieftains 
did not disdain to harbour themselves and their follow- 
ers within its walls, when they repaired to the Bor- 
ders for purposes of peace or of war *. The forfeiture 
of the Earl of Dunbar in 1435, rendered Billy and its 
fortress a possession of a family scarcely less powerful 
and august,— that of Angus, which had but shortly 
before become proprietors of the adjacent lands of 
Buncle, and which was destined to rise upon the ruins 
of the Dunbarst* As has been elsewhere noticed, 
the turbulent Archibald, Earl of Angus, took up his 
abode here in 1528, while Tantallon, the ancient 
stronghold of his fathers, was battered by the artillery 
of his irritated Sovereign. By act of Parliament, 10th 
December 1540, Billy, and all the other estates belong- 
ing to Angus, were annexed to the Crown. 

* In one of the papers above adverted to, we find a mandate of 
Robert III. to the deputy warden of the Eastern Marches, enjoining 
him, without delay, to seize the castles of Bill ie and Coldbrandspath, and 
to transport whatever provisions and wine he. might find therein to Col- 
dingham for the use of the monks, on account of the rebellion of George, 
Earl of March. " Ut stauri tarn vivi quam mortui, casei, vini com me- 
atus quicunque, qui apud castra de Bilie et Colbrindispeth serventur ad 
prioratum de Coldyngebam transportentur et ad usum monachorum ibi 
manentibus applicentnr." 

t The lands of Buncle gave name to a family of considerable repute 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Sir Alexander de Bonkill, 
who died in 1300, left an only daughter Elizabeth, who, about the year' 
1288, married Sir John Stewart, second son of Alexander, the High 
Steward of Scotland. His descendant, John Stewart, was created Earl 
of Angus by Robert Bruce, 7th June 1329. Bnncle was. annexed to 
the Crown by act of Parliament, 10th December 1540; but the sentence 
was reversed 15th March 1512-3.— Chal. Calcd. vol. ii. p. 371- Acts 
of Scots Pari. II. 361. 
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Billy next became the property of David Rentpp, Jfoq. 
of Lamherton. By charter, of date 6th March J&57» 
the lands of Billy called Nunstne^dow, Nunshntts 4(id 
Nunsflat, which belonged to the Priory of St, Bath*qs» 
were conveyed and granted by Dame Elizabeth Latolh 
Prioress of St. Pathans, with consent • of Maigaret 
Chiraside, Janet Craw, and Margaret Yoqngy eoQr 
ventual sisters, in favour of John, son and heir app^rr 
ent of tlje above named David Benton *. ThU ehwr 
ter is preserved in the Charterroheat of the Earl qf 
Haddington, having a seal which rpprf sent* the Virgin 
and Child. The nuns had, during the 13th ceMwy, 
j&ade an agreement with the Prior and monks flf 
Coldingham to pay the latter, for their tithes of hay 
from a meadow at Billie, twelve pennies, or a pouAd 
of pepper yearly +. The family of Rehton ooriliotfod 
to be proprietors of Billy till about the. begtitnUigf pf 
last century, when it was purchased by Ninian Hortfe, 
minister of Buncle, whose descendants have sihce pos- 
sessed it It is at present the property of William 
F. Home, Esq, 

AUCHENCRAW, 

A rural village situated about a mile from the rufns of 
Billy, contains about forty houses, inhabited for the 
most part by industrious mechanics arid laboqrers. 
Above is the form in which the name is commonly 
spelt, though in deeds of the 13th and 14th centuries, 
wherein we find it first noticed, Aldencrawe and 
Aldengrawe are the names by which it is indicated, 

* * Agnes, daughter of Renton of Billy, was the first wife of Alexander 

Jvesly, first Earl of Leven, whq commanded the Covenanting arjny a,t 

Dunse-law in May 163$. She died at loch martin, 26th Jun,e 1^51, 

leaving to the Earl two sons and five daijgljters.— Dojjg. Peer., ii.. lit). 

t Chart. Coldingham. 
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It Is usually prondttticed fedinetfatt, the tette* I befog 
omitted. At the tepdch of the Refbrmatioti, the laiide 
wfere, its now, parcelled out ill small lots among a tttina- 
bfet of proprietors br lairds, all oi whom paid to the 
PHoty an annual rent for their respective allotments. 
The names bf the Proprietors about that period (1561% 
and the siittis levied from each by the monks, will be 
found in the Rental of the Monastery, then made up 
as follows : — 

" Item the landis thereof in William Paxton's* s. d. 

hands in feu ferm yerle - xvi 6 

"item Alexander Lord Home for his landis iv xiii 
" Item the Laird of Billie - - - v vi 
c c Item Jhone Home of Blacattore (Slackadder) iv i 
" Item Mr, Archbald Rentone (Notary Public) 

ther as occupyer of ane part - xxii 

" Item Alexander Home of Manderston for 

his landis ther - - - - xxiii 

" Item William Boge t - - xxii 

" Item the Laird of Fascastil xi iv 

" Item the Laird of Blackatter for Laird 

Dewar*8 landis - - - . xxii 

" The pennie Maii of Auchencraw and 
Annual Rent thereof extends to 
xlvi Sh : vn D. n 

* The family of Paxton had for sereral centuries Wen proprietors of 
hrtid at Auchencraw. Edward III., \rho reigned between the yeafc* 
1335 and 1376, issued a charter at Newcastle, restoring to Lucia de 
Paxton the whole land of Aldencrawe, and the half of one net in the 
fishery of the Tweed, called Brade, formerly the property of William 
de Paxton, which the sheriff of Berwick had seized, when that town 
surrendered to the Scots, (Rot. Scot. i. 266.) Theit lifteal descendant 
possessed land there so recently as the middle of feat eentury. 

i He acquired this land by marrying Janet, daughter of James Kello, 
the former proprietor. £Deed in possession of Mr. Wm. Boag, Linthill, 
representative of this family-] 
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A Common of considerable extent was appropr iated 
by these Lairds for the pasturage of their flocks ; and 
for the prevention of disputes, and the punishment of 
offenders, a code of laws, called The Boorlaw, were 
enacted and enforced by a quorum of legislators elected 
from this rustic community, who held the dignified 
title of the Birlaw or Boorlaw Men. This simple 
statute book is in the possession of Wm. Hood, Esq. 
proprietor of the contiguous estate of Sunnyside ; and 
as a perusal of it may perhaps not be uninteresting 
to some of our readers, a copy is printed in the Ap- 
pendix *. It is here also proper to mention, that Logan 
of Restalrig was proprietor of a considerable part of 
the land of Auchencraw at the latter end of the six- 
teenth century ; and the author has in his possession 
a feu-charter of land here, granted by him to James 
Bour,— the " silly auld gleyit carle," who carried Lo- 
gan's letters, relative to the Gowrie conspiracy, from 
Fast Castle to Perth. The instrument bears the sig- 
nature and seal of Logan, and is dated 16th October 
1597> from Gunsgreen t. 

In conformity with the usual custom, the earlier 
proprietors of Auchencraw assumed it for a surname. 
Thus, during the reign of William the Lion, we find 
Adam de Aldengraue among the witnesses to a charter 
of renunciation of David de Quixwood, in Prior Ar- 
nald's court at HomelinolL Nor was this surname 
abandoned till long after the family had ceased to have 
any connection with the property from which it was 
derived. At the Reformation, George Auchencraw is 
formally entered in the Rental as paying yearly to the 
Priory, for a cottage in Coldingham, two shillings. As 
a family name, however, it is now obsolete. 

41 See Appendix, No. 10. t See Appendix, No. 11. 
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On the form of Auchencraw-ro&ins, the foundation 
of a very considerable number of houses have been 
exposed within the course* of these few years, which 
renders it somewhat doubtful* whether the ancient vil- 
lage of Auchencraw occupied the same site as the haoir 
let now bo named, 

EAST AND WEST RESTON. 
The lands of Reston were originally added to Cold? 
ingham monastery by King Edgar, and were for cen- 
turies afterwards held of the monks in feu-farm by a 
family of the same name. Roger de Reston, the first 
member of the family whom we find noticed, in 1166 
attested a deed of Waldeve, Earl of Dunbar, relating 
to the property of Renton, which had belonged to 
Swain, priest of Fishwick. About the year 1460, 
William Cockburn, baron of Langton, became proprie- 
tor of the lands of East Reston, having married Helen, 
daughter and heiress of Reginald de Reston; and 
about the same period the lands of West Reston fell 
into the hands of a branch of the family of Home. At 
the Reformation these lands were held as follows :— 

1. EAST RESTON. 

" Item the lands of Eist Restoune in feu-ferme to 
George Kowaad yeirlie, conforme to the Charto\u% 
iiii lib. 

" Item the Laird Fysches lands pay and yeirlie, lyand 
in tfee said toun, v s. - 

" Item the Laird Langtoune's lands, payand yeirlie, 
w&. ivp, 

2. WEST RESTON. 

" Weert Reetoun eootenand xxiii husbaad-la&ds, ilk 
femd payand yeirlie xiii s. iv d. and in cartel warkis viii tl. 
at the Whitsundayis terme amt nor at the Mertimass 
with iti Caporas and ane Pottfrie* e*f ept Jho&e Home's 
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landis quhilk payis but xii Caponis conforme to his 
Chartour. 

" Item Jhone Home in West Restoun having four 
husband-landis in feu-ferme payand yerle vlib. vis. 
viii d. ; in Cartel Warkis v s. iv d. ; in Capon is yerle 
conforme to his Chartour xii Capon is ; in Poutre xxiv. 

" Item Patrick Craw for four husband-landis in feu- 
ferme payand yerle xliii s. iv d. ; in Castel Warkis ii 8. 
viii d. ; in Caponis xii ; in Poutry iv. 

" Item the Laird Butterdean for three husband- 
landis yerle x lib. ; in Castel Warkis ii 8. ; in Caponis 
ix ; in Poultry iiis. 

" Item George Craw of East Restoun for three hus- 
band-lands yerle xiv lib ; in Castel Warkis ii s ; in Ca- 
ponis ix; in Poutry iii. 

" Item Gilbert Ellem for two husband-landis xxvs. 

viii d. in Castel Warkis ; in Caponis vi ; in 

Poutry ii. 

" Item James Craw payand for ane husband-land 
xiii s. viii d. ; in Castel Warkis viii d. ; in Caponis iii ; 
in Poutry i. 

" Item Robert Fair for ane husband-land xiii s. iv d ; 
in Castel Warkis viii d. ; Caponis iii ; Poutry i. 

" Item George Johnstoune having ane husband-land 
in nynteen years payand yerle theifor xiii s. iv d. ; 
Castel Warkis iiii d. ; in Caponis iii ; in Poutre i. 

" The soume of the pennie mail of West Restoun, 
extending yerle to xv lib. vi 8. iv d. ; Caponis yerly for 
said landis extending to Ivii ; of Poutre yerle xxxix." 

The lands of West Reston are now as formerly par- 
celled out among* a number of small proprietors. The 
village is pleasantly situated on the southern bank of 
the Eye, about three miles from Coldingham. Near 
its eastern extremity, and over-hanging the river, were, 
a few years ago, to be seen the remains of a tower or 
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peel-house, in which the inhabitants used to secure 
their property from being pillaged by an enemy in 
more turbulent times. On the other side of the river, 
and nearly opposite to Reston-peel, stood a similar 
erection, the property of the Craws of Heughead. 
The village and fortalice of East Reston, which stood 
about half a mile farther down the river, has long ago 
disappeared. From its being anciently a possession 
of the barons of Langton, the latter went under the 
name of Langton Tower. It continued to be the seat of 
the family of Craw till the year 1716, when the estate 
was forfeited, in consequence of the proprietor, Robert 
Craw, having engaged in the Earl of Marr's rebellion. 
Its rental, as appears from the survey then made by the 
Commissioners of Enquiry, was then as is subjoined *. 

These lands, which are now wholly cultivated, appear 
at an early period to have been extensively covered with 
wood, the whole of which (totum nemus de Ristun) was 
granted by William the Lion to the Col din gh am monks. 

On the opposite side of the Eye formerly stood the 
village of 

SWINEWOOD, 
Which was anciently the property of the Earls of 
Dunbar. Between the years 1182 and 1232, however, 
Patrick, son of the Earl of Dunbar, made it over " to 
God, St. Mary, St. Cuthbert, St. Ebb, and the Durham 
monks serving God at Coldingham," for an hundred 

* Rental of the estate of Robert Craw, late of East Ren ton : — 

Money, or rent payable in Money - 
Barley 25 bolls at 10s. 6d. per boll - 
Oats 48 bolls at ditto per boll - 
Capons 60 at 8d. each - - - - - 
Hens 24 at 5d. each - - - - 
Carriages, 63 at Is. 8d. each - - 

£137 9 10 
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itoerks of silver, which sum was duly paid by Thomas 
Melsonby the Prior, as the Earl's letter of receipt, pre- 
served at Durham, evinces. About the same period 
Its Wood was granted to them by William the Lion. 
The village and lands were long held of the Priory 
by the Homes of Prenderguest, and, at the Reforma- 
tion* William Home was entered in the rental as pay- 
lug for them yearly £12. 2s. 4d., with 43 capons and 
22 head of poultry. Swinewood is now the property 
of W. F. Home, Esq. 

Pursuing the course of the Eye towards its mouth, 
the lands next in succession are those of 

AYTON. 

Two places of this name occur in Edgar's charter of 

endowment, one of which was probably the village 

which occupied nearly the same site as the present 

one,— the other the place called Nether Ayton, on the 

south-east bank of the river, and somewhat lower in 

its course. In some of the earliest charters the name 

is spelt exactly as at the present day ; in others, Eitun 

and Eiton. The etymology of both forms of the word 

Is very obvious-— the town on the river. Shortlyjsubse- 

queftt to the Conquest, a branch of the Anglo-Norman 

face of De Yescie settled here, and assumed from their 

place of abode the name of De Ayton or De Eiton. 

Helias and Dolfinus de Eitun attested a charter of 

Waldeve, Earl of Dunbar, about the year 1166. Ste- 

phanus de Eyton occurs as witness to a charter " de 

quieta clamatione de terra [de Swintona," granted by 

his son Earl Patrick, who died in 1232.* In the reign of 

William the Lion, Helias, Mauricius, and Adam de 

Eitun are among the witnesses to a donation of David 

de Quixwood to the lazaret or hospital of lepers at 

Auldcambus. In 1331, Adam, the Prior of Colding- 

ham, acknowledged a grant made to him of land for 
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the site of a mill near the bridge of Ayton, by Adam, 
the son of William de Aytoun. Robert de Ayton was 
among the number of the Scots slain at the battle of 
Nesbit-moor, 22d June 1402 *. The Ay tons of Inoh- 
dairney in Fife are said to .be the lineal descendants 
of this ancient family. 

By charter, of date 29th November 1472, the greater 
part of the lands of Ayton, with those of Whitfield, 
were granted to George de Home, son of Sir Alex- 
ander Home of Dunglass, who thus became ancestor 
of the Homes of Ayton. He was uncle to Alexander 
Home, and brother to Sir Patrick Home of Fast 
Castle. He was one of the Scottish commissioners 
appointed to meet at Hauden Stank and Reading-burn, 
in October 1484, to settle border disputes. His son 
and successor George, was among the persons of dis- 
tinction who were with Oliver Sinclair at the disastrous 
rout at Solway Moss in 1542, and taken prisoner. 
He was afterwards ransomed for £200 sterling t. He, 
with his brother David Home of Wedderburn, with 

* Vide Charters in Appendix to Raines' N. Durham, Charters in 
Appendix to Part II. of the present volume, and Cbartulary of Cold- 
jngham, in the Advocates' Library. Nesbit-moor, the scene of the 
battle above adverted to, is in the parish of Edrom, a few miles beyond 
our district. A party of Scots, under Patrick Hepburn, chieftain of 
Hailes, returning from an inroad into England, laden with booty, were 
there overtaken by the English, when the greater part of them, with 
their leader, were slain. 

t Reg. Mag. Sigil. LVII. Wood • Edition of Douglas's Peerage, i 
734.; Rid path's Border History, p. 542.; Act Pari. Scot ii. 462.; 
Godscroft relates the following anecdote of his kinsman, David of Wed* 
darburn, when proprietor of part of Ayton estate. " He had resol- 
ved to build a mill on the water of Ay, a little below the toun of Aiton, 
which had already come a pretty great length, the dam head and mill 
dam being both finished, and I believe that some corn had even been 
grinded at it, whence it became contrary to the law to draw off the 
water from it by any manner of way whatever. One James Craw of 
Gunsgreen dwelt in the neighbourhood, and had built ajnill a little 
below, which was quite useless, as David's had drawn off almost the 
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John Home of Blackadder, and other gentlemen of the 
Merse, agreed at Linlithgow, 4th October 1545, to 
assist to the uttermost of his power the body of 1000 
horse, which the king had sent to defend the border 
country " against the thievis and tratouris, as well as 
the English." Sir Patrick Home succeeded to the 
estate, a small moiety of which, at the Reformation, 
seems also to have belonged to the Homes of Fast 

whole water, and was otherwise very incommodious to him. This he 
did not perceive till his own mill was almost finished. He- therefore 
in the night-time removed the stones and turf which made up David's 
dam- head, and let the water down to his mill. This he did not do so 
privately as to prevent it being publickly said by all that he was the 
actor of it ; and it was he alone that could reap any benefit from it. This 
seemed to David to be a very arrogant action, and he was flushed with 
indignation that this man should have dared to be guilty of it ; and as 
he well knew that the allowing the first injury to pass unpunished 
gives occasion to more, he resolved to be revenged for it Many ad- 
vised him to put bim to death, as the only adequate punishment, but 
that was as far from his intention, as was all savageness and cruelty. 
Wherefore that he might at the same time repair his own honour, and 
take care of the man's life, he sent his uncle John with a few choice 
horsemen to intercept him in the fields, and bring him to him. But 
because John was more incensed against Craw, on account that his 
nephew had given the mill to him ; and as he was of a violent temper, 
David feared that he might commit some hardships against the man, 
or endanger his life. He therefore sent his brother George along with 
him, in order to check and moderate bis uncle's fire, and went himself 
to the castle of Aitoun, that he might be at hand, if occasion required. 
They meeting the man in the field, hasten towards him ; but before 
they could come up with him, he threw himself into the house of Bas- 
tilerig, and barring the doors, prepared to defend himself. John had 
continued battering against the door for some time, when at last he 
tiring, he resolved to shoot Craw through the door, which he was only 
prevented doing by George striking the gun out of his hand. The 
fugitive at length surrendered to George, and was conducted to Aitoun 
castle to his brother, who exacted nothing more than that he should re- 
place some of the stones with his own hand. Which being done, he 
was dismissed, after promising not to disturb the mill for the future, 
saying only that he had never before borne so heavy a burden."— 
Manuscript History of the Homes. 
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Castle and Wedderburn. From the rental it appears 
that Sir Patrick paid to the monastery £l. 13s. 4d. ; 
Wedderburn 8s. and Fast Castle 3s. A few years 
afterwards, Logan of Restalrig, as heir to the deceased 
knight of Fast Castle, became possessed also of his 
share of the Ayton estate ; and in the hands of several 
of the small proprietors are still preserved many feu- 
charters granted and signed by this singular individual 
as "dominus superior baronise de Aytoun." The 
Homes retained the estate till the year 17 16, when 
sentence of forfeiture was passed upon the honourable 
James Home of Ayton, second son of Charles, Earl of 
Home, who had rashly embarked in the Earl of Marr's 
vain attempt at reinstating the Stuarts upon the throne. 
Though his estate was confiscated, Home himself was 
acquitted, and is said to have lived for many years 
afterwards in the village of Birgham on the Tweed ; 
and in remembrance of the ancient dwelling of his 
fathers on the banks of the Eye, he called his new 
mansion Ayton House — by which name it still goes *. 
He died 5th December 1764, leaving two daughters, 
the eldest of whom married Alexander, ninth Earl of 
Home. After remaining a few years vested in the 
Crown, the estate was purchased by John Fordyce, Esq. 

* From the " Survey of the forfeited estates real lying in Scotland, 
taken by the surveyor and his deputy upon the oath of the several 
tenants, possessors, &c. by order of the Commissioners of Enquiry, in 
the years 1716 and 1717/' the rental of Ayton at that period seems to 
have been as follows : — 

Money, Rent payable in Money - - - £114 : 16 : 
Barley, 272 bolls, 3 fi riots at 10s. 5d. per boll 142 : J : 1 

Oats, 96 bolls at ditto per boll 50 : : 

Capons, 26 at 8d. each ; Hens, 195 at 6d. each 5 : 14 : 10 
Carriages, 113 at Is. 8d. per carriage - - 9:8:4 
Coals, carriage of 38 loads at 6d. each - - 0:19:0 
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one of the commissioners upon the forfeited estates, 
and ancestor of the present proprietor of that name. 

The ancient baronial castle of Ayton occupied the 
same delightful site on the banks of the Eye, as the 
rains of a modern mansion-house consumed by fire in 
the spring of 1834. It appears to have been a place 
of very considerable strength, though after its destruc- 
tion by Surrey, in 1497, it probably did not regain its 
former importance as a fortress. An old writer gives 
as the following account of it in 1544. " Four myles 
northward from Barwyck, close upon the water of Ay, 
standeth an old citadel pertaining to the Homes of 
that part, the which is very sore dismantled by reason 
of the late wars. Herein are ten harquebusiers at the 
will of its Lord, who holdeth it for the Queen of Scots/' 
In its vicinity stood three smaller fortalices, called 
Huildie's Tower and the Wall Tower, the residences 
of two smaller proprietors, called Huildie and Orkney, 
who long held land as vassals of the barons of Ayton. 
Adjacent to Ayton also, and within the same parish, 
are the small estates of Peel walls and Bastelridge, both 
of which, as may be inferred from their names, had 
formerly their respective fortresses or houses of de- 
fence. They were long the'property of distinct bran- 
ches of the family of Home, and there is a document 
extant, in which Home of Bastleridge is styled bailiff 
of the barony of Peel walls. 

The ancient village was situated close under the 
walls of the castle, from which it claimed protection. 
It consisted, at the Reformation, of thirteen husband- 
lands, and the sum of £9- 13s. 4d. with one cain fowl 
for each allotment, was annually levied from it by the 
monks. The present village is one of the pleasantest 
in Scotland, and according to the census of 1831, con- 
tained 663 inhabitants. 
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The Church was a cell or dependancy attached to 
our monastery, and its advowson was vested in the 
Prior and a chapter of the monks. It was probably 
founded soon after the institution of the Priory, though 
the first notice of it made in the chartulary is in a 
deed granted upwards of a hundred years later. The 
names of its chaplains occasionally occur, but as little 
or nothing is known of their history, their insertion 
appears unnecessary. The first of them whom we 
have met with was Hobertus Parsona capetLe de 
Ayton* who must have held office between the years 
1166 and 1232, being the period during which the in- 
dividual, whose charter he attests, flourished. The 
last of its chaplains under the old system, seems to 
have been John Home, who, on the 6th May 1554, 
subscribed a contract entered into by Sir Patrick 
Home of Ayton, and his kinsman, William Home of 
Prenderguest. Like the greater part of our old eccle- 
siastic edifices, the chapel was built in the form of a 
St. John's cross. The present church stands upon the 
foundation of that part of its walls which constituted 
its naye. The eastern wall of the chancel, and the 
south wing of the transept, constructed of square hewn 
sand-stone, and clothed with a beautiful mantle of ivy, 
are its sole remains. The interior of the transept has, 
in more recent years, been employed as a burial yault 
by the family of the present proprietor. Its window, 
represented here, with its circular arch and massive 
mullions, affords a fine specimen of the intermixture 
between the Saxon and Norman styles of architecture, 
introduced into Scotland during the twelfth century. 

After the arrangement of parishes, the present pa- 
rishes of Ayton, Eyemouth, and Coldingham, formed the 
then parish of Coldingham. At the Reformation, Ayton 
was disjoined from Coldingham, and united with Lam- 
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bertuil; but not long afterwards it became, as it is 
now, a parish per se. The stipend attached to theliv* 
ing is sixteen chalders, with a glebe, valued at £38 
yearly* The present incumbent is the Rev. George 
Tough. 

Within the same parish is 

PRENDERGUEST, 

Which is enumerated among the places granted by 
Edgar to the Coldingbam monks, and from them the 
Anglo-Norman or Saxon settler assumed the name of 
De Prenderguest. Many members of this ancient 
family occur as witnesses to the donations of Edgar's 
successors. Baldanus and Walthevus de Prendergest 
flourished during the reign of David I. ;. Henry de P- 
duriug that of William the Lion, and Waldeve, Helias,. 
Adam, and Henry de P. during the reigns of Alex* 
ander II. and III *. The latter received a charter in 
1265, from Hugh de Darlington, the Prior of Durham, 
granting him the privilege of having an oratory or pri- 
vate chapel within his barony of Prenderguest, " infra 
curiam suam de Prenderghest." " Henry de P. tenens 
Johannes de P." also appeared before the Sheriff of Ber- 
wick, 29th September 1296 1. 

When John Comyn, the Regent of Scotland, sub- 
mitted to Edward I. at Dunfermline, in February 1335, 
Peter de Prenderguest was one of the twelve knights 

* See Charters in Part II. and in the Chartulary of Coldingham. 
Swain, priest of Fishwick, in the reign oF David I. possessed half of 
the land of Prenderguest, which, with his property at Fish wick, Cold- 
ingham, and Lumsdean, he resigned to the monks of Coldingham in 
presence of Earl Henry. During the reign of Alexander II. Robert* 
son of William de Scremerston, granted to Ralph the Prior of Col- 
dingham, all his land of Prenderguest, with houses, tofts, and crofts*' 
Hist. N. Durham, A p. p. 16. 

f Charts Cold, and RotuL Scot. vol. i. 
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such information «* enabled him on the following even- 
ing to make a sudden attack upon the English, while 
they were incautiously mattered about the town* when 
about eighty ef them were Blain *. 

The baronies of Prendeigaest and Whiterig, with 
Whitsome, and maay other estates, were, by chanter 
of 27th August 1511, granted by James IV. to Adam 
9 Hepburn, second Earl of Bothwell, High Admiral of 
* Scotland and Sheriff of Edinburgh t. Before the Re* 
formation t they had become the property of the Homes, 
in whose hands they long continued. The present 
proprietor is John Dickson, Esq. 

From a letter addressed by the Earl of Northumber- 
land to King Henry VIII. it appears that Prenderguest 
was among the places burnt by Sir George Douglas 
during his destructive inroad in 1528, and that he took 
there 23 persons prisoners, 60 horse, and €00 head of 
cattle §. 

The lands of Flemington and Redball in this pariah, 
as has been already noticed, have obviously derived 
their names from their having at one period, probably 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, been the 
site of a Flemish colony and wool-mart. The former, 
during the early part of the sixteenth century, were 
the property of Adam Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, 
from whom they passed to Robert Logan, who had 
them attached to his barony of Restalrig, and in 1561, 
paid for them to the Priory £1. 16s. yearly. The 

* Fordun's Scotichronicon, vol. xiii. p. 42. 

t Douglas 9 Peerage (Wood's Edition), vol. i. p. 227. 

X In the rental of Coldibgfcataft Priory, made up at the Reformation, 
William Home is entered as paying for .his lands of Prenderguest, 
£3. 6s. 79* 

§ Letter preserved among the Cotton MSS. Calig. B. vii. 179' 
which gives a minute account of this foray. 
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present proprietors are T. J. Fordyce, Esq. Captain 
Brown, R. N. and Mrs. Meikle. The neighbouring 
lands of Fairneyside are now the property of Sir 
Abraham Home. During the fifteenth century, they 
formed a part of the estate of Ayton, and in 1573, Sir 
Patrick Home of Ayton granted a charter of them to 
his kinsman, Alexander Home of Kimmergham *. 

Near the mouth of the Eye, and in the same parish, 
are the lands of 

GUNSGREEN, 

Whose history is as obscure as the origin of the name. 
So far as our own researches have gone, we have met 
with no notice of them till the year 1542, when " ter- 
rse de Gunisgrene" are noticed as part of the property 
belonging to Sir Patrick. Home of Fast Castle, from 
whom they passed to his profligate son-in-law Logan, 
by whose forfeiture in 1608, they fell to the Crown. 
They were soon afterwards purchased by. Mr. James 
Craw of East Reston, whose descendants possessed 
that part of it, till within these few years, which goes 
by the name of Netherbyres, and is now the seat of 
Captain Brown, R. N. — a gentleman well known to the 
world as the inventor of the chain-cable, and construc- 
tor of suspension bridges in several parts of the king- 
dom. Near the northern extremity of the lands of 
Gunsgreen, now the property of the Rev. Abraham 
Home, were to be seen, about fifty years ago, the re- 
mains of a quadrangular tower, said to have been erect- 
ed by Oliver Cromwell. 

The name of the town or village of 

EYEMOUTH 

Is sufficiently descriptive of its situation. The first 

• Douglas' Peerage, ii. ; Rental of Coldingham ; Deed in posses- 
won of Mrs. Coulsoti of Hound wood. 
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whom he held in his company # . From the records of 
Lindisferne Priory we learn, that in 1326 William de 
P. possessed somewhat of the qualifications of a border 
reiver, having plundered the brewery and bakehouse 
of that religious house, it being the first instance of its 
having suffered ekaith at the hands of a freebooter t ; 
and in 1333, while Sir Alexander Seton's son remained 
a hostage in the bands of the* English Monarch at 
Tweedmouth, the knight of Prenderguest was among 
the number of those who succeeded in throwing them- 
selves into Berwick, and afterwards appears among 
the Scottish leaders at the disastrous conflict at Hali- 
don-hill X. Adam de P. his successor, seems to have 
sided with the English against his countrymen, and 
had his estate restored to him by Edward III., in 

1335 %. 

In 1337, Robert de Prenderguest headed a party of 
the English, who captured a rich stock of cattle from 
his countrymen on Calder-moor, in which exploit he 
had signalized himself by his military skill and valour. 
On the return home, instead of his services being ap- 
preciated as he had expected, he found himself seated 
at table among the servants, while others, whom he 
deemed less worthy, were carousing on the benches 
above him. Prenderguest sat sullen and reserved, 
neither eating nor participating in the revells of the 
evening ; and on being asked the cause by the marshal, 
returned a haughty and angry answer. Incensed at 

* Ridpath's Border History, p. 220. 

t History of N. Durham, Part I. p. 82. 

X Tytler's History of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 28. Contemporary with 
the valorous knight abore noticed, was Henry de Prenderguest, who 
witnessed a charter of Adam de Pontefract, Prior of Coldingham, in 
May 1332.— Chart. Cold. 

$ Rot. Scotire, vol. i. p. 388. 
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this, tbe latter struck him on the head so violently, 
that the blood ran copiously down his cheeks. Pren- 
dergaest sat during the remainder of the evening me- 
ditating revenge. On the soldiers returning to the 
castle for thp night, he continued io the town, deter- 
mined to revenge tbe insult which he had sustained, as 
soon as a fitting opportunity should present itself. On 
the following day the marshal, and a few followers, en- 
tered the town, and on passing the house in which 
Prenderguest awaited \ heir approach, he suddenly start- 
ed out upon him, and stabbed him through the heart He 
also* mortally wounded three of the marshal's follow-* 
era, who attempted to prevent him mounting his horse, 
which stood ready to bear him to a place of safely. On 
this he fled to St. Augustine's chapel, within the sanc- 
tuary of Holyrood, closely pursued by the English, 
who, on their arrival, found him kneeling before the 
altar in the chapel. The sanctity of the spot alone pre- 
vented them from here plunging their swords into the 
body of the refugee. They contented themselves with 
setting a strong guard upon the entrance of the chapel, 
and preventing either meat or drink from being con- 
veyed to him, occasionally pricking him with the 
points of their swords, to prevent him enjoying tbe 
benefit of sleep. Tbe monks, however, compassionating 
his miserable situation, contrived means of getting 
provisions introduced to him without the knowledge of 
tbe soldiers, through an aperture in tbe roof of the 
chapel ; and when the latter had waited twelve days 
and nights, expecting to find their captive die of 
starvation, the holy fathers let down a rope, by which 
they drew him out of the chapel, and allowed him to 
escape. Prenderguest hastened to his countryman, 
William Douglas, whom he found with a party of his 
troops on the hills of Pentland, and imparted to him 
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notice of it made in the Coldingham records occurs in 
a charter of Edward de Lestailrig, granting to the 
monks two tofts of land there, between the years 1174 
and 1214. So early as the reign of Alexander II. its 
shipping was considerable, and about that time its har- 
bour master, John Kinkborn, was summoned to the 
court of Ayton, to answer to a charge of haying made 
an exorbitant demand of anchorage dues, for a vessel 
that had entered the port. It seems to have been 
much employed by the monks at that period, as a com- 
modious harbour for importing supplies required for 
the support of their establishment, and for shipping the 
wool, hides, and other articles in which they trafficked. 
In ancient documents, the town and lands of Eye-* 
mouth are generally described as lying within the 
barony of Coldingham, and sheriffdom of Berwick ; 
and the proprietors held their lands and houses of the 
Prior and monks as the temporal superiors. Most 
of them, during the thirteenth and fourteenth c$ntu» 
ries, belonged to the proprietors of the neighbouring 
estates of Renton, Ayton, and Lamberton *. More 
recently, however, the Homes of Fast Castle acquired 
the greater part of the land in the parish, and, as heir 



* * So early as the year 1250, Adam de Eiton granted to Henry de 
Lamberton three tofts of land with houses in Eyemouth, which he had 
purchased from Richard de Renton " tres tqftos cum dotnibus in villa 
de Aymouthe, infra baroniam de Coldypgham sita, quos olim. vendidit 
mini Ricardus de Reintune ;" and at Easter, 1296, William de Lam, 
berton made a disposition to the following effect in the court of Ed- 
ward J, ;-*?" Wilelraus de Lamberton venit hie in curiam et cognovit 
cartam suam in haec verba,— Sejant opines, &c. quod ego Wilelmus dp 
Lamberton dedi, $c domino Matfbeo de Redeman et Godythe, uxori 
eius, et eorum heredibus, vel eorum assignatis, totam terrain meam cum 
suis edificiis et cum omnibus sujs pertinentiis in villa de Aymouth, ha? 
bendam, &c. in feudo et hereditate de capitalibus dominictt illius feqdj. M 
-—Chapter House Rolls, No, 9. 

S 
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to the last baronet of that name, it was for some years 
held by Robert Logan of Restalrig. After the for- 
feiture of his estates, it was purchased from the Crowtt 
by Sir Lawrence Scot, by the marriage of whose olily 
daughter, Euphemia, it passed into the family Of a 
Colonel Winram. The estate being again exposed to 
sale, it was purchased by Mr< Trotter of Morton-hallj 
who, in 1764> disposed of it to the late Patrick Home, 
Esq. of Billie, in whose family it has since continued. 
The parish of Eyemouth, as already noticed, till the 
period of the Reformation, formed a part of that of 
Coldingham, from which it was then disjoined* Pre- 
vious to that sera, its church was one of the many dte- 
pendances subordinate to the church of St Mary at 
Coldingham. The names of its chbplaihs are occa- 
sionally met with in the Scottish chartulaiies, though 
by no means so frequently as to admit of an accurate 
list of them being drawn up. In the years lQf&SS, 
Gilbert the priest (presbyter) of Eyemouth appears as 
witness to a confirmatory charter granted by William, 
Bishop of St. Andrews, to the monks of Durham. In 
1340, Robert de Kellaw officiated here, biit was sotin 
afterwards elevated to the high station of Sacrist in 
the priory, from which he was ejected, in 1345, in con- 
sequence of his dishonesty. The last of its chaplains 
Was probably Thomas Steele, whose name id casually 
noticed in a feu-charter of George Home of Wedder- 
burn, dated 7th May, 1551 *. 

* The names of the Episcopal chaplains, who held office between that 
time and the Revolution are unknown. The following Presbyterian 
dergymen hare been subsequently ministers of the parish, 1st, 1690, 
Mr. Thomas Ramsay, who was inducted contrary to the wish of th6 
people, and opposed by an Episcopal tdi vine, Mr. James Lan tie ; 2d, 
1699, Mr. William Gulane; 3d, 1730, Mr. William Allan ; 1748, MK 
James Allan, son of the preceding; 1769, Mr. Thomas Tait; 177&> 
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The harbour of Eyemouth, being the only sea-port 
in Berwickshire, and now a market-town of consider- 
able importance, deserve particular notice* The fol- 
lowing extracts from a Work which treats largely <m 
the subject, may not be unacceptable to the mercantile 
class of our readers : 

M It is," says the author of the volume alluded to^ 
f the private property of a country gentleman, to whtm 
some ancient small customary dues are payable from 
trade and shipping, but without any reciprocal oblige 
tion to improve the port, or to keep its necessary accooi* 
modations in repair, for which indeed these dues am 
utterly inadequate. It consequently long remained a 
mere open tide-creek at the influx of the Eye into .ft 
bay of some extent, and entirely exposed to the sea in 
several directions. In that state nothing but boats and 
bqrks, or sloops of the smallest size, could enter, and 
Ate mouth of the river was often blocked up by a bar 
or bank- of gravel, driven in by gales from the sea,, 
fitom the beach of the bay. In the old feu-charters to 
the vassals of Eyemouth, the feuers are taken bound to 
assist in clearing away such obstructions from the 
mouth of the river, which often accumulated so as to 
prevent all access or exit during weeks . or months un- 
less thus removed by labour, or by freshes or floods in 
the river. 

. " About the year 1747» the late William Crow, Esq. 
of Netherbyres, a gentleman of distinguished genius, 
and of great mathematical and mechanical knowledge, 
planned what is now called the Old Pier, which he got 
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Mr, Jame* Williamson, previously minister of the High Meeting 
House/ Berwick, and afterwards translated to Whitekirk in East Lo- 
thian, where he died ; 1790, Mr. George Todd, formerly minister of 
Ladjrkirk; 1800, Dr. Smith. TJe present incumbent is thejtev. John 
Turnbull. • . * 
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constructed by means of private subscriptions* By 
this, the accumulation of gravel was much prevented* 
in consequence of its resisting the oblique reverbera- 
tion of the Waves from the beach of the bay into the 
mouth of the river. After this, the harbour became 
practicable for coasting vessels of some size* Before 
this material improvement, hardly any thing whatever 
could either be imported or exported at Eyemouth. 
Sensible of their monopoly from situation, it is said 
that the traders in Berwick behaved very cavalierly to 
the Berwickshire farmers, who had grain to sell, and to 
the country gentlemen who had occasion for any im- 
ports ; but after the building of this pier, and their ex- 
perience of the rivalship of the trade at Eyemouth in- 
terfering materially with their own, they altered their 
conduct very considerably in these respects. Yet 
more grain, oatmeal, and malt continued to be ship- 
ped from Eyemouth than from Berwick, until that 
town opened its trade to resident non-freemen. 

" About 1767> the elbow of the Old Pier, construct- 
ed under the direction of Mr. Crow, was undermined 
by a great flood of the Eye, and fell down, greatly ob- 
structing the harbour by a number of large stones 
from its ruins *. Sensible of the great advantages de- 

* The following notice of this flood by the iter. James Allan, written 
two months before his death) was published during that same year. 
" On Friday, 7th January, 1767, we had a most severe storm, the wind 
blowing very hard, and there being then stream tides. At high water, 
the sea breached over most of the houses along the shore, destroyed 
several of the roofs, broke down the dykes of the barn-yards, overturned 
the corn stacks, and damaged the walls of sundry strong houses. Not a 
few families left their houses, and were with difficulty preserved from 
being drowned. The high street was like a little sea ; the other houses 
along the river side were in no better condition, the windows of them 
being broke) the under floors tore up, and partitions beat down. The 
furniture was greatly destroyed, and considerable damage done in the 
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rived from this pier, and wishing to protect the har-> 
hour from the sea, which made free passage, in heavy 
gales, oyer the rocks where the New Pier now stands, 
the gentlemen of the county got the late highly cele- 
brated Mr. Smeaton to inspect the place, and to exa- 
mine ship-masters and pilots, that he might direct such 
improvements as he should judge necessary. He ac- 
cordingly planned the New Pier, which was begun in 
1769, and finished in 1773, at the expence of £2,100. 
" In 1796, a resolution was formed, to endeavour to 
procure funds for rebuilding the gap in the old pier, 
and a further breach of its turret or extremity which 
took place from an immense flood of the Eye in No- 
vember 1794, and for repairing the parapets of the 
new pier, which had become defective. Private sub* 
scriptions were procured to the extent of nearly £1000, 
and a donation was given of £300 by the Convention 
of the Scots royal boroughs. In consequence of these 
aids, the necessary works were commenced. Sensible, 
however, that nothing permanent could be effected 
without some regular and settled income for repairs 
and farther improvements, an act of Parliament was 
procured in 1797, imposing certain duties on vessels 
coming into the harbour, and vested under the ma* 
nagement of trustees, with perpetual succession, for 
the express purpose of repairing, improving, "and deep- 
ening the harbour *. 

cellars. All the dykes along the river are broke down ; two of five 
ships in the harbour drove up the river so far that a common tide will 
not flow near to them, and all the timber on the quay was carried a 
long way up the river/' — Universal Museum, 1767* - 

* Berwickshire Agricultural Report, pp. 9, 10, 11. drawn up in 
1809, by Robert Kerr, Esq., F. A. S. E. The harbour dues of Eye. 
mouth imposed by this act, are one penny for every quarter of grain, 
malt, meal, and flour ; sixpence per ton on potatoes ; one half-penny 
per bushel on salt shipped from, or landed in the harbour ; two-pence 
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* In former days a considerable contraband trade in 
iPMfce* foreign spirits, tea and tobacco, was carried oft 
&t Eyemouth, and most of the old housed seem to have 
been constructed with a view to accommodation in this 
mpeot and the prevention of discovery. This illicit 
traffic has, however, by the amendment, atfd better 
exeoution of the revenue laws, been long since abolish* 
fid. A weekly cdro-markefc held on Thursday, wm 
established in January 1&S& in whioh the greater part 
of the grain .produced in the neighbourhood is dis- 
posed o£ During the first year of Its existence, the 
sale ib flfcid to have amounted to j££JO,QQO. 

On the summit of a bold and somewhat triangular 
shaped boundary of Eyemouth bay, stood the Fort 
erected by the Duke of Somerset in the winter of 
J547, and of which he appointed Sir Thomas Gower* 
Marshal of Berwick, to be governor. The foundations 
of Hie walls of a small quadrangular tower on the 
yerge of a deep trench at the landward extremity of 
the cliff, are its sole architectural record. A series of 
oolong mounds and pits, evidently artificial, are scatter- 
ed around it 

It may here be noticed, that in the year 17&7> Bo? 
bert Burns, the poet, in the course of his border- tour, 
paid it visit to Eyemouth* when the brethren of St, 
Abb's Lodge of Frdbmasons did themselves the honour 
of making him a Royal Arch Masqn, without exacting 
the customary fee of admission *. 

per ton register, on all vessels which may arrive in the harbour to load 
or unload their cargoes or any part thereof; one penny per ton register, 
on all other ships or vessels that may enter the . harbour, excepting 
foreign vessels, from each of which a guinea is exacted. 
* The following entry occurs in the Lodge Books : — 

" Eyemouth, 1M May, 1787- 
" At a general encampment held this day, the following brethren 
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At the Reformation, the Priory received to yearly 
rental from the toWri of Eyemouth? £«; 0*. 3d. with 
74 heads of poultry $ from the lands df Highlte#s> MfcH 
belonging to Sir Alelailde* Hotote of Mander»tofl#/ 
now to David Renton, Esq., £%; St. 4d. ; froW'Bie^ 
rig, then belonging to the former, now to Witiiatti F« 
Home, Esq., £2. 8s. 4d. with f fowfe; the mill of 
Eyemouth, held by William Home of Praidergtte&ty 
£8. The lands of Linthill, which titen belonged *o 
the last-named individual, and held by his descendants* 
till the beginning of last century, when they wei*e pur- 
chased by Ninian Home, Efcq. of Billie, are no* enter- 
ed in the rental, in October, 1751, his son's Wid8#* 
was most barbarously murdered in the Mansion*hoUfie» 
of Linthill, by her confidential servaftt, Norman RosBy 
Who, with the design of robbing hei* of a sum of money, 
which he bad conveyed to her from Edinburgh on tine 
preceding day, secreted himself beneath her bed. Sup* 
posing that she had fallen teleep, he issued fbrth from* 
his hiding-place* and was about to extract from hfefr 

were made tto'yal Arch Masons, viz. : Robert Burns from the Lodge <# 
St. James', Tarbolton, Ayrshire, and Robert Ainslie, from the Lodge 
of St Luke's, Edinburgh, by James Carmichael, William Grieve, 
Daniel Dow, Robert Oreire, &c. &c. Robert Ainslie paid che guinea 
admission dues; but on account of R. Burns' remarkable poetical $eniu% 
the encampment unanimously agreed to admit him gratis, and consider- 
ed themselves honoured by having a man of such shining abilities for 
one of their companions*' When in Eyemouth, the bard resided with 
Mr. Grieve, a respectable 'corn-merchant. The following fs a "tiote 
from his diary, published in Cunningham's Life of Burn* >— ff Ocmm 
up a bold shore and over a wild country to Eyemouth) (from Berwick) 
— *up and sleep at Mr. Grieve's. Saturday. Spend the day.a> Mr,. 
Grieve's, made a royal arch mason of St. Abb's Lodge. Mr. William 
Grieve the oldest brother, a joyoiis, warm-hearted, jolly, cfever fello^ 
— takes a hearty glass, and sings a good song. ' Mr. Robert, his br*' 
ther and partner in trade, a good fellow, but says little. — Take a sail 
after dinner— Fishing of all kinds pays tithe at Eyemouth." 
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pocket the key of the drawer in which the money was 
deposited, when the lady began to move. Norman in* 
stantly drew out a clasp-knife, and rushing towards his 
hapless mistress, inflicted on her several fatal wounds, 
not, however, before she had succeeded in alarming the 
household, either by her cries or by pulling the bell* 
rope. The assassin made his escape by leaping over 
the window, and the unfortunate lady shortly after- 
wards expired. In a field of pease hard by the bouse, 
the wretched man was found a few days afterwards,, 
with his right leg broken, in consequence of his des- 
perate leap. He was immediately conveyed to Edin- 
fcgirgh, tried, and convicted of the horrid crime upon 
the testimony of his fellow servants, to whom " she 
being yet able to speak, declared that he, Norman 
Ross, was the person who had done that bloody deed, 
and directed them to look for the knife, which was ac* 
cordingly done, and found behind the bed besmeared 
with blood/' Before execution his right band was 
struck off, and after it, his body suspended in chains on 
Leith Walk. He was the last person on whom this 
part of the Scottish Criminal Law was enforced *, 

LAMBERTON. 

The name is doubtless derived from a Saxon called 
Lambert, who here settling with his followers, gave 
rise to the tun or village, either before the conquest or 
within SO years subsequent to it, as two places bore 
this name in 1098, when Edgar bestowed them on the 
Monks of Durham. These places in after years went 
by the names of Upper or Greater Lamberton (Su- 
perior Lamberton, or Major Lamberton) and Little 
Lamberton, (Parva Lamberton) — the former occupy-* 
ing the site of the present farm-house and offices— the 

* Newgate Calendar, Hume on Crimes, vol. ii. p. 228. 
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hrtter, perhaps* that *f (fee fitftn-eteading oalled Life* 
bdrtofi Shields. Th«mliwrial tenant, \rho held A p&it^P 
these lands of thfc Prior off Dufham* astumtd ffcftn them 
the nan* of Ldmfeerton* William de Lamberton* It* 
fitat of the nam* wheka Wift have met With,, Ht«4 during 
the roigta of Datid L He w*e witness to a dharttt* *f 
Bid Htaly, ton of that ntonai-ch* coafln&trig Cofepafc 
nek's fift of the Villages of Edroiki and Nesbit to fit* 
Glthbett'e monks *. Henry de Lamterton wa* out of 
the baton* appointed ito Iflgfi, 16 examine the daimi 
Wfaieh Robfert Bracfe bdVanefed to the Sgdttifth eroWn $ 
and £8th August 1396, he swore fealty to Edward L ft* 
Berwick. Robert dt Lairiberton tdso swore fealty to 
the sainfe mbhaitoh* within the chapel of Berwick Castle 
id June 1996 t* William de Lamberton sold sGdn a& 
terwarda, a portion of land in Upper* Lamb*rtorl to 
Rogfcr de GosWiek, which wtis afterwards granted by 
Robert L to Henry Gosure, Who was to do &f the inane 
the usual suits and aerVioest. From this An dent fa* 
wily probably spk-ung the fhtnttis William Lattibertonj 
Ardhbishop Of St Andrews, by Whose advice and ««* 
statanofc the irtimoktal Bruce was encouraged id hii 
efforts to deliver Scotland from the tb^ldbm of ft* 
English yoke. 

* Charters iu Raines' North Durham. Appendix, J*art t, 
t Proline's IfecftWls of Che ?W*r. About the s&nle titne, William 
de Lartberten granted to &f atdieW 4* ftedefcah add aU Wife ftodjfUlet 
their heirs and a§sigBe6s» al) the land *nl tidtaes which h4 Jxtsfeewed th 
the village ef Lamberton* part of which he held of tbe Prior of the 
Hospital of St, John at Torplhicben, and \>art of Ingeram de Gynes. 
-MiCha^ter House Bolt*, i4 Ed. I. 

t Regtstrttra Magni Bfgilli, 4, 19. Tim earns kin^ graced tflAu. 
rente de Aberaelfe y the lands in the Village of Lamberton, whtah del 
WongfJd te Iag«ranl de Gyde*, knight, « in exttlittim vigiflti lt»fttte- 
#um terras laciende mM* et befetiibus, eVc. eeftfetattt dUoruftt ArdWw 
tetrthin ta eatorcit* w*tre ad ttiriaw tfatraja rMtMitatum to Stow 
wye/* Id. 4. 8. 

T 
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Contemporary with this family, the Lindsays of 
Earlston seem to have possessed a portion of the lands 
of Lamberton. During the reign of William the Lion, 
William de Lindesay was " dominus de Lamberton," 
and granted to the monks of Coldingham the church 
of Ercheldun, with one ploughgate of land, and to this 
donation, Thomas de Lamberton is one of the wit- 
nesses *• During the reign of Edward III. Walter 
de Lindesay incurred sentence of forfeiture, when the 
King issued a writ to William de la Vale, chamberlain 
of Berwick, 4th Nov. 1364, entitled " Mandatur quod, 
Parva Lamberton, tanquam una terrarum prioratus 
Coldingham i®, restituatur, Priori Dunelmense." From 
this it appears, that Walter de Lindsay bad held the vil- 
lage " by doing homage, and the service of paying yearly 
to the Coldingham monks thirty-seven shillings and 
fourpence, by doing suit of court at the three head 
courts of the Priory, and by giving up every thirteenth 
measure of corn grown at Lamberton, and grown at the 
mill of the Priory." All the rents and arrears of rents 
due from the time it had come into the Chamberlain's 
hands, are ordered to be paid to the Prior* Accord- 
ingly De la Vale made return to the precept " quod 
Prior de Coldingham, babeat redditum suum de parva 
Lamberton t. w , . 

These lands were, by charter of date 10th Decem- 
ber, 1450, granted by John, Lord Halliburton, to Sir 
Patrick Hepburn of Hailes, Sheriff of Berwickshire, 
in whose family they continued till the early part of. 

• 

+ Chartulary of Newbottle. History of N. Durham, Append, p. 39. 

t Rolls of Scottish Parliaments, vol. i. pp. 712, 887* Chartulary of 
Coldingham. The village of Little Lamberton seems to have been 
granted to two other persons in the interval that elapsed between 
Lindsay's forfeiture and the issuing of the above precept, viz.: to Hugh 
.Gifford of Horndean and Robert de Maunyel, knight, who successively 
rebelled. 
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the following century •• The estate then became the 
property of David Renton, Esq. of Billie — a descend- 
ant of the ancient foresters of Coldingham t. The 
Rentons of Lamberton are now represented by Alex- 
ander Campbell Renton, Esq. grandson of the last 
lineal descendant, Lieut. Colonel Alexander Renton. 

The village and peel of Lamberton were, as has been 
formerly noticed, burnt and razed by the Earl of Hert- 
ford's army in 1548. Its church was a chapel ry be- 
longing to the Priory of Coldingham, to which its ad- 
vows on was attached. In the ancient Taxatio of the 
Deanery of the Meree, it was rated at fifteen merks. 
A very small portion of its ancient walls in the centre 
of a small church-yard are still standing. Its site is now 
used as a burial-ground by the family of Renton of 
Lamberton. 

In the year 1650, the parish of Lamberton was 
United with that of Mordington on the south-west, and, 
quoad sacra, entrusted to the clergyman of the latter. 
About half a mile westward from the ruins of Lam- 
berton church is a conical eminence, called the 
Witches 9 Knowe, which tradition points out as the spot 
where, so recently as the beginning of last century, 
several wise women of the parish were consigned to the 
flames. No account of their trial, or of the circum- 
stances which led to their cruel fate, has come to our 
knowledge ; they are said to have been the last who 
suffered for that supposed crime previous to the wise 
enactment of George II., in 1722, which did infinitely 
more than fire or faggot to repress unholy traffickings 
with the Evil One. 

* Douglas' Peerage (Wood's Edition), i. 224. 

+ His daughter Susan, in 1543, married Andrew Haig, the twelfth 
in succession of the ancient barons of Bemersyde. In the course of the 
two succeeding centuries, the Rentons acquired the lands of NorthfieloV 
Blackadder, Fishwick, and Mordington. 
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At t&* Jl*fottn*tiw, tto estate trf La«bwt« 
wtttd by fonfera gf BUtie» *m rite* in tfeo raritl tf 
tfet Pifaiy at £l, 16s, yearly, 

MORDINQTQN* 

tha lend* erf Moriingtnm lie to the southward of 
Itambofton, end now give name to 9 parish comprising 
tatfet The name is anciently spelt Mordyngten, of 
Morthyngton, and probably is derived iroio its having 
hoen the settlement of a Saxen called Mordyn, $r M&L , 
thyn. It constituted one of the original possosstons of 
the Coldiogham monks, and the Saxon or fforaasin 
emigrant who held them of the latter to fen, took the 
ftuno of De Mordingten. William de Mordington* 
or de Bondington, as his descendant aubscribei hino^ 
self in contemporary charters, held the high office of 
QueceUariua, or Chancellor of Scotland during the 
reign of Alexander II. ({a granted the monks of 
Goldtflgham a fishing water called Schipe&wet in th* 
Tweed. His chatter, with its round seal bearing an 
armed warrior on horseback, are preserved in the A** 
ehivea at Durham. He also appears as witness to 
some of the charters grafted to the priory by Patrick 
Earl of Dunbar, between t}ie years llgSand lfl9£*t 
In 1943, about three months preview to the death of 
Alexander, he was one of the twelve knights appointed 
to hold a meeting for ascertaining the laws of the 
marches between thq two kingdoipp, and for enforcing 
their observation. Petrus de Mordington took the 
oath of allegifinee to Edward L at Berwick, 13th June 
1291 1. During the reign of Robert Bruce, bis daugh* 
ter Agnes de Mordington received from Edward HI. 
an exemption from a payment of 40s. per annum, due 

# Qtertvrfary ef (3ol#ngtu*tm 

t Rymer's Feeder* 
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faun tha barony of M e* dington for eastfo+guard rqpt to 
the cattle of Berwick *• She shortly afterwards, With 
her husband Henry de Halyburton, resigned i&e baro* 
aits of Mordington aqd Longforina£us, and that mo- 
narch then beataW&i thepi on his nephew Thomas 
Randolph, Earl of Moray, in reward for his bravery on 
the field of Bannoekburn f. After his death, Mor- 
dington was held in succession by his two sons* The* 
»as and John, both of whom fell upon the field of 
hattlerrrnthe former at Duplin, 19th August, 1832,— the 
latter at Neville's Croas, l?th October, 1346. Leaving 
M OpaJte iiaue, this barony, with the other lfirge estates 
belonging to the Earldom of Moray, hecame the pro- 
perty of their Amaaanio sister, Black Agnes, Countess 
pi Durxbar. It had, however, other nominal proprie* 
}*>!* invested hy the Grown pf England t. When her 

* Account ef Robert de Ttigdale, Sheriff e# Berwick, in the Pipe 

iMK & m iik 

t 4g9M fa ^orflingtw *t the WWe time «pl4 tfl Jofo toil af A<fc« 
pruning, " totam terrain <Je Gillandriston in le Garmach/' for 360 
toerks, and the sate was confirmed by Robert I. in 1331. (Kegist* 
Mag. Siglk 1(1 34.) Hep successor Randolph acquired, besides Mor* 
AingtqRj %h§ w^aor of Dupse. in Berwickshire; tbt Isle and Calf of 
Man ; tfje fcajf of |he bajony of Urr in Pumfrie^slu>e; Aherdoqr »■ 
t^ifeshire ; Norton and Tibers in Nithgdale ; Moohritm, in Gal Jq way ; 
Blantyre in Clydesdale, and Cumngck in Ayrshire. Robertson's Index, 9. 
f>oug. Peerage, 16. 

% The claim of Paramouqtoy was still maintained by the k|ng of 
ffrgJfWfi- Acoqrdiog to the, Register, on account of the rebeUwn of 
Jojip, son, of Ttomas, lat* Earl of Moray, Edward granted to Jabn de 
Denum the lan^s pf Morthynton and Langefprd Makhous (so spelt)! 
trith the advowson of the church of the former place. At Denum's 
death, they fell to his sister Margaret, wife of Thomas de Dal ton, who 
granted a charter of them to a neighbouring proprietor, Catherine de 
Latham., which was, confirmed by Edward III. at Redyng, 13th June 
1347* {Rot. Scot. i. p. 698.) About the same time, or during the. reign 
of David II. (1330-71)* Adam Hepburn of Hailes, granted a charter 
of lands in the village of Mordington to John Ronton, burgess of pe.iv 
wick.— -Nesbifs Heraldry, i. 237. 
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daughter Agnes married Sir James Douglas, of Dal* 
keith, the latter received a charter of the lands of , 

Mordington from his wife's brother, George, Earl of I 

Dunbar, dated 21st November, 137% which was con* 
firmed by Robert IL They continued in the posses* * 

sion of his successors, the Earls of Morton, till the at- 
tainder of the famous Regent Morton, in June, 1581, 
when they reverted to the Crown. 

On the 24th August, 16S4, the lands and barony of 
Over-Mordington were granted to Sir James Douglas, 
second son of William, tenth Earl of Angus, who was 
created a peer by Charles L with the title of Lord 
Mordington, 14th November, 1641* He died 11th Fe- 
bruary, 1656, and was succeeded by his only son Wil- 
liam in his title and estates *. His son James, during 
the lifetime of his father, had a charter, " To James, 
Master of Mordingtoun," of the lands of Nether Mor* 
dingtoun, of date 2d August, 1 66% t. The latter was 
succeeded by his son George Douglas, fourth Lord 
Mordington, who died in London, 10th June 1741* 
He published in 1724, " The great blessing of a Mo* 
" narchical Government, when fenced about with and 
bounded by the laws, and these laws secured, de- 
fended and observed by the monarch. Also, that as 
a Popish government is inconsistent with the true 
happiness of these kingdoms ; so great also are the 
" miseries and confusions of anarchy, Most humbly 
" dedicated to his Majesty by George Douglas, Lord 
" Mordington t." His son Charles went to sea while 
young, and did not return till after the death of his 

* Mag. Sigil. L. lir. p. 322. Wood's Edition of Douglas' Peerage, 
ii. p. 263. 
t Mag. Sigil. L. Ix. p. 192. 
X Park's Walpole, roL v. p. 147- 
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father. He did not assume the title of Lord Mor- 
dington. He engaged in the rebellion of 1745, and 
was taken prisoner, and tried 11th September, 17*6» 
under the designation of Charles Douglas, E»q. He 
then pleaded his peerage, which was objected to by 
the counsel for the crown ; but on proving his de- 
scent, his trial was postponed, and himself remanded 
to the Castle of Carlisle, from which he was soon af- 
terwards released. On the abolition of the heritable 
jurisdictions, in 1747, he claimed for the privilege of 
regality over his lands of Nether Mordington, £300, 
which was refused *♦ He died without issue, and thus 
terminated the male line of the Lords Mordington t. 

At the beginning of the century, a family called Hay 
had become proprietors of the lands of Upper Mor- 
dington. In 1747, the proprietor of that name claim- 
ed for the privilege of regality, £150, but his suit was 
rejected. Towards the close of the century, the 
whole lands of Mordington were purchased by John 
Renton, Esq. of Lamberton, in the hands of whose re< 
presentative the greater part of them still remain. 

• Struthers' History of Scotland, p. 527. 

t Charles Douglas left a sister, Mary, who assumed the title of 
Baroness Mordington. She died 22d July, 1791, without issue by her 
husband, William Werner, Esq. an officer of the royal regiment of 
horse guards, who fought at the battles of Dettingen and Fontenoy. 
The arms of this honourable, bat now extinct family, were: Quarterly: 
1st and 4th Argent, a man's heart, gules, enaigned with an imperial 
crown, proper ; on a chief, azure three stars of the first for Douglas. 
2d and 3d gules, three crescents for Oliphant. (The first Lord M. had 
married a daughter of Lord Oliphant, and laid claim to the title which 
was not, however, awarded him.) Crest. On a cap of dignity, a sala- 
mander in flames, reguardani, vert. Supporters. A savage, armed with 
a baton, and wreathed about the head and middle with laurel ; sinister, 
a stag collared and chained, both proper. Motto, Forward." Douglas' 
Peerage, (Wood's Edition) vol. ii. p. 264 
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If the wOrds Bondington and Mordington were, to 
is probable* tanployed to indicate the same place, thi* 
parish* duritag the thirteenth century, comprehended a 
gridt portion of that of Berwick ; the lands of Lethum 
and Faiifcyflat being noticed in a charter of that period 
as lying within its limits* Its ancient church stood in 
a fiAld in front of the present mansion-house called the 
Kirk Park, and is said to have been intentionally set 
firfe to> and cteiSumed about the middle of last century. 
Its pardon, John de Paxton, was one of the few Scot- 
tish ecclesiastics who, at the ecclesiastic council held 
at Perth, in 1275, by order of Pope Gregory X. f*% 
fused to contribute the tithe of his benefice towards 
expelling the Saracens from the Holy Land. The 
chufCh appears* however* in the taxation of the Mefse 
deanery assessed at twenty-four merks. His successor, 
Bernard de Lyiiton, a celebrated churchman and pa- 
triot, elsewhere noticed* held the terrors of Papal ek- 
oomdranioation equally at defiance* 

In the centre of its little cemetery, which id studded 
with rude and moss-clad monuments, is a gloomy burial 
vault. On one side of its doorway, which opens upon 
the east, are carved the initial letters, W. M; abotd a 
h6att transfixed with a dagger, which Wild part 6t the 
armorial bearings of the family of Douglas — the an- 
cient proprietors of the estate. In the interior is a tablet 
imbedded in its western wall, on which is represented 
a figure of our Saviour extended upon the Crdas, With 
an inscription in rude character* apparently Hebrew. 
At its base stand two figures attired in a monkish habit, 
one of whose heads is surmounted with the flewr de 
that of the other with the thistle. 
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EDINGTON, 

Which appears to have derived its name from a Saxon, 
called Edwin, or Edin, during the period of the Hep- 
tarchy, or at any rate anterior to the Conquest. It was 
for several centuries held of the Priory by the family 
of Edington, who frequently occur as witnesses to ite 
charters. Aldanus de Edington and his son Adam 
successively attested charters granted to it by Waltheve 
and Patrick Earls of Dunbar, between the years 1166 
and 1289. Robert de Edington also is among the wit- 
nesses to the charter of Roger, bishop of St. Andrews, 
in 1193, " quod ecclesia de Coldingham, libera sit a 
Can et Cuneved," &c. * On 27th July, 1479, Jacobus 
de Edington, with John Ellem of Butterdean, Gavin 
Home of Manderston, and other proprietors in the 
east of Berwickshire, were summoned to appear before 
the Parliament, to answer to the charge of treason in 
having held out the castle of Dunbar against the King, 
and for having cruelly put to death some of his sub- 
jects (pro crudeli homicidio ac interfectione diverso- 
ruito nostrorum fidelium legiorum et servitorum) t. 

The barony of Edington was, by charter of date 
2d May, 1593-4, granted to Lord George Ramsay of 
Dalhousie. It was afterwards confirmed to his son, 
10th December, 1631 1. During the latter part of the 
century, it belonged to the family of Lauder. In April 
1700, Sir Robert Lauder of Edington, sullied his name 
by murdering David Spence of West Mains, a small 
property at Chirnside, now incorporated with the 

* Charters in Appendix to North Durham, and Chartulary of Cold- 
, ingham. 

t Acts of the Scot. Parliament, vol. ii. p. 125. 
X Mag. Sigil. L. Mi. No. 86. 

X 
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testate of Nine wells *. It was then purchased by James 
Hay, E8q., who, in 1745, was confined in Berwick jail 
for some time upon a suspicion of Jacobitism. The 
present proprietor is William Hay, Esq. of Druiiimel- 
zier and Dunse Castle. 

The Castle or Tower of Edington, stood about a 
hundred yards southward from the turnpike road lead- 
ing from Berwick to Dunse. Its sole remains is a ruin- 
ous wall, which seems to hare formed the south side of 
the building. It measures about ten feet in height, and 
fifty in breadth, and presents a series of broken arches 
and mouldering door- ways. 

About two miles farther west, stands the vil 
Iage of 

* It appears that Sir Robert and Laird Spence dad previously beeh 
upon the most familiar terms of intimacy. : The latter, on his marriage 
had, by the persuasion of his wife, however, ceased to associate as fori 
merly with the knight, who, from all accounts, seems to have been "a 
very dissipated and profligate character. Shortly after the marriage* 
' Lauder had gone as usual to pay a visit to his quondam boon-companion, 
but was denied admittance. Irritated at this, he immediately retired 
to a public-house in the village ofChirnside, and despatched a messen*-. 
ger, who was to inform Spence, that a person wished to see him there 
on business. • The latter suspecting' no evil* forthwith attended, and 
after spending some time in explaining matters over the bottle, both 
parties prepared to depart, all grounds of differences being apparently 
removed. Scarcely had they crossed the threshold, however, when 
Lauder, pulling out a pistol from his pocket, shot the unfortunate 
Spence through the heart.; The murderer hastened to Edington, and 
mounting his horse, rode furiously towards Berwick. His fate is some*, 
what uncertain. According to some accounts he threw himself over 
Berwick-bridge into the Tweed. The parish register merely tells us, 
" Lauder did not live long after this 1 foulle murder." There is a tra* 
dition, that the murder was perpetrated on Foulden-fair day; and that, 
as the wretched man rode through the crowd on his way to Berwick, 
he exclaimed, " that he had that day slain the prettiest man in all 
Berwickshire.'* 
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CHIRNSIDE.. 

The manor was held of the Coldingham monks during 
. the ISth and 13th centuries by the Earls of Dunbar. 
When Earl Patrick deserted the English interest, Ed- 
ward III. granted a charter of the manors of Chirn- 
side and Dunse, with the advowson of their churches, 
to his faithful soldier, Thomas de Bradestan, in reward 
for his services. The deed is dated at Perth, (apud 
villain, St. Johannis in Scotia) and was confirmed at 
Berwick, 5th October, 1336 *. After the death, oftre- 
bellion of Bradestan, the Kingslands of Chirnside and 
Dunglass, which appear to bqve been for some tiipe 
vested in the Crown, were granted, 20th June, 1431, 
to Sir Alexander Home, the first Lord High Chamber- 
lain of Scotland. In } 489-90, Alexander, second Lord 
Home, had his lands of Chirnside and Manderston 
united to the barony of Home by charter, bearing date 
4th January of that yearf. A decree of the same 
Parliament which brought Lord Home to the scaffold 
in October, 1516, confiscated his estates. Chirnside, 
with some of his other lands and titles were, however, 
restored to his son George, in August, 1522, and con- 
firmed to him by three successive Parliaments. In 
March, J 646, these lands were granted to John Home, 
uncle of James, Earl of Home; but now, with the 
estate of Whitehall, situated within the same parish 
they are the property of Sir John Hall, Bart. 

The church of Chirnside stands at the base of the 
fine sloping bank on which the village is stretched. 
It does not appear to have been at any period con? 

* Rotul. Scot. vol. i. p. 380. Bradestan was to give the King yearijr 
a sword for Chirnside, " reddendo per annum unura enseal, in festq 
Nativitatis Sti. Johannis/' 

# _ 

t Douglas 7 Peerage, vol. i. p. 738. 
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nected with our Priory. The first of its clergy on 
record is Symon, parsona de Chirnesyde, who sub- 
scribed a charter of Patrick, Earl of Dunbar, between 
the years 1248 and 1289, w de restitutione wardae ma- 
ritagii heredam de Nesbyth." His successor, William 
de Blida (Blythe), appears on the list of Berwickshire 
clergy who swore fealty to Edward I. at Berwick, in 
August 1296. In 1334, Earl Patrick annexed the ad- 
vowson and property of the church of Chirnside to his 
newly-founded collegiate church at Dunbar, and thus 
constituted it a collegiate prebend. This annexation 
was confirmed by Landells, bishop of St. Andrew's, 
between the years 1341 and 1385 ; and more recently 
by Henry, bishop of the same diocese, on the 23d Oc- 
tober 1429. At the same time that Edward III. be- 
stowed the manor of Chirnside upon Thomas de Brad- 
estan, he appointed his own chaplain John, son of 
Roger Grey de Ruthyn, to be prebendary. He, how- 
ever, recalled him from that office in 1848, and vested 
the advowson in Bradestan the new proprietor. In the 
ancient taxatio " ecclesia de Chirnesyd" is valued at 
fifty merks, and in Bagimont's roll " rectoria de 
Chirnside," is assessed at £4. Chirnside has been the 
seat of a Presbytery since the year 1581. 

The church has obviously been erected at very dif- 
* ferent periods ; the most ancient part of the edifice 
being the western door, represented with its plain, 
circular columns, and Saxon arch, ornamented with 
zig-zag moulding. At its side will be seen hanging 
a few links of an iron chain, which are probably the 
refrains of that now obsolete instrument* of discipline, 
called thejougs, formerly used in the Scottish churches. 
In its interior is a square tablet, imbecfded in a more 
modern part of the wall, and bearing the date of the 
year 1572, on which are rudely carved the word*, 
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u tielpe The Pvr." Like many other Border churched* 
that of Chirnside had formerly a towel*, for the pro* 
tection of the villagers, erected near its western end, 
which had been removed within the recollection of a 
few of the aged inhabitants. In the church-yard is a 
atone, said to have been erected by the Rev. John 
Dysart of Coldingh&m, to the memory of the Rev. 
Henry Erskine, father of the celebrated Ralph and 
Ebenezer Erskine, the founders of the Secession 
Church, and for some time minister of this parish. It 
bears the following inscription :— • 

M. & 

M. Henrici Areskine 

Pastoris Chirnsidis 
Qui obiit 10 Augusti 1696 

iEtatis 8U& 72. 

Sanctus Areskinus, saxo qui conditur is to 
Est lapis seterni virus in Aede Dei. 
Non astu lapis hie, tech nave volubilis ulla 
Quippe fide, in Petra constabilitus erat. 

tJnder this stone, there lies a stone 
Living with God above : 
Built on a rock was such an one 
Whom force nor fraud could more. 

The worthy divine thus commemorated, belonged to 
the ancient family of Shielfield, in the west of Ber- 
wickshire* In 1649, he was appointed minister of 
CornhiH in Northumberland, but Was ejected in 1662, 
land for several years exposed to many privations for 
his attachment to the cause of Presbytery. Soon after 
the Revolution he was appointed to succeed an Epis- 
copal divine, Mr. John Lautie, in the pastoral charge 
of the parish of Chirnside, which he continued to hold 
till his death, 10th August 1696. 
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On the north-bank of the Whitadder, at the southern 
extremity of this parish, stands the mansion-house of 
Ninewells, the property of a branch of the family of 
Hume. It is remarkable as having been the occasional 
residence of David Hume, the celebrated metaphysi- 
cian and philosopher, who was second son of Joseph 
Hume, Esq* of Ninewells, and was born at Edinburgh, 
On the 26th of April 1711- His mother was daughter 
to Sir David Falconer, a Judge in the Court of Ses- 
sion, udder the title of Lord Newton, and was for some 
years President of the College of Justice* In 1749> 
Hume retired to Ninewells, which was then the pro- 
perty of his brother, where he composed, what he him- 
self considered to be the most perfect of his Works, 
" An Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals," 
which was published in 1751. He died at Edinburgh 
on the 25th of August 1776 *• 

* Besides his History of England, Hume wrote a " Treatise on 
Human Nature ;" " Essays, Moral and Political ;" " Political Dis- 
courses ;" " Natural History of Religion ;" and " Dialogues on Reli* 
gion ;" which last was published after his death. 
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EDRINGTON, 

• * t 

t 

Has obviously derived its name from its contiguity to 
the river Whjtadder, which forms the boundary between 
\t and the parish of flutton. It was one of the most 

* 

ancien^ possessions of the monks, who seem to have 
long retained it in their own keeping, probably on ac- 
count of the proximity of its fisheries ; as no tenant 
bearing this name, occurs in the chartularies. The 
village, together with the fishing water of Eddermouth, 
and the mills of Edrington and Berwick, were, by char- 
ter, dated 10th October, 1385, bestowed upon William 
de Pressin, Lord Warden of Jedburgh forest, in reward 
for his having taken prisoner, Sir Andrew Murray, the 
Regent of Scotland, and confining him in Bamburgh 
Castle. As an acknowledgment, an yearly payment of 
a hundred and ten merks was exacted*. Robert II. 
by charter, 27th June, 1 876-7, granted to John de Roos 
and John Lyoun, the mill of Edrington, which, with 
Other property adjacent, had been forfeited by the re- 
bellion of Adam de Paxton, for which he was to pay 
yearly one penny under the name of alba ftrma t. The 
manor of Edrington and the neighbouring lands of 
Letham, with their pertinents, were next granted to 
Thomas de Knayton and his heirs for ever, in reward 
for his good service, he being required to pay for them 

* Rotul. Scot. vol. i. p. 720* The whofc property thus granted to, 
Pressin was then valued at £107* 3s. 7d. in time ol peace. The sur- 
plus of their value, above the said rent, being 50 merks, 10. shillings 
and 3d. yearly. Pressin was to retain them til] the. King should put 
him in possession of land }n England, to the amount of £20. of yearly 
value. But as soon as he received such a, gra^nt, he was required %o 
pay the above sum for the village, fishing-water, and mills. 

t Regist. Mag. Sigil. 13. 20. Alba firma was so called to distin* 
guish it from another exaction, named black-mail. 

'u 
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the sum of £40. per annum. The deed is dated at 
Westminster, 17th March, 1891-1400*. 

About the year 1450, it was granted by James II. of 
< Scotland, to Robert Lauder of Bass, who seems to have 
held it conjointly with the descendant of William de 
Fressin above mentioned. Lauder was a person of 
some consequence, and was frequently employed in of- 
ficial business connected with the government of the 
borders. On the 2d February, 1477, with Lord Home 
and Adam Blackadder of that ilk, he was deputed by 
James III. to conduct safely to Edinburgh the persons 
whp we ; re conveying from Edward IV. two thousand 
merks .$& an instalment of his daughter Cicily's per? 
tion t* On the 13th Sept, 1489, he purchased from 
Hugh, aoo of Sir Patrick Dunbar, his lands of Beil ilk 
l^ast Lothian, and his mill of Mersiogton in Berwick* 
shire. The estate next became the property of a family 
called Ogilvy, from whom, at the close of the 17th cen- 
tury, it was purchased by John Douglas, D. £)«, son of 
Douglas of Farkhead, and brother of Douglas, Lord 
Mordington t 

The ancient castle of Edrington occupied the mm- . 
nait of a steep craggy bank, overhanging the Whitad- 
der, and was deemed a place of considerable strength 
apd importance. In consequence of its proximity tq 
the border, like the neighbouring fortress of Berwick, 
it served somewhat of the purpose of a shuttlecock, 
being seldom retained long in the hands of either na- 
tion. It was one of the many places in Berwickshire 
burnt by the Duke of Gloucester's army, in July 1482, 
but was soon afterwards rebuilt, and fortified by order 

* Rotul. Scot. vol. ii. p. 153. 

t Douglas' Peerage, vol. ii. p. 172. MS. History of the Homes. . 
Rymer's Fadera, vol. xii. p. 41. 

% Chart. Coldiogham. Douglas' Peerage, vol. ii. p. 296. 
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Foulden Bastle — the ancient residence of the Rani* 
fcayfi — no longer exists. Its site is pointed out by & 
farm-house which bears its name. The church was 
formerly a rectory, rated in the ancient Taxatio at 
twenty-four merks, and the advowsoh appears to nav^ 
been always vested in the proprietor of the lands- 
Its rector, Robert de Rams£y, swore fealty to Edward I. 
fet Berwick, 24th. September, 1296., and was forthwith 
reinstated in his living. In 1423-4, Roger Golin,. par- 
son here, had a dispute with the Prioress of St. Bathans, 
regarding the tithes of certain lands adjoining to his 
rectory, the settlement of which was left to William 
Drax, prior of Coldingham, Who decided in favour of 
the latteh These labels were probably those now called 
Nunlahds *. The present clergyman is the Rev. Alex- ' 
ander Christian. The advowBon of the churph be- 
longs to John Wilkie, Esq. The other proprietors of 
land in the parish, are Miss Wood of Nunlands, and 
George Bail lie, Esq; of Mellerstain. 

In the churchyard is a tombstone, which marks the 
dust of the last of the Ramsays of Foulden, whom we 
have more than, once had occasion to notice, and which 
from the quaintness of its style, seems to be deserving 
of insertion. 

* Chartul. Arbroath. Rymer, vol. ii. p. 724. Chart. Cold. 42. The 
lands of Nunlands, as appears from the Session Records of Foulden 
parish, were, in 1682, the property of Mr. John Ramtay. In 1700 
Mr. Alexander Rule was Laird of Nunlands. He seems to have mar- 
ried the inheritrix, as his wife's name was Margaret Ramsay. John 
Rule was Laird in 1731. • 
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The village of Fonlden appears to have been tiro 
centuries byegone of much greater extent than at pre- 
sent, though at no period did it merit the appellation 
of " a large town" bestowed on it by Cainbden in his 
Brittannia. The extent of the population of the parish 
has decreased within the last hundred years ; in 1755, 
it was 465, and, according to a census taken by the pre- 
sent incumbent in July 1835, it was reduced to 395 *• 

The parish of Foulden is bounded on the west by 
the lands belonging to the ancient manor of 



« 



* It may #ot be improper to notice an ancient usage practised in 
this parish, to which, so far as we are aware, it is peculiar. A night 
t)r two after a marriage has taken place, the young folks of tha neigh* 
nourhood provide themselves with a creel, which they load with stones, 
and carry to the house of the bride and bridegroom. A certain pay- 
ment is demanded ; in event of a reftisal, the bridegroom is forcibly 
dragged from the house, the onerous creel secured with cords to his 
tack, and so laden, he is compelled to perambulate in front of his 
dwelling, till bis bride is forced publicly to evince her attachments 
him, by cutting through the cords ! 
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of the Scottish Parliament* In 1518, its English gar- 
rison, under its proprietor, William Pressin, was over? 
powered by a party of borderers led on by Sir David 
Home of Wedderhurn, who afterwards voluntarily re- 
signed it In 1534, on the cessation of hostilities Be- 
tween the two kingdoms, Henry VIII. restored the 
castle and manor to James V. as a proof of the grati-. 
tude and friendship which he entertained towards him., 
A fresh war breaking out, it was recaptured by the 
English. In 1546, the Scots demanded that their house 
of Edrington, on the east border, should be immedi- 
ately restored to them; and, in accordance with a, 
treaty concluded in the church of Norbara, Edward VJ. 
delivered up to them the castle, and milt belonging to 
it commonly called the Cawmills, with its lands, fisher 
ries and other depeudancies. In 1558, on the re-com- 
mencement of disturbances, the castle was once more 
taken by the English. Its garrison, consisting of twelve 
Frenchmen, made such a brave defence, that several of 
the assailants were slain during the siege. At the 
Union, it was dismantled and suffered to fall into de- 
cay*. 

At the Reformation, Ogilvy of Edrington paid to 
the Priory for his estate, j£l4. 

In a romantic vale, a little below the ruinfe of the 
castle, is said to have stood the cottage of the renown* 
ed " Tibby Fowler o' the Glen," the heroine of one of 
our most popular Scottish songs. 

Westward from Mordington are situated the lands 
and parish of 

• Rymer's Feeders, vol. xii. Rylpath's Border History, p. 591. 
Holin&head's Scottish Chronicle, p. 364. " They say of Edrington 
that it is a waste incomplete house, marching with the bounds of Berwick, 
and as the use hath been, that as often as it was taken in war, it was 
delivered again at the making of peace." 
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FOULDEN, 

Which was also one of the most ancient possessions 
of the Coldingham monks. The origin of the name is 
sojpewbat obscure, as the conjunct Saxon words Jut 
and den may be m3.de to imply properties on the part 
of the glen from which it seems to be derived, diame-, 
trically opposed to each other. 

At the conclusion of the 13th century, Foulden was 
a manor of the ancient family of Ramsay, and conti- 
nued so for about three hundred years. In the years 
1296 and 1304, William Ramsay de Fulden demeaned 
himself by taking the oath of allegiance to Edward L 
at Berwick, but soon afterwards made amends for his 
defaulture by espousing the cause of King Robert 
Bruce, and signing the famous address to the Pope at 
Arbroath, 6th April, 1320. Sir Alexander Ramsay had 
the baronies of Foulden and Dalhousie granted to him 
by James II. He died before the 19th March, 1466, 
. and was succeeded by his son, Sir Alexander, to whom 
they were confirmed by James III., 22d March, 1473. 
Nichol de Ramsay had a commission of justiciary on 
Foulden, 2d May, 1542 ; and his eldest son and suc- 
cessor, George, in whom the male line of the family of 
Ramsay % terminated, received a charter of the barony, 
with the adyowson of the church, 20th May, 1528. He 
died 4th January, 1592 *. 

Foulden then became the property of Sir John Wil- 
kie, whose daughter and heiress Agnes, married William 
Lord Ross, 9th February, 1679, who thus became baron 
of Foulden t. Since his Lordship's death, it has con-, 
tinued in the family of Wilkie. 

* Prynne's Records, vol. iii. p. 663. Rymer's Feeder a, vol. L p. 215. 
Fordun's Scotichronicon, vol. ii. 275. Douglas' Peerage, vol. i. p. 404. 

t Sir John Wilkie's sister, Agnes, married James Carmichael, Earl, 
of Hyndford, who succeeded his father in 1611. Doug. Peer. i. 755. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
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GEOLOGY OF BERWICKSHIRE, 



WITH 



A more particular Description of the Structure of the 

District called Coldinghamshire. 



Berwickshire, though neither a very large, noiv to 
the general admirer of mere external nature, a very 
picturesque or very interesting county, is* nevertheless 
very far from being barren or unproductive in natural 
phenomena. This, since the institution of a Natural- 
lasts" Club in Berwickshire, has been sufficiently and 
abundantly evidenced by various interesting discg^ries, 
and by many valuable accessions to the general stock 
of natural knowledge. But of all the natural pheno- 
mena which present themselves to the view of the stu- 
dent of nature, as connected with Berwickshire, per- 
baps the most curious, as well as interesting, are its 
geological phenomena— a subject of enquiry, as is 
well known, which has of late years been attracting 
very ^considerable attention, both from Scotch and 
English naturalists, and on which, during the last two 
years especially, a considerable deal of light has been 
throwfi by the observations of several eminent geolo- 
gists. 

Among various valuable contributions on this sub- 
ject may be mentioned, in a particular manner, an able 
and interesting paper by D. Milne, Esq., read at the 
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meeting of the British Association held at Edinburgh, 
in September, 1834 : also some valuable observations 
published by Mr. Witham, connected with the geology 
of the county ; and lastly, various accessions and addi- 
tions to our knowledge on this subject, derived from 
the observations of two distinguished English geolo- 
gists who, somewhat more than a year ago, examined 
personally a considerable portion of the district df 
which this work professes to give a history, and which 
observations we may have occasion more than once to 
allude to in the following sketch of the geology of 
Coldinghamsh i re. 

The attention which has thus been drawn and 
directed to the geology of Berwickshire has not been 
uncalled for. For many years past, as is well known, it 
has been a problem of very difficult solution ; opinions 
not only of a very different, but even opposite nature, 
having been stated, and even published regarding it by 
geologists of the very first name and authority. The 
diffitftyky* however, it ought to be mentioned, does not 
apply universally to the structure of the county : for 
with regard to two great formations or classes of its 
rocks, there can hardly be entertained by any one, 
however inexperienced, but one opinion. These two 
great formations or sets of rocks, are 1st,* what used 
to be called " The Transition Rocks," consisting of 
greywacke, and its usual accompaniment greywacke 
slate (or what are now probably more correct^ de- 
scribed and considered as the oldest numbers of the 
secondary series) ; and 2d, rocks of the old ?ed sand- 
stone formation, resting apparently (at least ift most 
places we have examined), immediately upon the aboVe 
mentioned older rocks. 

The former of these formations constitutes the 
higher and more barren part of the county ; extending: 
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throughout its whole length, in a direction from N. E. 
to S. W. i. e. from the neighbourhood of St. Abb's 
Head, to the valley of the Leader, on the opposite side 
of the county. Throughout the whole extent of this 
elevated tract (the Lammermuir range), the appear- 
ances presented are exceedingly similar. The grey- 
wacke, and greywacke slate, but especially the latter, 
are almost the only substances we meet with ; very 
few interruptions from trap, or unstratified rocks oc- 
curring to derange the strata. When such interrup- 
tions, however, are met with, they are in very large 
masses ; St. Abb's Head, Cockburn Law and the Dir- 
rington Laws, being instances of this, which we here 
mention, as being the most prominent and conspi- 
cuous. 

The strata of the greywacke, or rather of the grey- 
wacke slate throughout this subalpine tract, may be 
described as varying very much both in their direc- 
tion and in their dip or angle of inclination. Gene- 
rally 8 peaking, however, the former may be said to be 
from E. tf. E. to W. S. W., while the latter, or angle 
of inclination, is almost always a very high one. Not 
unfrequently, indeed, the strata are perfectly vertical ; 
although in this respect as well as in the former, there 
are often very sudden changes, and, in consequence, 
very singular and pogpliar appearances. These might 
be mentioned in a circumstantial and detailed manner, 
but it would be at the risk of swelling this sketch to a 
most unreasonable size. 

The second pretty obvious and well defined formation 
whigh we meet with in Berwickshire, generally resting 
upon the greywacke, although at other times appa- 
rently passing into it, is that of the old red sandstone. 
Thi* formation may be described as forming a narrow 
bfclt on b*th sides tf this great elevated tract of grey- 
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wacke, or transition rocks, occurring in greatest abun- 
dance in the south-western part of the oounty, i. e. in 
the neighbourhood of Merton, Dryburgh, &c. 

The prods of its being the old red sandstone are 
derived, partly from its mineralogicai characters, and 
partly from ite included organic remains, in which, 
however, as indeed we would expect, it is remarkably 
deficient ** 

With regard to these two classes of rocks, as already 
said, there can be but little difference of opinion ; in 
so far, at least, as the place which they occupy in the 
present generally admitted system of geology, and their 
comparative ages or epochs of formation, are concert- 
ed. The difficulty is rather in deciding upon, and 
assigning to their proper place and sera, a third great 
set of rocks, which we meet with abundantly distri- 
buted in the lower and more fertile part of the dts* 
trict ; and which, in very many situations at least (for 
it is not uniformly so), we observe either resting upon, 
or apparently passing into the old red sandstone. 
This formation covers almost the whole of what is 
commonly called " the Merse," and is so very indis- 
tinctly marked, is a formation which possesses so ano- 
malous, or rather so amphibious a character, that geo- 
logists of the very first eminence, as already said, have 
expressed very different opinion regarding it By 
some, for instance, among whom are no less names 
than Messrs. Smith and Greenough, it has been re* 
garded and described as a portion of the new red sand- 
stone formation. By others again, it has been consi- 
dered as a continuation of the old red sandstone $>r- 

* One or two of the more interesting localities may be mentioned 
where this formation presents itself — as for instance in the parish of 
Coldbrandspath — at Eyemouth — in the bed of the Dye near Lorigfor- 
macus — near Ordwecl 1n thu parish of Butikle^ &c 
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mation; while by a third class of observers (among 
whom are the eminent geologists alluded to at the 
outset of these observations), it is held to be the 
lowest acid consequently oldest portion of the coal 
formation. This last opinion the writer of these re~* 
marks was slow in giving his assent to: bu$he now 
confesses, in spite of early prepossessions and pre- 
judices, that it is the only satisfactory opinion that 
can be adopted ; although, in arriving at such an ac- 
knowledgment, it must also be admitted that we have 
in a great measure to set aside many proofs or evi- 
dences, to which at one time more weight was at- 
tached than in the present more advanced slate of the 
science. The proofs alluded to, are those derived 
from the mineralogical characters of the rocks hi 
question, which would, without doubt, p^pve them to 
belong to the new red sandstone formation^ while if 
we regard their position, their relative situation, and 
especially their included organic remains, we must 
pronounce then to belong to an older and more die- 
tant a&ra than is^nitersally assigned to the new red 
sandstone. So that in endeavouring to resolve this 
problem, regarding the true nature of the geology of 
Berwickshire, it may be said that there is but a choice 
of difficulties— either to discard in a great measure the 
mineralogical characters by which the«nfew red sand- 
stone was formerly distinguished, and by so doing to 
designate the formation which occurs in Berwickshire 
tlje lowest portion of the coal measures ; or to keep 
by the older and more usual mode of discriminating 
and distinguishing* rocks, and, by following such a 
mode, to place a series of rocks confessedly and uni- 
versally considered of recent formation, underneath a 
series universally admitted to be of a much olden data 
-—a conclusion which would evidently throw the whole 
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# science into confusion, and divest it at once of all 
accuracy, consistency, and precision. The principal 
rocks which constitute the formation now alluded to, 
are thick beds or strata of sandstone (variously co- 
• loured), beds . of shale, pretty thick beds of indurated 
marl, occasional beds of very coarse limestone, and 
in various places, seams of red and white fibrous gyp- 
sum. Now, by following the older mode of discrimi- 
nating rocks, we could hardly fail to come to the con- 
clusion, that when such a series of rocks are met with, 
as constituting one distinct and connected formation, 
that formation is undoubtedly to be considered as the 
- new red sandstone formation. The situation of the 
new red sandstone, however, is always above the coal ; 
jrhereas it is now discovered that the rocks in the 
lower part <jf Berwickshire lie underneath it, shewing 

. them to bf> older than even the adjoining coal fields 
of North Durham and Northumberland, underneath 
which they appear to dip ; and therefore we are bound 
to come to the conclusion, tbat «• they are evidently 
not the old red sandstoae, so neither can they be con- 
sidered as the new — but the oldest, the lowest, the first 
deposited portion of the coal formation. As tending to 
confirm this opinion, it may be mentioned, that coal 
has actually been wrought, and wen to some extent 
in several paft%of the county *, and that the organic 
remains, especially the vegetable impressions, found in 
the rocks composing the lower part of the county, are, 
almost universally, such as characterize the undoubted 
coal n&asures in other districts. 

The remarks now offered, will batperceived to be of 
a very general nature — perhaps too much so, when it 
is considered thpt the work in which they appear un- 
dertakes to describe only a limited and particular dis- 

* In the parish of Coldbrandspath — and in that of Mordington. 
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trict. When it is considered, however, how large a 
portion of the county is included in this district, and 
when it is stated, moreover, that it is in it that the 
three great formations already noticed, are both most 
clearly, and most strikingly displayed to view, the 
above observations, it is hoped, will not be. considered 
either much misplaced, or altogether destitute of inte- 
rest. Confining our attention therefore, in our remain- 
ing observations, to the district more particularly under 
consideration, we shall endeavour to point out the 
way and manner in which the several classes of rocks 
already mentioned succeed each other; and what are 
some of the more peculiar and striking geological ap- 
pearances we are called on to observe — and, in pro- 
secuting this design, we shall begin as from a. centre 
with the modern parish of Coldingham, by far the 
greater portion of which consists of greywacke and 
greywacke slate, forming in various places eminences 
of very considerable height, and presenting, along the 
coast, some of the loftiest and most magnificent cliffs 
in the island. The stratification of this rock is every 
where distinct ; though, as already said, there are very 
great irregularities, Both in the dip and in the direc- 
tion of its strata. This is more especially observable 
in that magnificent sea wall stretching from 'St. Abb's 
Head, to the shores of the parish of Coldbrandspath, 
along which the appearances are always interesting, 
though frequently in no small degree most difficult 
qpid perplexing. 

This great central mass of greywacke we find ex- 
tending, without interruption, to nearly the middle of 
this latter parish, with nearly the same general charac- 
ters as m the portion of country already described ; 
and ftejfe we perceive it covered with rocks of the old 
red sandstone* In tracing this change along the coast, 
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where both the suceeasioa and the characters of the 
different formations are meet distinctly exhibited, we 
first meet with this sandstone on the farm erf Redheugh* 
in the old parish of Auldcambus. But it is at the Sic- 
car point*, a mile or two farther towards the west, 
where the junction of the two formations is most 
striking and interesting* There the strata of the grey- 
wacke are perfectly vertical ; and, superimposed upon 
them, nearly horizontally, we find the old red sand- 
stone. No where in Scotland is there to be seen a 
more beautiful, or a more strikingly unconformable 
junction, or one which more clearly testifies the very 
different and distinct ages of the two formations. In 
various other situations in the parish of Coldbrandsr 
path, we meet with similar junctions; and in all of 
them the appearances are very much alike : i. e. the 
sandstone at its immediate contact with the grey* 
wacke, is a coarse conglomerate or breccia formed of 
fragments of the older rocks. The angle of inclination 
is a small on%. 28° towards the north, while the diree* 
tion of the strata of the grey wacke is from E» N. E. to 

w, s. w. 

- About three miles farther to the west of the Siccar 
point, this formation of old red sandstone appears to 
eease near the little bay and harbour of the Covei 
where (in this western direction from Coldioghan&X 
we first meet with that undefined set of rocks formerly 
mentioned, as composing the greater part of theMerse 
and lowlands of Berwickshire, and regarding the trqp 

* This being one of the most interesting geological scenes ia Scot- 
land, the reader is referred for a particular description of the pheno- 
mena there presented to the Works of Professor Play fair, vol. iv. p. f9 9 
81. 8vo., Edin., 1822. ; Paper by Sir James Hall, Bart., read to the 
Royal Society, Feb. 12th, 1812. ; New Statistical Account of Shetland, 
parishes of Coldbrandspath, Eyemouth, &c 
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designation and »ra of which, so many different opi- 
nions have been entertained. It was the good fortune 
and privilege of the writer of these observations to ac- 
company, for several days, along the interesting shores 
now described, two naturalists of the very first name 
and authority in this particular department of natural 
science -, and when he mentions that these two indivi- 
duals were Professor Sedgwick and Mr. Murchison, 
and states, at the same time, their opinion of the set 
of rocks now alluded to, it will, we think, go far to sa- 
tisfy most geologists regarding their real age and 
.character. The first impression of these distinguished 
individuals, on an inspection of this part of the coast, 
was, that the rocks composing it belonged to the new 
red sandstone formation, Again and again, did they 
testify to the exact resemblance between these rocks and 
undoubted districts in England and elsewhere com- 
posed of the new red sandstone : and it was not till after 
very accurate observation that they at length came to 
the conclusion, that this idea must be given up, and that 
we must consider the rocks in question, as a very an- 
cient portion of the coal formation. Later observa- 
tions regarding the relative position of these rooks, and 
especially regarding the vegetable impressions and 
other organic remains discovered in them, have still 
farther confirmed this opinion : and if we trace them 
a little farther westward, we find that in consistency 
with the present acknowledged principles of geology, 
they cannot be considered the new red sandstone for- 
mation, but must be referred to a much older sera. 
Beyond the parish of Coldbrandspath, to the west, the 
distinct and true members of the coal formation begin 
clearly to display themselves ; i. e. in addition to the 
sandstone, we now have limestone, bituminous shale, 
clay, ironstone, &c. and these at Thornton Loch, on 
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the shores of the parish of Innerwick, we perceive 
passing under the mountain limestone, universally ad- 
mitted to be older than the new red sandstone, and 
most correctly succeeding the rocks now alluded to> 
if we consider them as forming a part of the coal for* 
mation. We have thus, then, given a very general 
sketch or outline of the geology of one half, viz. : the 
western half of the district of Coldinghamshire, and 
in recapitulating what has been said, the three great 
formations we have noticed, and partially described, 
are, 1. Greywacke. 2. Resting upon it, the old red 
sandstone ; and 3. Besting upon the old red sandstone 
the lowest portion of the coal formation passing under 
the mountain limestone at Thornton Loch, and that 
again succeeded by the workable coal field of East 
Lothian, &c. 

We now, therefore proceed, in as general and brief 
a manner, to notice the geology of the other portion 
of the district eastward and southward of Coldingham, 
from which, as from a centre, we originally proposed 
-to set out. And here also, the same general succes- 
sion of formations may be traced, though with consi- 
derable interruptions, especially for some miles along 
the coast, by trap rocks. These commence at St. 
Abb's Head, which is itself a great mass of trap, and 
extend along a stripe of coast apparently only a mile 
or two broad, to the mouth of the Eye. The principal 
and most important of these unstratified rocks com- 
posing St. Abb's Head, are felspar, porphyry, amyg- 
.daloid, and traptuffa. The last, however, is perhaps 
f the most abundant, both at " the Head" and along the 
rest of the unstratified portion of the coast, forming in 
ittany places very fine cliffs, and giving occasion to 
, much striking and picturesque scenery. 

On the eastern side of Coldingham, the first, and 
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Indeed, the only place in this part of the district 
where we meet with the old red sandstone, is at Eye- 
mouth. It forms the projecting point named " the 
Fort/' and occurs in very inconsiderable quantity. It 
rests immediately on the trap rocks, principally the 
trap-tuffa, and, like the sandstone in various parts of 
the parish of Coldbrandspath already described, is a 
coarse conglomerate formed of fragments of the older 
rocks, firmly cemented together. The stratification of 
these rocks, which is very rude and indistinct, is nearly 
horizontal. It is found to be an excellent stone for 
buildings exposed to sea water, and has been quarried 
for that purpose to a considerable extent* 

The river Eye may be said to be tbe boundary of 
the trap rocks; immediately on crossing which, we 
find ourselves once more, for a mile or two, on a some* 
what elevated tract of greywacke, and greywacke 
slate, possessing nearly the same general appearance 
and characters as those above mentioned in another 
part of the district. The greater part of the parish of 
Ayton appears to be ' composed of these rocks, which 
are visible indeed in the bed of the Eye, not only in 
this particular neighbourhood, but throughout nearly 
its whole extent. It is on the coast, however, that 
the stratification of these rocks is best seen, and many 
singular and peculiar appearances are occasionally pre- 
sented; the contortions, dislocations, and other irre- 
gularities in the strata, being about as frequent as 
on the other side of St. Abb's Head, and nearly as 
perplexing. The greywacke continues along the 
coast, and for some miles inland, till we reach the 
fishing village of Burnmouth, where it suddenly ceases 
—and we are now called upon once more to content 
plate that peculiar and indistinctly marked formation, 
which we have above alluded to, and which, in the 
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situations already described on the other side of Cold- 
ingham, we hare attempted to shew, is an older por- 
tion of the coal formation. In the present situation, 
however, there is this difference from what was ob- 
served in the former, viz. : that the intermediate for- 
mation, or connecting link of the old red sandstone, is 
here wanting, and that it succeeds immediately to the 
greywacke. Another remarkable difference is, that 
in the parish of Coldbrandspath — the corresponding 
locality on the other side of Coldingham — the sand- 
stone, &c. are stratified nearly horizontally, whereas 
the strata here are not merely vertical, but actually 
turned over on their own edges. This appearance is 
distinctly visible at high water mark, at the foot of the 
ravine near the village of Burn mouth, and it is an ap- 
pearance so striking, that it not only naturally, but 
almost necessarily leads us to look for some great dis- 
turbing cause, some great unstratified mass in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, which has, in all probability, 
produced not only the unusual elevation of the grey- 
wacke at this particular place, but also the unusual 
position and inclination of the sandstone resting upon 
it — and accordingly we do find, very closely adjoining, 
the great mass of Lamberton Hill, or Moor, composed 
entirely of trap rocks, and rising both suddenly from 
the sea, and to a considerable elevation above its level. 
This elevated mass of unstratified rock is included 
almost entirely in the parish of Mordington. Gene- 
rally speaking, the hill is covered with verdure, and 
therefore very few opportunities present themselves 
of ascertaining its real structure and composition. 
Apparently, however, porphyry and an imperfectly 
formed granite are among its most important constitu- 
ent parts— the structure of the hill being to all appear- 
ance very similar to that of Cockburn Law in another 
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part of the county. This great unetratified iflass con- 
tinues from the situation last noticed, to the boun- 
daries of the liberties of Berwick. Between it and the 
sea, however, there is a stripe, a sort of table land, 
gradually increasing in breadth, as we approach to the 
town of Berwick, and this is composed of the strati- 
fied rocks last alluded to, and to which we again re- 
turn after these general remarks on Lamberton Moor. 
Here the stratification and the general character of 
the rocks are pretty much the same as formerly no- 
ticed in the parish of Coldbrandspath, with this excep- 
tion, however, that here pretty thick seams of red 
fibrous gypsum are met with, which in the other situa- 
tion are wanting. As we leave Burnmouth towarda 
Berwick, the strata become less inclined, and soon 
almost horizontal, forming sea cliffs of very consider- 
able height. Gradually, too, as we leave the grey- 
wacke and approach Berwick, the character of the 
formation becomes more distinct. Limestone, clay, 
ironstone and shale are met with, and even then, 
seams of coal (which formerly were wrought), crop 
out at high water mark near Marshal Meadows. The 
same rocks continue till we approach within a mile or 
so, of the mouth of the Tweed, and there, as at 
Thornton Loch formerly mentioned, and about the 
same distance too from Coldingham as that place is, 
we find them passing under the encrinite or mountain 
limestone, which again, as in the former instance, is 
succeeded by the coal-field of North Durham and 
Northumberland, on the opposite side of the Tweed. 
Thus in tracing the geology of the coast of Berwick- 
shire, among many perplexing appearances, the fol- 
lowing general arrangement becomes observable, 1. A 
great elevated tract of greywacke, and greywacke 
slate, forming the central part of the district ; and 2. 
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At nearly equal distances, on either aide of this, the 
two successive formations of the old red sandstone and 
the coal. We find also, in one part of the district, a 
very considerable mass, or rather masses of trap rocks, 
and Uniformly also in their neighbourhood we find a 
very great disturbance and irregularity in the previ- 
ously existing strata. Many other very interesting and 
curious appearances might be described* but such de- 
tails would far exceed our present limits. For the 
same reason, also, we have forborne every thing like 
theory or speculation, contenting ourselves with as 
brief and simple a statement of facts as possible* 
What has been said may serve as a kind of guide to 
those who would wish more particularly to examine 
the geology of Berwickshire— and to those who have 
not that opportunity, it may serve to -give some general 
idea of the interesting and peculiar structure which in 
many places it exhibits. 



BOTANY. 

The excellent Flora of Berwick-upon-Tweed by Dr. 
Johnston, and the published transactions of the Ber- 
wickshire Naturalist's Club, supersede the necessity of 
our devoting much space to the Botany of our district. 
To render our work as complete as possible, however, 
a list of the rarer species compiled from the above 
sources, or from our own personal research, is sub* 
joined. 

1. PHENOGAMIC SPECIES. 

Chara flexilis. Smooth Chara. Coldingham Lough. 
Dr. Johnston. 

Circaea lutetiana. EneJianter's Nightshade. Pease- 
dean ; Ravine above Burnmouth ; Banks of the Eye, 
Ale and Whitadder. 

Veronica scutellata. Marsh Speedwell. Near Mains 
in Chirnside parish. Pond at Littledean. Mr. Hen- 
derson, surgeon, Chirnside. 

Veronica filiformis. Thread-like Speedwell. Shrub- 
bery at Wbiterig farm-house, parish of Ayton, where 
it was discovered a few years ago, by Dr. Johnston. It 
had not previously been observed in Britain, except 
near Henley in Sussex, by Mr. Borrer. 

Veronica m on tan a. Mountain SpeedweM. Pease- 
dean. It is also abundant in Dunglass*dean, where it 
was first found by Dr. Parsons, professor of anatomy 
at Oxford, at the close of last century. 

Melica uniflora. Wood Melic Grass. Pease*dean. 

Potamageton pusillum, heterophyllum and pectina- 
tum. Pond-weeds. Coldingham Lough. 
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Myosotis repens. Creeping Scorpion Grass. Pease- 
dean. 

Sagina apetala. Annual Pearlwort. Banks of the 
Ale, near Lint-hill farm-house. (Rare). 

Radiola mil leg ran a. Allseed. On the farm of 
Dulaw. (Mare). Mr. James C. Belaney. 

Lithospermum maritimum. Sea gromwell. Sea 
shore, at the embouchure of the Pease-burn. 

Campanula latifolia. Throatwort. Woods above the 
Pease-bridge. 

Convolvulus arvensis. Small Bindweed. Ay ton road, 
seven miles from Berwick. 

Borago officinalis. Common Borage. Fields at Ha- 
lidoun. About Lamberton farm-house, Mordington 
village. Covey-heugh. 

Viola lutea. Yellow Violet " About two miles south 
of Fast Castle," Lightfoot. Banks immediately above 
Fast Castle, and near the British camp at Earnsheugh. 

Viola hirta. Hairy Violet. Ravine above Burn- 
mouth. Banks of the Ale. 

Viola odorata. Sweet Violet. Banks of the Eye and 
Ale, abundant near their confluence. 

Sarnbucus ebulus. Dwarf Elder. Near Colding- 
ham. 

Drosera anglica. Great Sundew. In 1828, the author 
met with a few specimens of this somewhat rare plant, 
growing with D. rotundifolia, between Renton Bell and 
the old post-road, leading to Edinburgh, where he has 
since repeatedly sought for it in vain. 

Glaux maritima. Sea Milkwort. Side of the Eye, 
near its mouth. Mr. Duncan, surgeon, Eyemouth. 

Cynoglossum officinale. HouncFs- Tongue. Between 
Reston and Covey-heugh. 

Lysimachia nemorum. Wood Loosestrife. Renton 
and Hound wood woods, plentiful. 
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Anagallis arvensis. Scarlet Pimpernel. Very abundant 
in the field between Dulaw-dean and the farm-house. 

Hyoscyamus niger> Henbane. Near Eyemouth, 
banks of the Eye, a little below Reston ; sea coast at 
Fairnyside. Mr. Colville, surgeon, Ayton. 

Erythroa centaurium. Common Centaury. Sea banks 
at Lamberton, and occasionally met with on the cliffs 
further west. Banks of Bite-about-burn, above Eding- 
ton mill. Mr. Henderson, surgeon, Chirnside. 

Samolus Valerandi. Brookweed. Wet rocks on the 
sea coast, near Gunsgreen. 

Ribes grossularia. Goose-berry. Dulaw-dean* 

Salsola Kali. Prickly Saltwort. Lumsdean and 
Coldingham shores. 

Gentiana Amarella. Autumnal Gentian. Sea banks 
below Lamberton Shiels. 

Gentiana campestris. Field Gentian. Occasionally, 
found between Burnmouth and Fast Castle. 

Ligusticum Scotticum. Scottish Lavage. Shore at 
Lamberton Shiels, and at Eyemouth ; on rocks between 
Lumsdean and Redheugh. 

Allium schoenoprasum. Chive Garlic. " By Fast 
Castle/' Dr. Parsons. It has not since been observed 
in Berwickshire. 

Peplus portula. Water Purslane. Pease-dean. Head 
of Leman ton- dean. Ditch between Muirmontrig and 
Stoneshiel. Dr. Hood. 

Sanicula Europcea. Wood Sanicle. In a plantation 
at Silverwells, and at Houndwood. Edmund's Dean. 

Hydrocotyle vulgaris. White-rot. Marshy spots in 
Houndwood, and on Coldingham moor. 

Scilla verna. Vernal Squill. Sea banks at Guns* 
green, where it was for the first time observed by the 
Rev. A. Baird of Coldbrandspath, as a native of the 
east coast of Scotland. 

2 A 
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Rnmex sanguineus.. Sloody-veined Dock. Woods 
at Netherbyres. "Whitehall plantations. 

Alismia ranunculoides. Cesser Water Plantain. 
Ditch at the foot of St. Abb's Head. • 

Epilobium slngustifolium. French Willow; Dean 
south of Fast Castle ; ravine above Ross. Banks of 
the Whitadder, a little below Edington Mill. 

Daphne laureola. Spurge-laurel. Banks of the 
Whitadder at Whitehall. Banks of the Eye, above 
Netherbyres, apparently quite wild. 

Pyrola rotundifolia. Mound-leaved Winter-gireen. 
Houndwood and banks of the Ale. 
Pyrola minor. Houndwood and Rentonwood. 
Pyrola media. Same stations as the last, and in 
Lumsdean-dean . 

Dianthus deltoides. Maiden Pink. At St. Helen's 
chapel, and in Lumsden-dean. Banks of the Ale near 
Linthill farm-house. (Rare in our district, but very 
common in the western parts of Berwickshire.) 

Arenaria verna. Vernal Sandwort. On St. Abb's 
Head plentiful, and in Dulaw-dean. 

Sedum telephium. Orpine. Borders of fields near 
the sea, a mile north from Eyemouth, sparingly. 

Sedum villosum* Hairy Stone- Crop. Marshy ground 
at Laverock-law, Coldingham moor. 

Spergula subulata. Awl-shaped Sputry. Colding- 
ham moor. Quarry at Catch-a-penny. Banks of the 
Ale, near Millbank. 

Cerastium tetrandrum. Four-cleft Mouse-ear Chick* 
weed. Coldingham sands. 

Lythrum salicaria. Purple Loosestrife. Marshy 
ground by the sea-side, below Lamberton. Hound- 
wood. 

Prunus Padus. Bird Cherry. Woods at Hounds 
wood and Renton. Dulaw-dean. 
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Primus Cerasus. Wild Cherry. Near Remington, 
Banks of tbe Eye at Ayton Bridge. 

Rosa dumetorum. Thicket Base. Below Lamber- 
ton Shiels. In Lumsden-dean. . „ 

• 

Tormentilla reptans. ; Trotting TorpievtiL Heathy 
ground, a mile west from Coldingham- Larabflrton 
moor, near the British camp at Hab Chester. 

Geum urbanum. Common Avens. The variety of 
this species which Erhart has considered distinct, and 
named G, intermedium, grows at hedge sides about 
Eyemouth, and in the deap below Dulaw. 

Comarum palustre. Marsh Cinque-foil. Dulaw~dean 
and wood at Harelawside. 

PyrQ8 aucuparia. Roan-tree. Houndwood. 

Glaucium luteum. Yellow Horned Poppy. Sandy 
sea coast at Coldingham. Shore between Dunglassr 
dean, and the mouth of the Pease-burn. Lumsdean* 
shore. 

> v .... 

Nuphar lutea. Yellow Water Lily. Coldingham 
Loch, abundant. 

Thalectrum majus. Great Meadow-rue. Banks of 

the Eye at Netherbyres. Banks of the Ale, be&ow 

Ale-mill. . , 

Thalictrum flavum. Common Meadow-rue. Woods 

at Netherbyres. 

Tro]liu8 europaeus. Globejlower. Marshy field near 
Edington Hill. Lamberton moor. Plantation pepr 
Billy-mill. Coldingham moor. 

Mentha piperita. Peppermint. The variety a of 
Smith, grows by the sides of the rivulet, below Lam- 
berton Shiels, besides which, there is only one other 
station in Scotland, where it has been ascertained to 
grow wild. 

Mentha rubra. Red Mint. Sides of the Eye, ne?ir 
Covey heugh, : < 
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Glechoma hederacea. Ground Ivy. Roadside be- 
tween Ayton and Eyemouth, near the entrance to 
Ayton House. Roadsides about Chirnside. 

Betonica officinalis. Wood Betony. Houndwood. 

Stachys arvensis. Corn Woundwort. Below Lam- 
berton, and in Dulaw-dean. Banks of the Eye and 
Ale. 

Stachys ambigua. In Edmunds 9 dean among whins, 
sparingly. 

Melampyrum pratense. Common Cow-wheat. Abun- 
dant in the woods between Houndwood and the Pease 
bridge. 

Digitalis purpurea; Foxglove. Abundant by the 
roadside about Houndwood, and Renton. Side of 
Coldingham Loch ; in Lumsden-dean, and on the 
banks of the Eye, Ale, and Whitadder. 

Scrophularia nodosa. Figwort. Houndwood and 
Renton woods, and in most of our deans. 

Crambe maritima. Sea Kale. " On the shore by 
Fast Castle in Berwickshire."- Dr. Parsons. It for- 
merly grew so plentifully on the shore in that neigh- 
bourhood, that the farmer of Lumsdean, Mr. Ander- 
son, used to transplant it into his garden for culinary 
purposes. In 1830, I observed a few plants of it grow- 
ing on Lumsdean shore. 

Cardamine hirsuta. Hairy Ladies 9 Smock. Near 
St. Abb's Head. 

Cardamine amara. Banks of the Eye at Nether- 
byres. Pease and Dunglass deans. 

Erysimum Alliaria. Garlic Mustard. Roadside 
between Linthill house and Eyemouth-mill. Dulaw 
and Pease-deans. Banks of the Whitadder at White- 
hall. 

Arabis Thaliana. Common Wall-cress. In the ravine 

above Burnmouth. Ruins of the old bridge, across the 
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Eye at Ayton Path. Cliffs at the mouth of Dulaw- 
dean. 

Geranium sylvaticum. Wood Crane' s-Bitt. Road- 
sides about Renton and Houndwood. 

Geranium lucidum. Shining Crane's-Bill. Rocky 
Banks of the Eye, opposite Netherbyres. Roadside 
between Reston and Coveyheugh. 

Malva m os chat a. Musk Mallow. Banks of the 
Whitadder at Edrington and Whitehall. 

Fumaria claviculata. Climbing Fumetory. Ed- 
mund's-dean and Pease-bridge-dean. 

Vicia sylvatica. Wood Vetch. Along the whole 
range of our sea-banks, but in the greatest profusion 
below Lamberton Shiels, and by the steep sides of the 
Whitadder. 

Vicia lathyroides. On the precipitous and dry rocky 
banks of the Ale. Sea banks near Earnsheugh camp. 

Astragalus glycyphyllos. Wild Liquorice. Ravine 
above Burnmouth, and according to Mr. Henderson, 
surgeon, Chirnside, on the banks of the Whitadder 
near Whitehall. 

. Astragalus hypoglottis. Purple Milk-vetch. Sea 
banks below Redheugh and Lamberton Shiels. 

Lotus decumbens. Between Coldingham Loch and 
the sea. 

Medicago sativa. Lucerne. " Cornfield near Guns- 
green-hill," Rev. A. Baird. " On the haugb above 
Whitehall," Mr. Henderson. 

Trifolium fragiarastrum. Strawberry Trefoil. Banks 
of the Whitadder near Edington Mill. 

Trifolium arvense. Banks of the Eye opposite 
Netherbyres. 

Genista anglica. Petty Whin. Coldingham and 
Lamberton moors, sparingly. 

Hypericum humifusum. Trailing St. John's Wort. 
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Hilly pastures above Lambert on Shield. Fields about 
Netherbyres, Ayton and St. Abb's Head. 
. Hypericum hirsutum. Sea banks at Lamberton 
Shiels. Pease-dean. 

Tragopogon major. Cheater Goafs-beard* This 
species of Goat's Beard was confounded with T. pra- 
teme, till two or three years ago, when the differences 
in its specific character attracted the attention of Dr. 
R. D. Thomson, son of the Rev. Mr. Thomson of 
Eccles, who haying. shown a specimen to Dr. Hooker 
of Glasgow, our plant was determined to be without a 
doubt the T. major of Jacquin's Flora Austriaca and 
of Smith in Rees* Cyclopedia. 

. , , Lactuca virosa. Strong-scented Lettuce. Ayton road 
near the six-mile-stone from Berwick. 

Leontodon palustre. Marsh Dandelion. " In a 
small marshy plantation on the farm of Gunsgreen," 
Rev. A. Baird. In wet spots on Coldingham moor. 

Hieracium murorum. Wall Hawk-weed. Precipit- 
ous cliffs of Dulaw-dean. 

Hieracium paludosum. Marsh Hawk-weed. Marshy 
spots in Houndwood and Harelawside wood. 

Hieracium sabaudum. Shrubby Hawk-weed. Sea 
banks between Marshall Meadows and Lamberton 
Shiels. Beggar-side and Lumsdean-deans. 

Hieracium prenanthoides. Wood opposite Bank- 
house. 

Carlina vulgaris. Carline Thistle. Sea banks be- 
tween Lamberton Shiels and Burnmouth, and near 
Earnsheugh camp. 

Eupatorium cannabinum. Hemp Agrimony. Marshy 
spots below Lamberton Shiels, and in many of our wet 
deans near the sea. „ 

Artemisia absinthium. Common Wormwood. About 
Burnmouth and Eyemouth. 
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Gnaphalium dioicum. Mountain Guehoeed.* Lam- 
berton and Coldingham moors. 

Gnaphalium rectum. Upright Cudweed. Same sta- 
tions as the preceding. 

Tussilago petasiles. Butter-bur. Sides of the White 
adder, abundant. ' • ' • 

Senecio viscosus. Stinking Groundsel, In the woods 
above Netherbyres, and near Lumsdean, Rentonj and 
other places within our district. 

Inula dysenterica. Plea-bane. Marshy ground by 
the sea side near Lamberton old coal pit. 

Chrysanthemum segetum. Yellow Ox-eye. Now only 
occasionally met with in our corn-fields, where it was 
once a very common weed, 

Pyrethrum parthenium. Commdn Feverfew* M Old 
walls near Eyemouth," Rev. A. Baird. > ' f 

Pyrethrum maritimum. Sea Feverfew. Rocky sea- 
cliffs between Burnmouth and Eyemouth, and a little 
southward from St. Abb's. • 

Anthemis arvensis. Corn Chamomile* It occurs 
naturalized at Chirnside bridge, where it was planted 
some years ago by the late Mr. Blackadder. 

Centaurea cyanus. Blue-bottle, or BlaworL A plant 
now much less frequently met with in our corn fields 
than formerly. " As blue as a Blaver," observes Dr* 
Johnston, " was once a familiar comparison in the 
Merse, now intelligible to few." 

Orchis bifolia* Butterfly Orchis. Below Lamber- 
ton Shrels and on Coldingham moor. 

Orchis conopsea. Aromatic Orchis. Marshy spots 
on Edington, Lamberton and Coldingham moors. 

Listera ovata. Common Twayblade. " Boggy ground 
at the four-mile stone on the Ayton road." Dn 
Johnston ; and in a marshy spot behind Houndwood 
Inn. 



Listera cordata. " Buncle wood," Rev* A. Baird } 
and in Harelaweide wood. 

Lestera nidus ovis. Woods at Netherbyres. 

Epipactis palustris. Marsh Hetteb&rme. Lamber- 
ton and Coldingham moors, 

Euphorbia exigua. Dwarf Spurge. Side of the 
road between Peelwalls and Bastle-ridge. 

Euphorbia esula. Side of the Eye at East Reston, 
Mr. James Belaney, surgeon, Smailholm* 

Typha latifolia. Heed-mace, or Cafs-tail. Near 
Auchencraw, Dr. Johnston. 

Carex pulicaris. Lamberton and Coldingham moors. 

Carex vulpina. Side of the Eye, between Covey- 
heugh and Reston* 

Carex paniculata. Coldingham moor, and in Lit* 
tledean plantations. 

Carex pendula. Very abundant in wet spots near 
the old coal pit at Lamberton. 

Carex pilulifera. Lamberton moor, and between 
Butterdean and Quixwood. 

Carex acuta. Side of the Whitadder a little above 
Edrington Castle, and on Coldingham moor, near 
Lumsdean. 

Carex ampullacea. Not unfrequent on all the moors 
of Berwickshire. 

Carex riparia. North bank of the Whitadder op* 
posite the village of Hutton, and of the Ale, near its 
confluence with the Eye* 

Littorella lacustris, Plantain Shore-weed. Cold- 
ingham Loch. 

Myriophyllum spicatum* Spiked Water Milfoil. 
Same station as the above, abundant. 

Arum maculatum. Wake Robin. Outside of Ayton 
garden wall, and near Netherbyres. In both of 
these situations, however, it has probably conti- 
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nued to flourish an outdast from the neighbouring 
gardens. 

Poterium sangutsorba. Salad Burnet. A few spe- 
cimens of this plant were collected a year or two ago, 
by Mr. Mitchell, of Wooler, on a bank near the western 
extremity jrf Coldingham Loch, where it has since 
been repeatedly sought for in vain. 

Quercus sessiliflora. This species of oak occurs in , 
great abundance in the Pease-bridge-dean, and in Pen- 
manshiel woods. 

Salix pentandra. In Houndwood, and on Colding- 
ham moor at Crosslaw. 

Salix decipiens. Lemington dean and bankfc of the , 
Whitadder at Edrington. 

Salix aurita. Common upon our coast. 

Salix oleifolia. In the boggy field, below the old 
Lamberton Toll. 

Rhodiola rosea. Rose-root. This fine plant grows 
in the greatest luxuriance on the cliffs about Fast 
Castle, and in the romantic glen a little south from it. 
It has been also observed upon the rocks between 
Lamberton and Burnmouth, but not so abundantly as 
in the former locality. 

Mercurial is perennis. Perrennial Mercfiry. In most 
of our shady deans, and by the sides of our rivulets. 

Juniperus communis. Common Juniper. Occurs 
occasionally on our sea-banks. 

2. CRYPTOGAMIC SPECIES. 

FERNS. 

Equisetum sylvaticum. Houndwood, Renton and 

Penmanshiel woods. 

Equisetum hyemale. lamberton moor, abundantly* 

Polypodium dryopteris. On the wooded banks of 

the Ale, above Ale-raill. Pease-bridge*dean. 

2b 
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Aepidnrai aculeAtum* Both varittieso? this 6)»eetai 
of fern occur plentifully in the Pease-dean. 

Aspidium dilatatwn. Same station a* th* *b**e. 

Cystea fragilfe, Near Mains iti Cfcini&lde parish, 
and in the cares below St. Abb 1 * Head. 

Scolopendrium vnlgare. HmtfsJxmgue. This splen- 
did fern is frequently niet with in the ratines, a&d sea- 
caves at the western extremity of our district 

Botrychium luuaria. Maomvcrt. CokHnghana moor 
above Lumsdean, and the heights near Warlaw oamp. ' 

AspleniuHi tiichomanes. Banks of the Eye, Ale, 
and Whitadder, Dulaw and Pease-deans, and hi (lie 
ravine above Burnmouth. 

• • . • ^^ - • 

Ariomodon viticaloeiiHi. Banks of the Eye between 
Ayton-house and Netherbyres. "• 

Tortula coilvoluta. On a gravelly bank on Lamber- 
tott moor by the roa&side, abundant. 

Dicranum taxtfolla. Near Netherbyre*. 

Weisrfa verticillata. On wet rocks at Eyemouth 
and (Doldingham shores. 

Sphagnum cuspidatum. In peat pits on Colding- 
fcanJ moor abundant, but not in fruit. 

UV5EWORT.S. 

Jungermannia pubescens. In Dulaw-dean. 
Jungermaraiia emargiqasta.. Wooded dean, behind 
Hound wood Inn. 

LIGHEHS. 

Nephroma resupinata. Penmansbiel wood. 
Borrera ciKaris. Lamberton moor. 
Sphssropheron coralloides. Pepamansiifel wood. 
Cenomyoe digita&a. In the woods abottt iReftton. 
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Peziza ochroleuca. On decayed branches at Hound- 
wood, plentiful. 

Phallus foetidus. Woods at Netherbyres. Planta- 
tion by the side of the road between Prenderguest and 
Whiterig, abundant. 

Auricularia corticalis. . On dead branches of oak at 
Houndwood. 

Scleroderma cepa. About Netherbyres, plentiful. 

Puccinia gracilis. On the leaves of the wild rasp- 
berry in Dulaw-dean* 

Erineum fragineum. Woods at the Pease-bridge. 

ALG.E. * 

Trentepohlia pulchella. On Hypnum riparium in 
the rivulet of Lumsden-dean, in round dense tufts, 
about half an inch in height. 

Batrachospermum moniliforme. In the peat-moss- 
holes of Coldingham moor, floating on the surface. 
(Rare.) 

Gomphonema geminatum. Abundant in the rivulet 
of Lumsdean-dean. 

Echinella lunulata. Same station as the preceding. 

* The Algae, above enumerated, are such as occur in fresh water. 
For a list of the marine plants belonging to this class fonnd upon the 
coast of Berwickshire, the reader is referred to the second volume 
of the Flora of Berwick-upon-Tweed, and to the Transactions of the 
Berwickshire Naturalists' Club. 



APPENDIX TO PART FIRST. 



No. 1. 

AS corroborative of the statement made at page 4th, respecting the 
relative size, and accommodation afforded by Coldingham during the 
fourteenth century, we have here inserted a" translation of a writ 
issued by William, Earl of Douglas, the Justiciary on the south of 
Scotland. The original charter is preserved at Durham* 

" Charter of William, Earl of Douglas* shewing, that the Itinerating 
Justiciary ought not to sit at Coldingham, except by favour." 

" Unto all to whose notice these letters shall come, William, Earl 
of Douglas, Lord of Liddesdale (Dns vallisde Lydel) and Justiciary 
on the south of the Forth (aquas de Forth) greeting in the Lord : Seeing 
that according to the custom of our ancestors the justice ayres (iter 
justiciar ie) of the sheriffdom of Berwick were wont to be held at Ber- 
wick, where at present they cannot be held, as that town is in the 
hands of the English, it is therefore necessary for it to sit elsewhere 
within the sheriffdom for the dispensation of justice. Hence it hap- 
pens, that from the necessity aforesaid, we have 'selected the town of 
Coldingham for our accommodation on account of the houses and hostel- 
ties which are there more abundant than elsewhere in the aforesaid 
sheriffdom (propter domos et hospicia qu» ibi magis abundant quam 
alibi in vicecomitatu predicto) and for no other reason, wishing that 
our coming thither at present may in no wise infringe upon freedom, 
but that things may be in every respect the same as previous to our 
arrival. And this we declare by the tenor of these presents unto all 
whom it may concern. In testimony hereof we have made these letters 
patent, sealed with the seal of our office. Given at Coldingham on the 
twenty-third day of January, in the year of our Lord 1371." 

No. 2. 

The following is a copy of the Latin verses composed by Bernard 
de Lynton, whose talents and patriotism elevated him from the com. 
paratively obscure situation of Parson in the church of Mordington to 
the office of Abbot in the monastery of Arbroath, and Chancellor of 
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Scotland. They are obviously imperfect, yet they are written in a style 
calculated to operate powerfully on the mind of the Scottish nobles 
during that turbulent age. Our extract is taken from Fordun's Scoti- 
chronicoB, M. toiiime, and <4tf pafc#. 

Tunc sumrao mane celebrantur in ordine missae 

Rege morente suo dicenteque corde benigno 

O Proceres et mi populi quibus in sole t esse 

Libertas magna, pro qua ceftdmina multa 

Passi sunt reges Scotiae Domino morientes 

Geftiite it unc ofiernes qtiot nta pttieado labere* / . 

Amite pro Geito jam fletertarimus 4cto 

Pro l^egDi jttf e, pro Hbertettfl honore ! 

• P4#Aidfmu6 fratres et amieos ctqiie parerites ; 
Vestri dflgBttil daptivi sunt* et aihict; 

• Nlmc e*t prtelnti mtti clergo csirdere clauti 
Mate** et ectasia nulla itiaoet ortlree tuts. 
Nobilitas testae trail si tit sanguine gtierra: 
Armati procerus, qttos coram cernitis omdes, 
Nos regtium gGfttem delete pet imptetatem 
Jam decreveniht j nee tios stibsiatere eredunt ; 
duMibtis £sf et eqais ipteoium glora ; nobis 
Ssfi room*n Domini sped <4t Victoria belli* 
Pkilk ista flies, nat08 B&ptista Joimnhfe, 
Sattctus et Andrea's, ac fuso sanguine Thomas 
Cum Sanctis Semite, patritt pro gentis honors 
Ptigntt&Unt hedie* Chriato Domino pneeunte. 
Hoc flUfce tffcmte, fittetii guerrce ikcietia ; 

Bl JH»6 pectiatis vestrte de corde fleatis* 
Ottrries ofleflSas fetalis nostra pot&tae 
In nob coramissas priwttdriat esse renthma 
IHis qui (HttitUm defendant «ubc bene regnuim 
Hdtt alt y et popultis rfcgte *ert)te animates 
Promitirit prompts be 1 htm de cftPde stfbtret 

No. S. : 

We here insert an extract from the truce made at Billy-mire in June, 
A. D. 1386. It is remarkable, as being one of the first truces which 
were tli&wn dp. i*. the finglteh language; and «$>rds an, interesting 
specimeh of the literature, of that period* 

"At Biilyt»yn*the 27th day of Juyee, tbtyearrf Graes 1380 it is 
cteuniit between 'the Lord Nefill Wardeyo of the Est itwrahe of Jng* 
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land agayne Scotland on the ta part;,, and tfee flrfea of Deugfcs and at ■ 
the Marcfie, Wardeynsofthe Est marche of Scotfand agayuea }^a*d< 
on the tother pan. '.•>?• 

That ferme trewes afotfnance of wef and special aamnme* *al te 
betwixyayin and thair bondys entrecfeangeaWy of gkotiaad And lag*, 
land and the inhabitants Jit their 'bond yd fbrsayde, haUske J)6«m apdl* 
lande ; ■ 

In yis manere 

That warayng sal be made to thaym that is in fend «s aone as it amy 
be goodfy withoutyn fraude And to thayro 'that is upon tie tee as acne: 
as that may be for outyn fraude or gyle So that the wardeyns be Jwdrt; 
charged be for the warnyng be made as befor is sayd. 

Swa yat yir forsayd Lordes ne nan yar bondys sal do na trespas no 
attemptat in the bondys of the tother part, nouther be byrning ne 
slayhter of men tajryng and ransomyng of prisoners, takyng of Castelds 
of Fortresses. Walled Tounes na nane othir harmis in outvn manere fir 
to do na erel fra the makyng of yis enden tares to ye last day of May 
next command, the sone gangand to rest. 

To yis effect yat the commissairs of baith partys that meete about 
the xir of mam yat next comes at place acctedaMe jbjetvieene the war- 
deyns for to trete of a Fee* Penpebual iOratUog tr«we bf tweene France 
and SQotian4.es the tafiart and Inglande/OBitbe £uyer .part. 

Item It is acconiit fekat duratft yis time {orsayd yM #yf ony gretter 
or smaller of the Reauraes shapes to do harme in to the bondys of the 
tother part, by chivance or any other manere, the I/ordis forsayd sal set 
lettyng you in after ,yair .leal Pooer & in cais yuy may not let, that 
aythair part sal make warnyng til uthir of 15 days,, and yuy sal 
not be at yair Rydings na Harm doyng^s ne nan of thajr Bondys at 
yaim wyttynglely; and gif ony of yair Bondys Trespas in yat manere 
the Lord is sal gar that be amend yt as far forth as they trespas. 

Item it is accordit that nane of Qutyrsyde of the Bondys forseide for 
Thift, Murther, Treson, or Ref, sal change fays or be Receifin othyrs 
Bondys, &, gif zar be, zai sal be restotft entrechangeably. Item it is 
accordit that speciale Assurance sal -be on the see, fra>the Water of Spee 
to the Water of Tamyse for all merchandes of bath- the Roialmes & 
their Glides. 

N.ou 4. 

The spot where the unfortunate warden De'la Seaatfe was slain by 
Sir David Home of Wedderburo, is ottthetfarno of Swallowdean, a mile 
or two east from Dbnse, and is stfM distinguished hyia moss-covered 
stone. It is called by the people in the neighbourhood Bawties grave* 
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His fete seems to hare excited very general sympathy among the com- 
mon people, and the tragic catastrophe is still narrated in their cot- 
tages, dressed up, of course, with many wonderful embellishments. 
The hoary peasant still tells to his grand-children the tale which he 
heard in his boyhood, that a supernatural being appeared to the Che- 
valier, warning him, as he valued his life, to avoid crossing the Corney- 
ford — a passage across a streamlet that flows between Dnnse and 
Langton, and his death is usually ascribed to his having neglected this 
friendly advice of the weird. The following effusion of the Border 
muse, founded on this superstition, has been communicated to us by a 
friend. 

I. 

As Bawtie fled frae the Langton tower 

Wi* his troop alang the way, 
By the Corney Foord ane auld man stood, 

And to him did Bawtie say : — 

II. 

" Pr'ythee tell unto me, thou weird auld man, 

Whilk name this foord doth bear." 
" 'Tis the Corney-foord," qnoth the weird auld man, 

" And thou'lt cross it alive nee mair ?"— 

III. 

" Gin this be the Corney-foord indeed, 

The Lord's grace bide wi' me ! 
For I'll neer get hame to mine ain dear land, 

That lies sweet owre the sea : 

IV. 

For I was tauld by a seer auld, 

That when I did cross this foord 
My hours were numbered ilka ane, 

And I'd fa' aneath the sword." 

V. 

" Then ride thee fast, thou knight sae hraw," 

The auld man now did say, 
" Tbou'rt safe gin thou can'st reach Dunbar 

Afore the gloamin's grey*" 
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VI. 

Then Bftwtie fled wi' fiirious speed 

Away like the wintry wind ; 
But the fiery Hone, and big savage bend, 

Hard pressed eb bin behind. 

VII. 

'Mang tbe lang green broom on the Stany-muir 

Some fell, and some were slain; 
But Bawtte spurred on wi' bot hot speed, 

Tbe Iiammermuir hills to gain. 

VIII. 

Syne doon the hill to the east o' Dunse, 

He rade right furiouslie, 
Till near tbe bouse o' auld Cramecrook 

Deep lair'd in a bog was be. 

IX, 

Then fiery Home wi' a shout and yell 
Cried, " Bawtie, 111 hae ye now i" 

As his steed sunk doon i' the qntrerin' marsh 
Where the white bog reeds did grow. 

X. 

And the men o' the Merse around him ran 
Wi' their lang spears glentin' gay ; 

Grim Wedderburn wi' fury wild 
Rushed on to the Muidy fray. 

XI. 

The fray was sharp and soon was past, 

And some feces there lay pale, 
And the herd-boy stood on the lull aghast 

At the slaughterin' in the dale. 

XII. 

Thejr weapons gujd were staiaed with tbe Muid 

O' the wajrden and his men ; 
Grim Home hewed off young Bawtie's head, 

And left his bouk i' the fen ! 

2 C 
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XIII. 

They stripped the knight o' his broidered rest. 

Eke his helmet and his mail ; 
Syne they shroudless laid him doon to his rest, 

Where strife shall nae mair assail. 

XIV. 

Then light and gay the Homes returned 
Wi' brave Bawtie's head on a spear ! 

Whilk their chieftain tied to his saddle bow 
By its lang lang flowing hair ! 

XV. 

And they've set his head on the towerin' wa'a 

O' the castle o' Hume sae high, 
To moulder there i' the sun and the wind 

Till mony lang years gae bye ! 

XVI. 

The leddies o' France may wail and mourn > 

May wail and mourn fu* sair, 
For the bonny Bawtie's lang brown locks * 

They'll ne'er see waving mair ! 



No. 5. 

The original Letters of Logan have, within these few years, been 
discovered among the Warrants of Parliament, &c. in the Register 
Office, Edinburgh, and are accurately inserted in Mr. Pitcairn's in- 
teresting volume, from which we have transcribed them for the amuse, 
ment of our readers. 

1. Robert Logan o/JRestalrig to ... . 

Ryt. Honorabill Sir, 

My dewty with servise remembred. Pleise yow onderstand, my 
Lo. of Gowry & some vtheris hes Lo. frendis & veill villeris, qua ten. 
daris his Lo. better preferment, ar vpoun the resolucioun ye knaw for 
the revange of that cawse ; and his Lo. hes v ret tin to me anent that 
purpose, qhairto I will accorde, incase ye vill stand to & beir a pairt: 
And befoir ye resolve, meet me & M. A. R. in the Cannogat on Tysday 
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the nixt owk, & be alse var * ye kan. Indeid M. A. R. spak with roe fowre 
or fywe dayis syne, & I hew promised his Lo. ane answar vithin ten 
dayis at farrest. As for the purpose how M. A. R. and I hes set down 
the cowrse, it vill be ane very esy done twrne, & npcht far by that 
forme, vith the lyke stratagem, qhairof ve had conferense in Cap. h. 
Bot incase ye & M. A. R. becawse he is sorneqhat consety, for Godis 
*atk be very var vith his raklese toyis of Padoa ; ffor he tald me ane 
of the strangest taillis of ane nobell man of Padoa that ever I heard in 
my lyf, resembling the lyk purpose. I pray yow, Sir, think na thing 
althocht this berare ouderstand of it, for he is the special secretair of 
my lyf; his name is Lard Bower, & was auld Manderstones t man for 
deid and lyf, evin sa now for me. And for my awin part, he sail knaw 
of all that I do in this varld, sa lang as ve leif togidder, for I mak him 
my howsehald man : He is veil] vorthy of credit & recommend him to 
yow. Alvyse to the purpose, I think best for our plat that we meet 
all at my house of Fastcastell ; for 1 hew concludit vt. M. A. R. how I 
think it sal be meittest to be convoyit quyetest in ane bote be sey ; at 
quhilk tyme vpon swre adwartisment I sail hew the place very quyett 
& veill provydit: And as I receve your answer I vill post this berair 
to my Lo. And therfoir, I pray yow, as ye luf yowr awin lyf, becawse 
it is nocht ane mater of mowise be circumspect in all thingis, & tak 
na feir bot all sail be veill. 1 have na vill that ather my brother or 
yet M. W. R. my Lo. auld pedagog knaw ony thing of the mat. 
ter, qhill J all be done that ve vald hewe done ; & than^ I cair nocht 
qha get vit, that lufes vs. Qhen ye hew red, send this my letter bak 
agayne vith the berar, that I may se it brunt myself, for sa is the fas- 
son in sik erandis ; & if ye please vryt yowr ansuer on the bak hereof, 
incase ye vill tak my vord for the credit of the berair: And vse all ex- 
pedicioun, for the twrne vald nocht be lang delayit. Ye knaw the 
kingis hwnting vill be schortly, & than sail be best tyme, as M. A. R. 
has asswred me, that my Lo. hes resolved to en ter pry se that matter. 
Lwking for yowr answer, committis yow to Chrystis haly protectioun. 
From Fastcastell, the awchten day of Julij, 1600. 

(Sic subscribitur) 

Yooris to vtter power redy, 

RESTALRIGE. 

• Wary. 

f Bour it appears had been servant to Sir Alexander Home of Manderstotu 

1 Till. 
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2. Robert Logan of Restoring to Laird Bowtt* 

LaIbd Boweb, 

I pray you baste vasj* to me abtwt the tiandl 
tauld yow & we sail confer at tenth of all thingis, I hew tecewtane 
new letter fra my Lo(rd) of Go(wrie) concerning the purpose that 
4f . A< hie Lo. brothir epak to me befoir, and I perseif I nay hew ad- 
vantage of Dirlton, incase his other matter tak effect, as re hope it 
*alf« Alvayse I beseik yow be at me the morae at «vin, for I hew 
asswred his lo. servand that I sail send you over the Tatter vithin thre 
dayis, vith ane full resolueion of all my vill, anent all purposes* As I 
sail indeid recommend yow and yowr trosteness till his lo. as yi sail 
find an honest recompence for yowr panse t in the end* I cair nocht 
for all the land I hew in this kingdome, incase I get a grip of Dirltoi, 
for I esteme it the plesantest dwelling in Scotland. For Goddea cawse, 
keip all thingis very secret, that my lo. my brother % get na knawlege 
of owr purposes for I (wald ?) rather be eirdit quik §. And swa Iwking 
for yow, I rest till raeitting. Fra the Kannogait, the x*Hj day of 
July. 

I am verie ill at ease & thairfoir speed yow hither. 

(Sic subseribitur) 

~ Yowris to power redy, 

RESTALRIGB. 



3. Robert Logan o/Restalrig to ... . 

Ryt* Honorabill Sir, 

All my hartly dewty vith humbill servise remembred. 
Sen I hew taken on hand to enterpryse vith my lo(rd) of Go(wrie 
yowr special] & only best belowed, as ve hew set down the platt alredy, 
I vill request yow that ye vill be very circumspek & vyse, that na man 
may get ane a vantage of vs. I dowt nocht bot ye knaW^the perell to 
be bayth lyf, land, & honowr, incase the mater be nocht vyslie vsed : 
And for my awin part I sail hew ane speciall respek to my promise 
that I hew maid till his lo. & M. A. his lo(rdschipis) brother, althocht the 
skafald ver set vp. If I kan nocht vin to Fakland the first nycht, I 

* Weet. f Pains or trouble. \ Lord Home. . See note at page 80S. 

§ Buried alive. 
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Ball be tymelie in St. Johnestoun on the morne. Indeed I Hpnit for 
my lo(rd) himself or ellese M. A. bis lo. brother at my howse of Fast 
(castell) as I vret to thame bayth. Alwyse I repose on yowr adverv 
tisment of the precyse day, vith credit to the berar ; for howbelt he be 
bot ane silly aid gleyd carle, I will answer for him that he sail be very 
trew. I pray yow, sir, reid & atber bwrne or send agane vt the 
tterare ; for I dar hasard my lyf & all that I hew ellise in the warkl on 
his message, I hew sik prnif of his constant trewth. 8a committia 
yow to Chrystls holy protection. Frome the Kannogait, the xxvij 
day of July 1600. 

(Sic subscribitur) 

Yowris till all power vith humbill serviae redy, 

RESTALRIGE. 

I vsc nocht to wrytt on the bak of ony of my letteris concerning this 

erand. 



4. Robert Logan to the Earl of Gowrie. 

My lo. 

My maist humbill dewty vith servise in maist bartlie 
maner remembred. At the resset of yowr lo(rdschippes) Letter I am 
so comforted, especially at yowr lo. purpose communicated onto me 
thairin, that I kan nather vtter my joy nor find myself habill how to 
encounter yowr lo.vt dew thanks. Indeed my lo. at my being last in 
the town, M. A. yowr lo. brother impertit somqhat of yowr lo(rd- 
schippes) intencioun anent that mater onto me ; and if I had nocht been 
busyed abowt sum turnis of my awin, I thoght till hew cummit orer 
to S. Jo. & spoken vith yowr lo(rdschip). Yit alvayse my lo., I be* 
seik yowr lo. bayth for the saiftie of yowr honowr, credit, & mair nor 
that, yowr lyf, my lyf, & the lyfis of mony vtheris qha may perhapes 
innocently smart for that turne efterwartis, incase it be reveeHt be 
ony ; & lykvoyse, the utter vrking of owr landis & howsis & extir- 
pating of owre names, lwke that ve be all alse swre as yowr lo. 6c I my- 
self sail be for my avin part, & than I dowt nocht bot, vith Godis 
g(race), we sail bring our matter till ane fine*, quhilk sail bring content- 
ment to vs all that ever vissed for the revenge of the Maschevalentt 

* Conclusion. 

f Machiavelian, after the cruel policy of Machiavel ; alluding to the beheading 
of William, Earl of Gowrie, May 28th, 1584. 
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massakering of owr deirest freradis. I dowt nocht bot M. A. yowr lo. 
brother bes informed yowr lo. quhat cowrse I layed down, to bring all 
yowr lo(rdschipis) associates to my howse of Fa(stcastell) be sey, quhair 
I suld hew all materiallis in reddyness for thair saif recay ving & landia 
into my howse ; making as it ver bot a maner of passing time, in ane 
bote on the sey in this fair somer tyde; & nane othir stranger is to 
bant* my howse, qhill ve had concludit on the laying of owr platt, 
quhilk is already devysed be M. A. & me. And I vald viss that yowr 
lo. wald ather come or send M. A. to me, & thereftir I sowld meet 
yowr lo. at Leith, or quyetly in Restal(rig) whatr ve sowld hew pre- 
pared ane fyne hattit kit t, vat succar comfeitis & vyn ; & thereeftir 
confer on matteris. And the soner ve broght owr purpose to pass it 
ver the better, before harwest. Let not M. W. R. $ yowr av Id peda- 
gog ken of yowr comming, bot rather vald I, if I durst be sa bald, to 
entreet yowr lo. anis to come & se my avin howse, qhair I hew keepit 
my lo(rd) Bo(thwell) in bis greatest extremetyes, say the K(ing) & his 
Counsall qhat they vald. And incaise God grant vs ane happy swccess 
in this erand, I hope to haif baytb yowr lo. & his, at ane gude dyner, 
before I dy. Alvyse I hope that the K(ingis) bwk-hunting at Falk. 
land, this yeir, sail prepair sum daynty cheir for ws, aganis that den- 
ser the next yeir. Hoc jocose, till animat yowr lo. at this tyme; bot 
eftirvartes ve sail hew bettir occasioun to mak mery. I protest, my 
lo. before God, I viss nathing vith a better hart nor to atchive to that 
qhilk yowr lo. vald fane attane onto; & my continual prayer sail tend 
to that effect; vt the large spending of my landis, gudis, yea the ha- 
serd of my lyfe, sail nocht afray me fra that, althocht the skaffald ver 
already sett vp, before I sould falsify my promese to yowr lo. and per- 
swade yowr lo(rdschip) thereof. I trow yowr lo. hes ane pruife of my 
constancy alredy or now. Bot my lo. quaras yowr lo. desyris in yowr 
letter that I craif my lo. my brotheris mynd anent this mater, I al- 
vcrtly § ilisasent fra that, that he sowld ever be ane counsalour therto; 
for in gude fayth, he vill nevir help his frend nor harm his fo. Yowr 
lo. may confyde mair in this aid man, the beirer heirof, my man La(ird 
Bowr,) nor in my brother ; for I leppen my lyfe & all I hew else in 
his handis; & I trow he vald nocht spair to ride to Hellis yet to pie- 
sowr me; & he is nocht begylet of my pairt to him. Alvyse, my lo. 
qhan yowr lo. hes red my Letter, delyver it to the berare agane, that 

* Frequent. 

f The dish, known in Scotland by the name of " sour cogue," and Corstorphine 
cream, prepared by milking from the cow upon butter milk, kept till it is pretty 
sour, so sharply as to form a sort of froth. 

J Mr. William Rhynd. § Openly. 
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I may se it brunt vith my aw in ein ; as I hew sentfyowr Lo. Letter to 
yowr lo. agane ; for so is the fassone I grant. And I pray yowr lo. 
rest fully persuaded of me & all that I hew promesed ; for I am resol- 
ved, howbeit I ver to dy the morne. I man entreit yowr lo. to expede 
Bowr, and gif him strait directioun, one payn of his lyf, that he tak 
never ane vink sleep, qhill he se me againe ; or ellise he vill vtterly 
undo vs. I hew alredy sent ane other Letter to the gentill man yowr 
lo. kennis as the berare vill informe yowr lo. forder at meting, qhen 
& qhair, yowr lo. sail think meetest. To quhilk tyine & ever committis 
yowr lo. to the protectioun of the Almychtie God. From Gunisgrene, 
the twenty nynt of Julij, 1600. 

(Sic subscribitur) Your lo. awin sworne & bund man 

to obey & serve vtefauld & ever redy servise to his vtter power till his 

lyfes end. 

RESTALRIGE, 

Pray is yowr lo, hald me excused for my vnsemly Letter, quhilk is 
nocht sa veil vrittin as misters ver ; ffor I durst nocht let ony of my 
vryteris ken of it, bot tuke twa syndry ydell dayis to it my self. 

I vill never forgett the gude sporte that M. A. yowr lo. brother tald 
me of ane nobill man of Padoa, it comiss sa oft to my merr ory. And 
indeed it is a parastew * to this purpose ve hew in hand. 



5. Robert Logan of Resialrig to ... . 

Ryt. Honorabill Sir, 

My hartly dewty remembred. Ye knaw I tald yow at 
owr last meetting in the Cannogat that M. A. R. my lo. of Go(ries) 
brother had spokin vith me anent the matter of owr conclusioun ; & 
for my awin. part I sail nocht be hindmest, & sinsyne I got ane Letter 
from his lo. selff, for that same purpose ; & upon the ressait therof, 
onderstanding bis lo. frankness & forvardness in it, God kennis if my 
hart vas nocht liftit ten stegiss ! I postit this same berare till his lo. 
to qhome ye may concredit all your hart in that alsveill as I ; for an 
it ver my very sowll, I durst mak him messinger thereof, I hew sic 
experience of his Irewth, in mony other thingis; He is ane silly aid 
gleyd carle, bot vonder honest: And as he hes reportit to me his lo. 
awin answer, I think all matteris sail be concluded at ray howse of 
Fa(stcastell) ; for I and M. A. R. concluded that ye sowld come vith 
him and his lo. and only ane other man vith vow, being bot only fowr 

* Exactly similar. 
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in company, intill ane of the gret fiaching botis, be sey, to my bowse, 
qber ye sail land ase saiffly as on Leytb schoir ; and the bowse agane 
bis lo. camming to be quyet : And qhen ye ar abowt half a myle fra 
schoir,, as it ver passing by the bowse, to gar set furth ane vaff. Bot 
for Godia sek, let nether ony knawledge come to my lo. my brotheris 
aires *, nor yit to M. W. R. my lo, auld pedagog ; for my brother is 
kitill to scho behind t, and dar not interpryse for feir ; and the other 
vile diswade vs fra owr purpose vt Ressounes of Religion, qhilk 
I can newer abyde. I think thair is nane of a nobill bart, or caryis ane 
siomak vorth a pennie J, bot they vald be glad to sie ane contented re* 
range of Gray Steillis deid§ ; And the soner the better, or ellse ve may 
lie marrit and frustrat; and therfore, pray his Lo(rdship) be qwik, and 
bid M. A. remember on the sport be tald me of Padoaj for I think 
rtth myself the cogitacion on that sowld stimulat his Lo(rdschip.) 
And for Godis cawse vse all your cowrses cum diserecione. Fell nocht, 
sir, to send bak agane this letter; for M. A. leirnit me that fasson, that 
I may se it destroyed myself. Sa till yowr cumming, and ever com, 
mittis yow hartely to Christ is holy protection. From Gunnisgrene 
the last of July, 1600. 



George 8prote y Natter in Hay mouth 

Delaitit, accusit and persewit be Sir Thomas Hammiltoune of Bynnie, 
of certane tressonable crymes, contenit in his Dittay following. 

George Sprote, notter in Eyemouth, Ye are indytit and accusit, 
fforsamekill as umquhile Johnne, sumtyme Erie of Gowrie, bailing 
maist crewallie, detestabillie, and tressonabilfie oonspyrit, in the 

* 

* Alexander, fifth Lord Home, married Agnes, slater of Patrick Lord Grey, and 
widow of Sir Robert Logan of Restalrig. By her he had oae sea* Alexander, who 
became eixth Lord Home, on hie father's death in Aug. 1575. This Lord then 
was " brother" to Logan, being the son of bis mother. 

f Not easily managed, like a refractory horse when getting shod. 

} No person of any spirit. 

$ Grey Steil was the name by which Hie Earl's father had been familiarly known. 



No. 6. i 

Trial of George Spwtt, Notary in Eyemouth, l&th Au* j 

gust 9 1608. 
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moneth of July or thaiiby the yeer of God lm vjc yeeris to Murthcr 
our deir*arid most graceou's sonerane, the Kingis maist sacred mu- 
iestie ; & hailing im pairt it that devillisch purpois to umquhile Robert 
Logane of Restalrig, q'tiba allowit of the samyn, and maist willipglie 
and reddeiie undertuik to be pairtaker thairof; the samyn aiming to 
your knawlege, at the tymes & in maner perticulerlie eftir specefeit, 
ye' maist vnnaturailie, malicibuslie & treason abi lie conceilit the samyn; 
and was airt and pairt thairof in maner following. In the first, in the 
said moneth of July the yeir of God lmvjc yeiris, eftir that ye had 
persavet and knawin that dyuerse Letterrs and messages had past be. 
tuix the said sumtyme Erie and the said Laird of Restalrig, ye being 
in the place of Falst-Castell ye saw and red the begy lining of ane Let. 
ser writtin with the said umquhile Robert Logane of Restalrig his 
awin hand to the said umquhile Johnne sumtyme Erie ofGowrie, of 
the tennour following : 

' My Lord, 

' My maist humbill deutie and seruice hertlie rememberit ; 
Att the ressait of sour lordschtppis letteris, I am so comfortit, that I 
can nather vtter my joy nor find myself sufficientlie abili to requyte 
ztfur lordschip with dew tbankis, and persuaid zour lordschip in that 
matter, I sail be ak ford ward for zour lordschipis honour as gif it war 
my awin caus. I think thair is na living Christiane that wald nocht 
be content to revenge that Macheveliane massacrene of our deir 
freindfe, ze,' howbeit It suld be to ventotir and haizaird lyfe, landes, and 
all vther thinges ellis my heart can bind me to tak pairt in that mater, 
as zow sail find better pruif thairof, Bot ane thing wald be done, that 
tfftur lordschip' sould be circumspect and be earnest with zour brother 
that he be nocht rasche in ony speeches, tuiching the purpois of Padua/ 

And ane certane space eftir the execution of the forsaid Tressone, 
the said umquhile Robert Logane of Restalrig, hating desyrit Laird 
Bowre to delyver to him the foirsaid Letter or ellis burne it ; and 
Bowre haifing gevin to ybw all tickettis and lettres quhilk he than 
had, ath'er concerning Restalrig or vtheris, to sicht the samyn, becaus 
he could nocht reid him self; ye abstractit the above written lettre 
and retenit the same in your awin handis and dy verse tymes red it; 
contening forder in substance nor is former) ie set doun according tQ 
thir woirdis following : 

4 My Lord, 

' Ze may easalie onderstand that sic ane purpois as zour lord- 
schip intendis can nocht be done raschlie, bot with deliberatioun ; and 

2 D 
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I think for my self, it were maist meet to haif the men zour lordschip 
spak of, red die in ane boit or bark, and address thame as they war tak- 
and past) me vpone the sie, in sic fair somer time ; and gif zour lord- 
schip could think guid ather to cum zour self to my house of Falst- 
Castell be sie, or send zour lord scbi pis brother, I sould haif the place 
verrie quyet and well provydit, eftir zour lordschipis ad vertei anient; 
and persuaid zour lor dec hip, ze sould be als sure and quyet heir, quhill 
we had settillet our plot, as gif ze war in zour awin chamber ; ffor I 
trow and I am assurit, we sal heir woird within few dayis, fra thame 
zour lordsc,hip knawis of, for I haif care to sie quhat schipis cumes by. 
Zour lordschip knawis 1 haif keepit my Lord Bothnell quyetlie in this 
Jious, in his grettest extremities, say the King and his Coon&al quhat 
thay lykit : And I hoip, gif all thingis cum to pas as I trust they sail, 
to haif baithe zour lordschip and his lordschip at ane guid dyner afoir 
I die ; et / oc jocose to an i mat your lordschip: And dout nocht, my 
lord, bot all thingis sail be weill, and I am resolvet, quhairof zour lord- 
schip- sail nocht doubt of ony thing of my pairt, ze, to perrell lyfe, land, 
honour and guidis; ze the haizard of hell sail nocht eifray me fra that; 
zea, thocht the skaftold war alreddie set upl The soner the matter war 
done it war the better ; for the Kingis buk-hunting will be schortlie, 
and I hoip it sail prepair sum daintie cheir for ws to dyne aganis the 
nixt zeir. I remember weill, my lord, and I will nevir forget sa lang 
as I leve, that mirrie sport zour lordschippis brother tauld me of ane 
noble man at Padua, for I think that ane parasteue to this purpois/ . 
Quhilk Letter, writtin eyerie woird with the said umquhile Robert 
Logane his awin hand, was subscryuit be him efter his accustomet 
maner, with this woird " Restalrig." And albeit, be the cemtentes of 
the foirsoid Letter, ye knew perfytlie, the treuth of the said maist 
tressonable conspiracie, and the said umquhile Robert Logane of Res-, 
talrig his foir knawledge allowance and giltieness thairof ; lyk as, ye 
was assuret thairof, by his ressaueing of dyverse Letteris send to 
Gourie for the said purpois, and be sundrie conferences betuix the said 
umquhile Robert Logane of Restalrig and umquhile James Bour alias 
call it Laird Bour in your presence and heiring, concerning the said 
Tressoun, alsweill in the said moneth of July immediately preceding 
the said Tressoun, as at dyuerse utheris tymes, schortlie thairafter; 
as lykwayis, be the reveeling thairof to yow be the said umquhile 
James Bour alias callit Laird Bour, quha was vpone the knawlege and 
devyse of the said Tressoun ; and was imployit as ordiner messengir 
by the said umquhile Robert Logane of Restalrig to the said umquhile 
Erie of Gowrie in the traffique of the said damnabil Tressoun ; quhair. 
by your knawlege, conceelling and giltiness of the said Tressoun was 
undenynble : Zit, for forder manifestatioun thairof, about zule, in the 
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seir of God lmvjc. and twa zeires, the said umquhile Robert Logane 
of Restalrig him self schew to yow, that Bour had tauld him, that he 
had been sumquhat rasche to let you sie ane Letter quhilk came fra the 
Erie of Go w lie to the said Laird of Restalrig, quha then vrget yow to 
tell quhat ye vnderstuid be that Letter ! To quhome ye ansuerit, that 
ye " tuik the meaning of it to be that he had been on the purpois and 
eounsal of the Gowreis* conspiracie:" And he answering to yow, 
that " quhat evir he had done, ye war his a win ; but gif ye wald sweir 
to, him, that ye sould nevir reveel any thing to ony persone, he sou Id 
be the best sicht that evir ye saw." And in tokin of forder recompance 
be than gaif to yow tuelf pundes of siluer. Neuertheles, albeit ye 
perfytlie knew the haill practeisand progres of the said Tressoun, frome* 
the begynning thairof, as said is, alsweell be your sicht of the said 
Letteris as also be your conferences with the said umquhile James 
Bour and umquhile Robert Logane of Restalrig, yit, during all the 
dayes of the lyftymes of the said umquhile Robert Logane of RestaU 
rig and the said umquhile James Bour, quha bayth levit qnhill the 
yeir of God lai vjc and sax yeiris or thairby, be the space of sax yeiris 
eftirthat ye knew thair giltines of the tressonabill conspiracie foirsaid, 
ye maist tressonabillie conceillit the samyn : And sua, ye was and is 
airt and pairt of the said maist haynous, detest a bill, and tressonabill 
conspiracie : And thairfoir ye aucht and sould incur, vnderly and suffer 
the sentence and pane of Heich Treasone. To the taikin that ye haif 
nocht only be your depositionis, solempnelie maid and subscryuet with 
your hand, in presens of many of the Lordes of his Maiesties 
Counsall and of the-Miuisteres of this toun, of the dait the fyft> fyve*. 
tene, and xvi of July last by past and tent day of August, confessit 
ererie heid, poynt, and article of the Dittay; bot also by diuerse 
rtheri8 your Depositiounes subscryuit with your hand, ye haif Ratifeit 
the samyn and swoir constantlie to abyde thairat, and to seill the same 
with your bluid : Quhilk ye can nocht deny/ 

The poor notary having made confession before the Assize, was ac- 
cordingly convicted of being " akt and pairt" in the conspiracie, and 
accordingly received sentence of death as follows:— 

" For the quhilk caus the said Justice Depute be the mouth of George 
Cheislie, dempster of Court, be his sentence and dome decernit and or- 
dan it the said George Sprote to be tane to the mercait croce of the 
burgh of Edinburgh, and thair to be hangit- vpone ane gibbet, quhill 
be be deid ; and theireftir, his heid to be struken frome his body ; and 
his body to be quarter it and deviduit as ane tratour ; and his heid to 
be put vpone ane prik of irne abone the Tolbuth of Edinburgh, quhair 
the rest of the Conapiratoures heidis standis: And his haill landis, 
heritages, takis, steidingis, rowmes, possessionis, guidis and geir to be 
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forfeit it and escheittp our «ouerane lord is rse as culpable and conyiet 
of airt and pairt of the treasonabill and detaistabill crymes aboue ape- 
cifeit and conceding thairof. Qohilk was pronuncet for dome." 



Sprottis Depositioun vpoun the Skalfolde. 

At Edinburgh, the xij day of August 1608, George Sprott, notar in 
Eymouth/dbeing brocht to the scaffold and place of executioun, lie in 
publict audience of the haill people, at the foure nrkeis of the scaffold, 
ratified his former Depositiouns, anent his knowledge and concealing 
of Restalrigisguyltines of Gouryis Treasoun ; ffor the whiche he hum- 
blie craved God and his Maiestie (humblee) forgifnes; being most 
sorie and grievit that he had offended God and the Kingis Maiestie, 
in concealing suche a rylde, detestable, and maaturai Treasoun, inter* 
preset be the Erll of Gowry and. Laird of Restalrig agains his natural 
King, so goode and" so godly a Prince, who hes evir bene so gratiou* 
to his 6ubiectis and to this haill Hand ; protesting, that yf he bad a 
thousand lyveis to rander and wer able to suffer ten thousand deaibis 
it is not sufficient satisfactioun and recompence for his sa Toull and 
horrible offens; and that God had preserrit him from mony great 
perellis, when his lyfe wes in extreame danger, to bring him to this 
publict declaratioun of that detestabill and horrible fact, in testifeing 
of the treuth as he said publictlie in presence of all the people Hi ther 
wordes following. To my owne schame, the schame of the Devill, and 
(the) glorie of God, for satisfactioun of the consciences of all these, yf 
oriy be, that hes or can mak ony doubt of the treuth- of this so cleir a 
mater. And he acknowledgies that his hanting with Restalrig, who 
was a man without Religioun, and subiect to raony other vyoeis, and 
his-ingyreing of himself in thir materis, eftir the first sicht ofRestal- 
rigis Lettres writtin to Goury : And his continuall beiring of company 
with Restalrig and Laird Boor, who was irreligious and without feir 
of God, brocht him from one syn to another ; and consequentlie upotin 
this greirous (sine) ffor the which most iustlie, worthelie, and willing. 
He, he is now to rander his lyffe : And he desirit all the people (pre- 
sent) to bewar of evill company, and namelie of the company of 
these who ar voyd of Religioun ; And he desyrit the Minister is of 
God is worde to publishe this his Declaratioun to thair flokis frome 
thair pulpettis; and tooke euery one of thame who wer present be the 
hand, with thair promees to do the same, saying vnto thame, that "this 
was the roost glorious day that ever his eyis did sie," and with these 
wordes, he prostrates himself, and falles vpone his kneis, in presence 
of the haill people, and made a veric pithy prayer, beginning in this 
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forme as folio wis, € O fader ! hour sould I call thee fader that am so 
vnworthie to be callit thy sone ! I haiff wanderet astray lyke a lost 
scheepe, and thow of thy mercy hes brocht roe home (un)to thee, and 
hes preservit roy lyfe from mony dangeris vntill this day, that I might 
reveell these hid and secreit misteries, to my awne schame and thy 
glorie; and thow hes promisset, that whensoeuir a sinner from his 
hairt will repent and call to thee with unfenzeit repentance, that thow 
will heir him, and giff him mercy !' And so he continewit a good 
space in a most fervent prayer to the great admiratioun and rejoicing of 
all the people, and in a better forme and maner nor ony of the behol- 
daris and heiraris can be able to set doun in wryte; the same not being 
written in the preaept tyme, becaus thair wes no place of writting 
rpoun the scaffold in respect of the preaae and multitude of the people. 
And going vp the ledder, he desirit libertie to sing the sext Psaline, 
and requestit the people to accompany him in singing thairof : Whiche 
being grantit, and he. being at the ladder head, the same .wes tane.up 
and soung be himself with a very loud and myghtie voce ; and wes 
assisted with above the nomber of fyye hundreth personis, who with 
teares, accompanyed him in singing (of) that Psalme : After the end. 
ing wherof he repetH and ratefeit his said former Depositioun; And 
with that recommending his soule to Gqd, he. wes cassin over, and so 
endit his mortal lyffe. In witness quhairof we. under-scryyaris who 
for the most parte, were all of ws ypone the scaffold, with, him, and. re- 
man it with him vntill the tyme. of his death, and otheris of ws in so 
convenient placis neir to the scaffold, that we did heir all. that spokin 
be him have subscryvit tbir presentis with our handis. 

(Sic subscribitur) Glascu. B. Galloway. A. Brechio. Balfour 
of Burley. Haliroodhous. Jo. Prestoune Cls. Regri. Pa. Schairp. 
M. P. Galloway and others. 



No. 7- 

Extracts from the Session Records of the Parish of 

Coldingham. 

Sessio 103 ia post meridiem, June 28. 1696. 

" The town was visited, disorders were found, and several persons re- 
proved. Joseph Minto was found in time of divine service idling away 
his time, lying upon a heather stack or turfe; and being interrogat by 
the Elders what he was doing there, and why he was out of church, 
answered what was yt to them. The elders told him that it was not ' 
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the first time that they had found him breaking the Lord's day. He 
answered that it shall not be the last neither. Being further reproved 
for ye sin, and exhorted to repentance and reformation, he answered 
that it was an ill world since the like of them were reproving folks for 
sin. The session considering the perverseness of the youth, and that 
both he and his parents were frequenters of the schism at ical meeting 
house, did recommend to the minister to deal privately with him, &c* v * 

Sessio 214 to October 1698. 

" James Nicholson being called compeared, and being interrogat if he 
scratch or bleed Alison Nesbit above the breath as was said of him. 
Ans: Yes. Being interrogat why he did it. Ans: yt he could never 
get rest for her night or day and now he has rest. Being interrogat 
whether he was troubled with her in his mind or personallie, Ans : 
yt he was fashed and vexed with her oft at his door with her scolding. 
Being interrogat whether he did bleed her because he suspected her of 
witchcraft, and thought that bleeding of her above the breath would save 
him from her witchcraft. Ans: yt many has done so before now in 
this place, to which the minister answered, None yt he did hear of 
since he came to it. He being removed, it was concluded yt he be re- 
buked before the congregation for such an abominable fact, which sen* 
tence was intimated to him, when he was called in, and pains taken upon 
him to submitt, and to show his folly and wickedness, and how dis* 
honourable and provoking to God, how grateful to the devil, being a 
kind of sacrificing to him, and how injurious to himself and his neigh, 
bour whom he did bleed above the breath. It was also judiciously in* 
timated to him yt by so doing he had declared himself incapable of the 
sealing ordinances, and that he could not be admitted sponser to his 
children. 

Sessio 213 tia. 2d October 169a 

Jean Hart, the suspected witch, being called and not compearing, is 
ordered to be cited pro 2do. It is reported that she has fled the 
country. 

Sessio 130 ma. 27th December 1696. 

Let it be observed, that at writing hereof in several places of this 
shire there is corn not yet shorn, and much not gotten brought home 
to barn-yards, much was shorn very green ; and people waiting for the 
ripening of their corn were kept from reaping of it, tirst by rains, next 
by snow, and after by a new storm of rain and frost and snow succeed, 
ing it; and now with ye thaw and continued foggy and moist weather, 
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with some showers : yt the very stacks, and even these headed, are in 
danger ; and people are difficulted to get stacks in any case to be cast 
in for fodder for their beasts ; and the threshed pease will not keep in 
granaries, being swelled, but grow mouldie and corrupt, so that they 
must dry them on kilns, and to our knowledge some take but half ye 
measure from ye kiln yt they brought to it, they dry in so much, and 
even of that pease yt lay long, and was turned every day in a granary, 
except the Lord's day. And in other shires there are greater fields not 
yet shorn than in this, — a sad evidence of God's anger, displeasure, and 
wrath against us for our multiplied sins. * 



No. 8, 

1. Mandate of Henry Fourth of England, ordering William Clifford, 
Governor of fast Castle, to deliver up his charge to his son, John Duke 
of Bedford, and Governor of the eastern marches of Scotland, at the 
Feast of the Virgin Mary's Nativity, A. D. 1404. It is transcribed 
from the 370th page of the 8th volume of Rymer's Foedera. 

" A. D. 1404. Rex Delecto et Fideli suo, Willielmo Clifford, salutent, 

Mandamus vobis, fir miter iujungentes quod, visis presentibus in 
Festo Nativitatis beats Marie proximo futuro Castrum sive Fortali- 
cium vocatum Fascastell in Scotia Carissimo Filio nostro Johanni Cus- 
todi Marchiarum nostrarum Scotia? versus orientem vel ejus Locum, 
tenenti, Deputatis, sive Attornatis, unacum Artillaria et aliis Rebus 
nostris quibuscunque, in epdem Castro sive Fortalicio existentibus, per 
Indenturas inter eundem Filium nostrum sive ejus Locumtenentem, 
Deputatos sive Attornatos, et vos in hoc parte debite conticiendos libe- 
retis. 

Volumus enim vos inde, a die to Fcsto erga nos exonerari. 

Teste Rege apud Lichefel 29 die Augusti." 

2. Extract of a Letter from the Duke of Bedford, written in Nor. 
man French, and addressed to the Keeper of the Privy Seal, exhibiting 
the wretched state to which the garrison was reduced, on account of 

* Yt at Edinburgh on the 14-th instant, one Thomas Ackenhead was hanged 
for Blasphemy and Atheism, who at his execution, though he cursed Christ before, 
and denyed the being of God, and asserted Christ to be an impostor, and Moses an- 
other, owned one God, Christ Jesus, the only Mediator ; and desired that all good 
people might pray for him, and declared, that as he had left God, so God had left 
him to be led by carnal reason to reproach religion. He sang a part of the 5 1st 
Psalm before he ascended the ladder. 
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large parties of the Scots perpetually hovering about in the vicinity of 
the castle, and intercepting their supplies. It is published in Steven- 
son's Excerpta Scottica, page 73, and is transcribed from the Cotton 
MS. Vesp. F. vij. fol. 97, in the British Museum. 

" Trescbier et de tout notre entier coer tresen tier men t bien anie, Je 
vous salue tressouvement de tresentier coer, vous signifiantz coment 
les chastelx de Berewyk, Jedworth, et Fast-Castle, quelles me sont 
comys a governer, sount ore devenuz a si grande mischief que, sibieu 
pour defaute de paiement de gages a les souldiours illoeques esteantz 
dues et a derer, que chacun jour sount en point et ferme purpos dillo- 
eques depertir et les lesser deSDlst et saunz governance. Pour celle 
cause come pour defaute de vitaille reparacon, et autre estuffe icelles 
necessaires, busoignables et appertenantz et auxi pour paour des tres- 
grandes routes et compaines des Escotz que en especial fount continue! 
agaite entour le dit-chastell de Fastcastell a prendre les souldiours a 
lettr entre et issue illoeques et vilement destruer lour vitaillez illoequez 
amesnez pour lour sustenance, sour tout outrement en point destre pris 
et perduz, a tresgrande vergoine de trestout le roialme si ne bastive 
et effectuel remedie ne soit mys et ordennes &c. Escript al cbastell de 
Werkworthe le xxvj jour de Novembre. 

JOHAN. FITZ au ROY." 



No. 9. 

Tbe original contract, of which the following is a copy, is preserved 
in the charter-chest of Lord Napier at Merchiston Castle, and is 
drawn up in the hand-writing of the celebrated inventor of the loga- 
rithms, and signed by himself and Logan. 

" At Edinbruch, the xxx day of Julij, yeir of God lm vc foirscoir 
fourtein yeiris. — It is apointit, contractit, and agreit, betuix the per- 
sonis onderwrettin ; that is to say, Robert Logane of Restalrige on 
the ane pairt, and Jbone Neper of Mercheston on the uther pairt, in 
maner, forme, and effect as.followis:— To wit, for samekle as ther is 
dyverss aid reportis, moteffs and apperancis, that there suld be within 
tbe said Rdbertis dwellinge place of Fascastell a soum of monie and 
pois8 hid and hurdit up secretfie,' quhilk as yet is onfund be 6ny man : 
The said Jhone sail' do his utter and exact d ill gens to secrete and seek 
out and be all craft and engyne that he dow (can exert), to attempt, 
trye, and find out the sam, and be tbe grace of God ather sail find out 
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the «*ra, or than mzke'U tut r that na sik tiling hes been thair ; Mi far 
as hie utter diligent and engyae may reach. For the quhilk the said 
Robert sail gif, as be the tenour hereof, he giffis and grantis unto the 
said Jhone the just third pairt of quhatsoever poiss or hid tressour the 
said Jhone sail find, or bets fund be baa moyan and ingyn within or abut 
the said place of FastcasteU, and that to be pairtit be just wicht and 
balance betwix thatm* but (without ony fraud, stryff, debait, and con- 
tention,) on sic maner as the said Robert sail heff the just twa partis, 
and the said Jhone the just third pairt therof upone thair fayth, truth, 
and confident. And for the said Jhonis suir return and saiff bak* 
cumming tharwitb to . Edinbrucb, on beand spulzeit of his said 
third pairt or utberways hairmit in body or geir, the said Robert 
sail mak the said Jhone saiff convoy, and accompanie him saiffle in 
maner forsaid bak to Edinbruch quher the said Johne beand saiffle re* 
turnit, sail in presens of the said Robert cancell and destroy this pre* 
aint contract as a full discherge heirof, but the destroying of the present 
contract sail be of ony availl, forse, or effect And incaiss the said 
Johne sail find na poiss to be thair, efter all tryall and utter diligens 
tane, he referree the satisfactione of his trawelle and paines to the dis- 
cretione of the said Robert. In witnes of thir presens, and of all ho. 
nestle, fidelitie, faitb, and upright doing to be observit and keipit be 
bayth pairtis to uther, thei heff suhscryvit thir presentis with thair 
handis at Edinbruch, day and yeir forsaid. 



(Signed) 



ROBERT LOGANE of RESTAIjRIGE. 
JHONE NEPER of MERCHESTOUN. 



No, 10. 
Boorlaw Book of Auchencraw. 



1. 

m 

If any man dwelling in the neigbboarhood hold sum* above his stent, 
being charged by the Boorlaw, or his neighbours, to put diem of the 
ground ; for every 24 hours they are kept after the warning, and com. 
mand of the Boorlaw, he is to pay 20 shillings Scots money. 

% 
Whosoever shall have any beasts lying without house, betwixt the 
3d day of May and the corn's being shorn and led to the yard/ fir ilk 

2e 
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night he is complained upon, he shall pay 20 shillings Scots to the Boon 
law; and if there be any calling, to pay the value of the comprisement. 

3. 

Whosoever tethers bis horse on his neighbour's ground the skaith 
shall be comprised, and payment made to the com plainer. Moreover, 
he shall pay to the Boorlaw half a merk for ilk fault* 

4. 

Whosoever pastures goods upon other men's grounds, being dis- 
charged by the possessor, shall pay 6 shillings ; and if he be far within 
the ground, shall pay for ilk fault to the Boorlaw six shillings and 
eight penny s. 

5. 

There shall no man hold a follower from five quarters old, but it 
shall stand for two followers. 

6. 

Whosoever they be, man, woman, or servant, that stops the officer 
to poind, after the act is passed, the goodman of the house shall be 
answerable for all the rest, and shall pay to the Boorlaw 6 shillings. 

7. 

If any man complain upon another wrongfully, if it is proved con- 
trary from the time given up to the Boorlaw, the complainer shall pay 
6 shillings. 

8. 

Whosoever casts Peats, Turves, Fail, or Divots upon his neighbour's 
ground, shall pay 20 shillings to the Boorlaw ; and he that ought the 
land shall lead them home to himself. 

9. 

He that breaks his neighbour's ground with a spade, shovel, or hoe, 
shall make it all as good as it was, and shall pay to the Boorlaw 20 
. shillings. 

10. 

Whosoever steals turves or peats from his master, or any other neigh- 
bour within the ground, shall pay for the first fault 20 shillings, and 
shall be put off the ground. 
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11. 

Whosoever receives any man's servants or cotter with straw or hay, 
he shall deliver the same to the complainer, and he put out of the parish , 
and shall pay 20 shillings to the Boorlaw. 

12. 

Whosoever troubles or molests the Boorlaw, or any in their presence, 
with ill language, shall pay 20 shillings to the Boorlaw. 

13. 

Whosoever is lawfully warned to the Boorlaw by the Boorlaw men 

or other officer, being complained upon for non- compearance, shall pay 

y 10 shillings for the first fault, and 20 shillings for the second, and 

shall be given up to the Heritors as contemners of and disobedient to 

their authority. . 

14. 

If any man's goods shall happen on another's skaith as corns, mea- 
dow or common pasture, the owner of the corns, meadow, &c. shall 
have no liberty to poynd the goods, or do any harm to the herds, but 
complain to the Boorlaw, and the skaith shall be comprised, and satis* 
faction given to the owner, i. e. the complainer. 

15. 

Whosoever shall contemn the Boorlaw, and act above mentioned 
either by poinding the goods, strikeing the heads, or detaining the 
cattle, thinking to despise the Boorlaw, all the skaith shall be lost, and 
he shall pay the Boorlaw 20 shillings. 

16. 

Also our Boorlaw men discharges and forbids, by act of Boorlaw, 
all within our bounds to hold Swine, Ducks, Geese, being skaithful to 
come, under the pain of 20 shillings for ilk -time they are complained 
upon, and the skaith presently paid to the complainer. 

17. 

Whosoever has their goods among their neighbours' truves, casting 
them down and breaking them with their feet ; for ilk time they are 
complained upon shall pay 20 shillings Scots to the Boorlaw. 

18. 
If any man be charged by the Boorlaw to go and comprise corn 
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eaten by his neighbours' goods, if it is not prise worth, that is to say, 
within i a peck, shall pay to the Boorlaw £ a merk. 

19. 

Whosoever stops at home from the Boorlaw, and sends another in 
his name (being in health), shall pay half a merk to the Boorlaw. 

20. 

If any Herd or others shall break these acts, their master shall go 
with the officer and poind them himself, and deliver a sufficient Poind, 
according to the fault, otherwise their masters shall be poinded them- 
selves, and satisfaction made to the com plainer. 

21. 

Whosoever is poinded for breach of any act insert in the Boorlaw 
book, if he loose not the same within fyfteen days, he shall not.have 
access to make suit for it again, though never so good. 

22. 

Any dwelling in the neighbourhood that has any feathered Nolt on 
the ground, albeit it is parted ground, for ilk time they are complain, 
ed upon, shall pay 20 shillings to the Boorlaw. 

23. 

He that sheareth his neighbour's corn, the same being run-rig, if he 
comes with the shearers himself, he shall restore two shearers for every 
one he takes away, and shall pay orderly to the Boorlaw 20 shillings* 

24 

Any man in the neighbourhood who sheds his beasts from the rest, 
and feeds them on any part of the hained ground, ilk time he is com- 
plained upon, shall pay 20 shillings to the Boorlaw, except they be 
new let go from work. 

25. 

If any man's goods go astray, and hurt another's corn, he poinding 
them not knowing the owner, but sends to the party suspected, and if 
they are his, and yet he deny them, for fear of damage from the Boor* 
law, shall pay 20 shillings, and satisfy the complainer by judges. 

26. 

He that receipts or fees another man's servant shall pay the wages ; 
if the servant is once entered and content, the complainer be jndge. 



27. 

Any in the neighbourhood where' the land is runrig, that tilletfa any 
of his neighbours unto his own, being furred by the Boorlaw men, the 
complainera loss shall be made good, and he shall pay 20 shillings for 
his oppression to the Boorlaw. 

2a 

We statute and ordain, that during the time of Harvest, no man 
shall tether horses among his neighbours' stouks or standing corn till 
ihe fields are clear, under the pain of 20 shillings. 

29. 

Sik like during harvest no man shall put out his horses before the 
sun rise, or be out after the sun is set 

30. 

None shall put forth his goods in the neighbourhood where there it 
a common herd, tin he fetch them at the usual time, under pain of 
20 shillings. 

.31. 

' Whosoever eateth his neighbours' corn, the skaitfj shall be com- 
prised. If the owner of the goods refuse the comprisement, he aball 
be poinded, •aiisfaetkm made to tfee complaiaer, and he shall pay 20 
shillings to the Boorlaw. 

32. 

There shall no man infield of folding grctund, without ad?ice and 
consent of his neighbours, under pain of 20 shillings; 

33. 

Whosoever in the neighbourhood is charged by his neighbour to 
mend roads, let away water broken out at wrong sluices, or to mend 
bridges, being in their manors, and refuseth, shall pay to the Boorlaw 
20 shillings. 

34. 

Whosoever is charged by the Boorlaw to go and comprise corn, 
meadows, judge marches, or part land, if he refuse, shall pay 20 shil- 
lings to the Boorlaw. 

3& 

Whosoever keeps not the Boorlaw orderly, and cannot produce a 
sufficient reason for his absence, shall pay to the Boorlaw 10 shillings. 

36. 
We statute and ordain, that no man ha# his cafvergoing among his 
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neighbour's corn above the age of 6 weeks old, under the pain of 20 
shillings ilk time complained upon. 

37. 

We discharge and prohibit that no man have foals going on other 
men's corn above 6 weeks old, but they shall keep them with their 
dames, at the pain of 6 shillings each fault 

38. 

Whosoever causeth carts or waggons go off road, under pretence of 
foul roads, and hereby hurteth his neighbour's corn, when he can get 
about by any means, shall pay to the Boorlaw 20 shillings. 

39. 

He that hath a wanton or unruly foal, or stag that runs commonly 
from the herdage to corns or meadows, must langit it, otherways the 
keeper shall not be accountable for the damage, but the owner shall 
satisfy the complainer, and pay 20 shillings to the Boorlaw. 

40. 

There shall no man ride upon one horse with another in his hand, 
where the road is bounded on both sides with corn, and so trample the 
same ; but he shall go about another way, to keep clear of his own and 
neighbourhood's skaith, otherways he shall pay 20 shillings every time 
he is complained on. 

41. 

Whosoever dwelling in the neighbourhood, having muck or dung 
lying near his neighbours ; if they take any of their neighbours' wrong, 
fully, shall both pay it back, quantity for quantity, and to the Boor- 
law 20 shillings. 

42. 

It is ordained, that no cotter, nor sub-tenant, shall have any more 
than 8 carts full of Turves, and he that leads any more, shall pay to 
the Boorlaw 40 shillings, and he that receives them as much. 

4a 

It is ordained, that no cotter's calf be found among the corn, under 
pain of 20 shillings. 

44. 

y It is ordained, that none pluck heather in the fence, but shall pay 

r 6 shillings and 8 pennys for ilk burden. 

45. 
It is ordained, *hat no mat leads corn in the neighbourhood till it is 
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condescended upon in a fenced Boorlaw Court ; and lhat no man lead 
or poyn among corn after twilight, under 40 shillings to the Boorlaw. 

46. 
Lastly, it is ordained, that none put out horses until day-light, un- 
der pain of 6 shillings and 8 pence to the Boorlaw. 



No. 11. 

Copy of the Feu-Charter granted by Robert Logan to 
James Bour, 9Sd June, A. D. 1576. 



Omnibus hanc chartam visuris vel audituris Robertus Logane baro 
baronies de Restalrige ac dominus superior terrarum subscriptarum 
salutem in domino sempiternam. Noveritis me dedisse, &c. &c. di- 
lecto nostro Jacobo Bour commorante in villa de Auchincraw heredibus 
suis et assignatis hereditaria totam et integram illam mercatam terras 
nuncupatam Park-land cum singulis suis pertinentiis jacentem in villa 
et territorio de Auchencraw baronia de Coldinghame et infra vicecomi- 
tatum de Berwick. Quaequidem mercata terras, &c olim pertinuit. Pa- 
tricio Bower in Auchencraw, Sec et quod idem Patrichius non vi nee 
metu ductus nee errore lapsus compulsus aut coactus sed sua mera pura, 
&c voluntate per suos procuratorios ad hoc legitime et irrevocabiliter 
constitutos apud burgum Vicicanonicornm cum omnibus, &c. Tenen- 
dam et habendam totam et integram predictam mercatam terra? nun- 
cupatam Park-land, &c. prefato Jacobo Bower, &c. de me heredibus 
et successoribus meis in libera alba firma in perpetuum per omnes rec- 
tas metas antiquas et divisas prout jacentem et longitudine et latitu- 
dine in domibus edificiis boscis planis moris marresiis, viis, semitis, 
aquis, stagnis, rivulis, pratis, pascuis, et pasturis, molendinis, multuris, 
aucupationibus, venationibus, piscationibus, petariis, turbariis, carboni- 
bus, carbonariis, columbis, columbariis, cunicellis, cuniculariis, pomis, 
pomariis, brasinis, brueriis, genistis, silvis, nemoribus et virgultis, la- 
pide et calce, &c. Sec. Reddettdo annuatim dicto Jacobo Bower here- 
dibus suis, &c. mihi et successoribus meis antedictis unum denarium 
usualis monetae regni scotiae in festo Pentecostis, super solum terra, 
rum predictarum nomine albas firms, si petatur tantum pro omni alio 
onere, exactione, questione, demanda seu servitio seculari, quae de pre- 
dicta mercata terras cum pertinentiis per quoscunque exigi poterunt, 
quomodolibet Et Ego Vero dictus Robertus Logane 



haradea mi, Ac. totaai et integrum mercatam term, &c. prefato Jacobo 
Bower, Ac. adeo libera et quiete id omnibus at per omnem formatn 
pariter et effecturo ut premissum est contra omnes mortales war ran - 
tizauimus acquietabimui et in perpetuum defecdemua. In cujus rt:i 
teatlnuwio preaentibus man a mea subscripts sigillum meum est appen- 
suni. Apud dictum burgum VicLcauonicornro riceeinjo tertio die 
mensia Junij Anno domini millesimo quingentesimo septuagesimo 
sexto coram his tettibnt Willieuw Wallace commorante in villa de 
Ghirnisvde, Georgio Aucbencr&w et Johanna Aucbencraw filio Jacobi 
Aucbencraw in Gunisgrene, Joanne Hup penny hill nteo ttervitori et 
Jacobo Logane notario publico. 
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COLDINGHAM. 



PART II. 



The Monaster!/ of St. Ebb. 

THE period of the foundation of this primitive reli- 
gious establishment, is not very precisely known. The 
popular opinion is, that it owed its erection to the prin- 
cess Ebba, daughter of Ethelfrid, though we feel rather 
disposed to attribute it to the zeal of her pious brother, 
Oswald, under whose auspices the sister convent of 
Lindisferne was founded in the year 635, and strenu- 
ous efforts made to promulgate the doctrii^es of Chris- 
tianity throughout his kingdom of Northurjibria *. The 
earlier ecclesiastical writers are silent on this point, 
though they all agree in making Ebba its benevolent 
patron and benefactress. Holinshead, the chronicler, 

* The good king Oswald ascended the throne of Northumberland 
in 634, and was slain with the greater part of his army at the battle of 
Maserfield in Shropshire, fighting against the monster Penda, king of 
Mercia, in 642. — Bede's Eccles. Hist. Lib. iii. c. 9 — 12. 

2 F 



tells us that while her brother Oswy's kingdom was 
distracted with civil convulsions, that princess made 
her escape from those by whom she had been taken 
prisoner, and " miraculously got a hot in the river 
Humber, and with the same taking the sea alone with- 
out all human help (as hath been reported) she sailed 
forth, and at length safely arrived at the point of land 
which stretcheth forth into the sea in the mouth of the 
Forth, called even unto this day St. Ebbe's Head; 
where being received by the bishop of that diocese, 
she was professed a nun, and after continuing in great 
perfectnesse of observing that profession, she was insti- 
tuted abbese of her house, shewing still, in trade of 
life, an orderlie example for her flock to folio w." * 
Tradition throws an air of greater romance over the 
landing of Ebba upon our shore, and tells us that 
when the monks, who officiated in the lone temple, 
which like tbe eyry of the eagle, was perched upou 
that wild mountain-promontory, one stormy day were 
looking forth upon tbe raging ocean, they beheld with 
astonishment her little boat, steered by a helmsman of 
more than " mortal mould," bounding triumphantly 
over the tumultuous billows, which threatened every 
moment to engulf it in their watery abyss, and at length 
landed her in safety upon the sandy beach a little 
southward from where St. Abb's now rears its vener- 

* Holinshead's Scottish Chronicle, vol. i, p. 212, Another authority 
informs us that Ebba was professed a nun by St. Finan, who held the 
bishopric of Lindisferne between the years 652 and 661 ; and that 
Eaden a Scottish king intending to take her to wife by force, stie fled 
to Coldingham Hill, where she was miraculously defended from him for 
three days by the swelling of the waters below. He adds that with the 
assistance of her brother Oswy she built another nunnery, near the 
river Derwant, and from her own name called it Ebbecestre, which like 
that over which she herself presided, was afterwards destroyed by the 
heathen Danes, Inguar and Ubba. — Dugdale's Monasticon, vol. i. 
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able front above the waves. It is , generally allowed 
that the gratitude of the princess to the Deity for her 
preservation from the fiiry of her enemies, and from 
the jaws of the tempest, induced her to devote the 
remainder of her life and fortune to his service in the 
nunnery situated near the spot at which she reached 
the shore. This convent was certainly in existence, 
and under the superintendence of Ebba some time 
previous to the installation of St. Cuthbert into the 
bishopric of Lindisferne— an event which happened 
in the year*684 ; for before that time, the fame of that 
saint's miracles and piety had reached her in her re* 
tirement, and prompted by a desire of receiving from 
him instruction to herself and the inmates of her 
house, she solicited and obtained a visit from that 
famed churchman, who then presided over the monas- 
tery of Old Melrose # . Cuthbert had been brought up 
a shepherd lad among the wilds of Lauderdale, and 
probably had never before seen the sea, for he had not 
long remained a visitor of Ebba before he bethought 
himself of a novel species of religious austerity adapted 
to the maritime situation in which he then found him- 
self. For it is recorded by the venerable Bede, that 
during the silent watches of the night, when the greater 
part of the members of Ebba's convent had retired to 
their slumbers, the pious Cuthbert used to steal down 
to the sea, in the waters of which he stood immersed 
up to the neck engaged in prayer and praises, till the 
hour for the regular routine of morning devotions in 
the monastery approached. He used then to emerge 
from the water, and on bended knee continue some 
time longer employed in similar exercises upon the 
shore ; during which time a monk, possessed of such a 

* Pounded by Aidan the first Bishop of Lindisferne, A. D. (53o-62. 
Chal mer's Caledonia, vol. i. 325. 
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share of curiosity ad led him to " dog" the holy father's 
footsteps with the view of discovering the object of his 
nocturnal perambulations, and upon whose veritable 
authority the circumstance is narrated by Bede, be- 
held two sea calves issue forth from the deep, warm his 
feet with their breath, and dry them with their skins, 
after performing which service, and having received 
the saint's benediction, they Once more betook them* 
selves to the ocean ! * Perhaps the recollection of the 
refreshing penance which the saint here experienced, 
might have some influence in inducing him soon after- 
wards to relinquish the fair vale of Melrose for the 
bleak shores of Lindisferne. This story is of equal 
authenticity with many other wonderful and absurd 
stories related of Cuthbert by the same writer, and 
in after years by the superstitious Reginald ; yet there 
seems to be no reason for doubting the fact of the 
saint's visit to our monastery, or of his having volun- 
tarily subjected himself to so singular and rigorous a 
penance. The history of the Anglo-Saxon church 
abounds with instances of the practice of bodily morti- 
fication of equal, if riot greatefr severity, t 

* Bede's Vita Sancti Cuthberti, cap. 10. 

t St. Cuthbert made frequent visits to Ebba's nunnery both beforg 
and after that he had become Bishop of Lindisferne. On one of these 
occasions the Abbess made him a present of some cloth which was de- 
stined in after years to be his shroud. In 1383, Richard de Sedgebroke, 
on entering upon the office of Keeper of his shrine at Durham, made 
up a Latin inventory of the articles entrusted to his charge, a copy of 
which was published inaccurately, according to Mr. Raine, in the Ap- 
pendix to Dr. Smith's Bede. The former has given a translation of 
this Inventory in his " St. Cuthbert/' where the following ftem occurs:- — 
" Item, a particle of the cloth which St. Ebba gave to St Cuthbert, in 
which he lay 418 years and 5 months, and a part of the chasuble, (a 
close garment reaching from the neck to the knee) in which he lay for 
eleven years in a corporax case, protected with glass (glauce stipato)." 

From the inventory of Holy Island made up in 1367, it appears that 



Iii the year 681, the famous virgin-queen Edilthryda* 
Wife of king Egfrid, retired to our monastery, and there 
received the veil from the hands of Bishop Wilfrid* 
who then held the see of Lindisferne. She was the 
daughter of Anna, queen of the -East Angles, and 
while very young had taken a vow of perpetual virgi- 
nity, but, by the ambitious policy of her friends, she 
was compelled to espouse a powerful ribbleman, called 
TonberCt, With whom she continued to live as if she 
had been unmarried. At his decease she was offered 
in marriage to the Northumbrian monarch, with whom 
having preserved the same immaculate life for twelve 
years, she at length, by the urgency and frequency of 
her solicitations, obtained her husband's permission to 
become a nun. She immediately retired northward, 
with the intention of taking up her abode within the 
sanctuary of Ebba, and had just reached the pro- 
montory upon which it stood, when the king, who 
had repented of his permission, arrived to carry her 
off by force. But Providence, according to an autho- 
rity below quoted, miraculously interposed to prevent 
the accomplishment of his design. Accompanied by 
two holy virgins, called Sewenna and Sewara, she as- 
cended the hill of St. Abb's, which was then called 
Coldburgh Head, and immediately the sea flowed into 
the deep valley by which it is nearly disjoined from 
the mainland, and so continued for seven days, when 
her husband, seeing that the Deity was unfavourable 
to his purpose, abandoned it and retired to York. * 

there was preserved in that Abbey " one Book of Sentences belonging 
to the Priory of Coldingham cecum titulo Sanctae Ebbae de Coldingham," 
St Cuthbert, p. 123.— North Durham, 105. 

* See Bede, lib. iv. cap. 19. — Chronicon Johannis Brompton, p. 790. 
Twysdeu's Anglicansc Scriptores, and iu the Liber Eliensis, the following 
excerpt, relative to the above, was procured for me by Sir John Hall, 
Bart, from the Rev. G. Millers, Librarian to the Dean and Chapter of 
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^e novice continued to receive the instructions of 
Ebba for twelve months, at the expiry of which time 
she took farewell of her and retired to Ely, where she 
erected a monastery of which she became Abbess ; and 
during the remainder of her life applied herself so as- 
siduously to the duties of her high office, that she was 
canonized after her death by the name of St. Edilthryd* 
Bede records, as peculiarities belonging to this singu- 
lar female, that after she had become a recluse, she 
abandoned the garments of linen with which she had 
previously been wont to attire herself, and ever after 

Ely. "Instat enim rex in mat rim on io cupiens earn resumere noa 
Omittens prosequi, si forte valeat coraprehendere, sed santimonialis 
femina gemens et anxia nee geminato timore dulcis latebras coacta 
fugit et exiit; dominoque suam intentius pudicitiam commendarit. 
Et digressa clam ambitum loci cum duabus Dei ancillis Sewenna et 
Sewara eollem emineutem prope qui Coldeburcbesheud quod latin*? 
caput coldebtirci dicitur adiit et ascendit Sed Deus qui ventis et 
mari imperat et obediunt ei, noa derelinquit sperantes in se. Illius 
jussu credimus, quod mare suum alveum egrediens nee aquas multi* 
pliciter effundeus locum in quern sacri virgines ascenderant circum- 
dedit, et sicut ab incolis loci accipimus per septem continuos dies sine 
cibo et potu in aratione onsastentes eas occalnit, et quod mirabile dictu 
est solitos recursus oWive scene quamdiu rex illic aut penes locum mora* 
batur. Stetit itaque aqua ad ostendendum cunctis virgines meritum, 
et aqua erat ad adjutorium et ad tuendum et quasi aqua noti erat ad 
nocendum sive disperdendum. Taliter ancilla Cbristi munita presidio 
erasit minas regis nee sensit quandoque lesionem ab eo. Nam tulit 
an seel i urn dominus fniserator egentium atque suam sponsam clementes 
de&tri clipeo protexit inermem. In memento enim locus aecretus et 
8ubito per men it us gratia Dei factus est ut ex uuo latere montis de 
medio percisa excel sa rupes haberetur et equam planitiem mares fluctus 
reducto paululum sinu ostenderent ut nee ad eradendum host em vasta 
heremi solitudo peteretur : Per crebuit fa ma undique hujus rei ac tanti 
miraculi ; et timuerunt qui viderant vel audierant cognosce ntes domi- 
num vigentem esse protectorem ejus. Cumque diutius essent in supre* 
mo rupis acumine et aquarum multitudine undique circumdati, sed 
qua parte eas posse rex aggredi nequaquam invenisset tandem nihil 
ominus factum admirans in stuporem versus de loco rccesset et cbor. 
acum rediit." 
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wore those only which were made of woollen cloth, and 
that she never allowed herself to enjoy the luxury of 
the warm -bath, except at the approach of some of the 
most important festivals of the church, such as the 
Passover, Pentecost, and the Epiphany ; and such was 
her humility, that she only did so when she had seen 
the other members of the sisterhood perform the ablu- 
tion before her. He informs us also, that during hia 
time her body remained uncorrupted in the tomb, which 
he considers as an indisputable evidence of the purity 
of its owner when living, independant of the testimony 
of bishop Wilfrid himself, who had personally related 
to him the virtues of her character. * 

When Egfrid found it expedient to abandon his con* 
sort to the mode of life which she had adopted, he re- 
solved to wreak his vengeance upon the prelate WiL 
frid, whom he considered had been instrumental in 
persuading Edilthryda to turn nun. He, accordingly, 
ejected him from his diocese, and installed the monk 
Eadbert in his office. The impoverished Wilfrid in 
vain applied to the Pope Agatha for redress of his 
grievances, and obtained a declaration in his favour. 
The king and his counsellors rejected the latter with 
the utmost disdain, and to put an end to his remon- 
strances, threw the petitioner into prison. He then 
gave up all hopes of persuading his consort to recant, 
and married a new queen, Ermenburga, accompanied 
by whom he shortly afterwards set out on a tour 
through his dominions. In the course of their pro- 

* Sec Bede, lib. iv. cap. 19, 25. The venerable historian wrote some 
verses in honour of Edilthryda, which are rather curious specimens of 
the artifices of composition in use at the time when he wrote. They 
are composed of Hexameters and Pentameters, each of the lines of the 
latter measurement ending with three or four of the words which 
commence the preceding Hexameter. The sentiments are but indif- 
ferent. 
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gress they came to our monastery, and took up their 
abode. During the night time the new queen receiv- 
ed, it is said, a severe whipping from the devil, aud ori 
the following morning, was found lying convulsed and 
ready to expire. Their hostess Ebba, assured her 
nephew that the peculiar castigation to which his con- 
sort had been subjected, was a providential punish- 
ment for his having incarcerated, *nd otherwise mal- 
treated the pious Wilfrid. Concerned for the safety 
of his queen, Egfrid gave orders for the immediate 
liberation of the bishop, and for the restoration of a 
hag of relics, which the suffering princess had stolen 
from him, upon which she was restored to her accus- 
tomed state of health. * We are not bold enough to 
aver that at the time when the event just noticed ia 
said to have occurred, " he of the cloven foot" had, 
discontinued his personal visitations to this nether 
world, but are rather inclined to attribute the suffer-i 
ings endured by her majesty, to the torturing demon of 
her own evil conscience, or to a stratagem of some of 
the monks or nuns, who intruded themselves into her 
chamber during the dark hour of night, and flagellated 
her with a view of obtaining the release of their bro-» 
ther ecclesiastic. 

During the time of Ebba, there lived in the monas- 
tery, a pious monk named Adamnan, a native of Scot- 
land, who spent the greater part of his time in the per- 
formance of religious exercises. When a very young 
man, he had committed a crime for which he h$d af- 
terwards suffered the most horrible remorse of con- 
science, under the influence of which he went to a 
priest for the purpose of making a confession. Having 

* Bede Vit. St. Cuth. cap. 10. Id. Ecclesiast. Hist. lib. iv. cap. 19. 
Life of Bishop Wilfrid by Eddius, in the Anglicans Scriptores, " De 
Regina flagilata et Sanata." 
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done so, the confessor said to him, " A severe wound 
demands a severe remedy ; therefore to as many fast- 
ings, psalms and prayers as you are able to perform, 
subject yourself, and you may yet deserve to find the 
countenance of the Lord propitious to you." Adam- 
nan, desiring to be relieved as quickly as possible from 
the upbraidings of the inward monitor, replied, " I 
am still a very young man, and my. body is strong; 
whatever you may enjoin upon me, providing only that 
I shall be safe on the day of the Lord, that will I easily 
endure, even though I should spend the whole night 
standing at my prayers, and though you should order 
me to spend the whole seven days of the week in fast- 
ing." " Seven days," rejoined the priest, " is rather 
a long time for you to want food ; it will be sufficient 
for you to observe a fast of two or three days at a 
time. Do that for a short period, and I will return 
and point out to you what you should next do, and 
what measure of penance you ought to undergo." 
The confessor then left him, and soon afterwards, upon 
bo me urgent business, withdrew to Ireland, whence Jie 
never returned. Adamnan continued to taste food 
only twice a week, and often spent the whole of the 
night in vigils and prayer, and, in course of time, the 
ordeal which had been imposed upon him as a punish- 
ment for hjs delinquencies, became, from the effect of 
habit, essential to his existence. It happened one day, 
that having travelled to a considerable distance from 
the convent in company with a brother monk, ?>b their 
return, when they came in sight of the lofty walls of 
the monastery, (sedificia illius sublimiter erecta) his 
countenance became sorrowful, and he began to shed 
tears. His companion observing this, enquired the 
€ause. " The time," said he, " is fast approaching, when 
a devouring ire shall consume to ashes all those fine 
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public and private buildings which you now behold * 
On entering the convent, the other monk went to Ebba, 
and informed her of the prophecy which he had just 
heard uttered. The pious lady was of course much 
alarmed, and sent for Adamnan, who addressed her as 
follows :-^" Being busily occupied of late in vigils and 
in the singing of psalms, I one night suddenly beheld 
a man of a strange countenance standing by my side, 
land I became much afraid at the sight, when he said to 
me in a familiar voice,—" Be not afraid, you do right 
when you prefer spending the night in watching and 
praise-giving, to indulging in repose and slumber/' 
" I know," said Adamnan to his mysterious visitant, 
u that it is very necessary for me to apply iriyself to 
fealutary vigils, and from the Lord continually to sup- 
plicate forgiveness for my sins. M The other rejoined, 
" You say true ; for it is necessary for you and many 
others to make amends for your sins by good works, 
and after the conclusion of secular business, to labour 
hard for the enjoyment of eternal happiness^ This, 
hpwever, is done by very few. Indeed, I have now 
strictly examined the apartments and beds of this mo»- 
nastery, and none save yourself alone, have I found 
engaged about the salvation of their soul, but all of 
them, both men and women, are either sound asleep, or 
are awake in the commission of sin. For, .every nj^bt 
the cells which were consecrated to prayer and study, 
are' employed for eating, drinking, gossiping and other 
flagrant improprieties. The nuns, regardless of their 
vow, as soon as they are at leisure, spend their time in 
weaving fine garments, with whioh, like brides, they 
deck themselves, and expose their persons to peril, #r 
court the acquaintanceship of stranger men. Where- 
fore, dire vengeance in raging flames from heaven is 
preparing for this place and its inhabitant*." HEbba ask- 
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ipg Adamnan why he had not made known to her his 
discovery sooner, he told her that the catastrophe was 
not to take place till after her death, and that he did 
not wish to alarm her by communicating such awful 
intelligence. For a few days, after t^ese tidings were 
proclaimed to them, the monks and nuns were greatly 
afraid, and subjected themselves to various mortifica- 
tions of the flesh ; but they soon returned to the com- 
mission of their former enormities, and after the death 
of Ebba, in the year 679, their convent was, through 
carelessness, consumed by fire. * 

All these circumstances, Bede tells us, he heard from 
a monk named Aedgils, who lived at Coldingham at 
the time of their occurrence, and whom he styles 
his mast reverent co-presbyter. He, with many other 
members of the convent, after that unfortunate event, 
had retired to Durham, where he officiated for some 
time previous to his death. " These things," says the 
venerable annalist, " we thought should be inserted in 
our history, that we might remind the reader of the 
works of the Lord, how terrible he is in counsel upon 
the children of men, lest his wrath should at any time 
suddenly overtake us when following after the lusts of 
the flesh, rather than fearing his judgments." 

Such is a narrative characteristic of the age, when 
there is little doubt its incidents obtained implicit cre- 
denoe not only from Rede, but most of tya credulous 

<M f A. D. mdclxxix. Hit) temporibusmonasterium virgioum quod 
Coludi ttvbem cognominant, per culpam incuriae flammis absumptum 
est. Quod tanen a raalitia inhabitantium in eo, et precipue illorum 
qui majores esse ridebantur contigisse, omnes qui norere facillime po- 
faerunt advertere. Sed non defuit puniendis admonitio dirinae pietatis, 
qua correct!, per jejunia, fietus et preces iram a se, instar Ninivitarum 
justi Judicis arerterent"— Bede's Eccles. Hist. lib. iv. cap. 25. Dagr 
dale's McnasticoD, vol. i. p. 9(\ 
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contemporaries. At the present enlightened period, 
the story may meet with a very different reception. 
The fact, however, of the monastery having fallen a sa- 
crifice to the wickedness of its inmates, at the period 
alluded to, may not on that account be devoid of 
authenticity. We may even venture farther, and sup- 
pose, without exceeding the bounds of probability, that 
the destruction of the edifice was actually foretold to 
Adamnan, not, however, by a supernatural agent from 
heaven, but by one of the monks of the establishment, 
who had himself resolved to "punish the fraternity for 
the crimes which he daily beheld them committing. 
Speaking of the prophecy, Adamnan informs us that 
the person who uttered it addressed him in a familiar 
voice — a circumstance which may, perhaps, afford some 
grounds for this supposition. 

Before its fulfilment, its virtuous abbess had bid 
adieu to the world, and soon afterwards received for her 
piety a distinguished place in the calendar of the 
saints. Her remains were interred in a cemetery ad- 
jacent to the monastery over which, during her lifetime, 
she had presided. Here they remained undisturbed 
till the twelfth century, when a monk of Durham, 
called Elfred Westoue, proceeded on a journey through 
the districts of Northumberland and Lothian, and 
raised from their sepulchres some of the bones of the 
greater part of the saints and bishops. In the course 
of his peregrinations he visited the tomb of Ebba, and 
carried off with him to Durham some of her bones, 
which he deposited in the shrine of St. Cuthbert. * 

* Mr. Raine, on the authority of the Durham MS. preserved in the 
Library of the Dean and Chapter of York, Tr. iii. fol. 13. remark*, 
that Ebba's bones were found in the coffin of St. Cuthbert about the 
year 1200. It contained also the bones of Bilfred and Balther, the 
hermit of Tyningham, who died in 75 7> the head of King jPeol wolf, 
and the bones and hair of St. Edelwald the priest, who succeeded 
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The deplorable fate which had befallen bur convent, 
and which was commonly considered to be a direct 
judgment from heaven, led St. Cuthbert, upon hisT 
being consecrated bishop of Lindisferne, for the future 
prevention of too intimate an intercourse between the 
monks and nuns, to prohibit the latter entering in 
future the churches where the former worshipped, and 
heavy penalties were in after years exacted from such m 
as dared to violate this injunction. * 

St. Cuthbert at Fame. Hegge in his legend of the Saint says, 

"In an old manuscript of a monke of Durham, I find a catalogue of 

the reliques of this Abbey, which were see many, that it seemed a 

charnell howse of saints' bones; for hence at the resurrection St. 

Stephen will fetch his tooth, Zachary a leg, Simeon an arme, St. 

Christopher an elbow, St. Lawrence a linger, St. Ambrose some of his. 

haire, St. Ebbe her foote, with many more; besides a whole wardrobe of* 

saints' apparell, both coats and hoods, and stockings of the apostles, * * 

with diverse fractions of the crosse and the sacred sepulcre." Raines' # 

St. Cuthbert, pp. 79. 121. 

* Simeon Dunelm. Hist. Eccles. Dun. lib. ii. cap. J, 8, 9. Leland*s 
Collectanea, vol. ii. p. 330. " Monachi et sacrse virgines in ecclesia de 
Coldingham non sine scandalo. Unde in insula Lindisferne facta ec- 
clesia, quse lingua indigenorum Grenekirk, id est, viridis ecclesia ap- r 
pellatur eo quod in cam pi virentis planitie sita est. Jussit St. Cuth- 
bert ut illo missas et verbum Dei auditursB convenerent, ne proprius 
ecclesiam in qua ipse cum monachis diversabatur, accederent." Regi- * 
nald of Coldingham relates a rather ludicrous story of a female who 
had the audacity to intrude herself in the Cathedral of Durham. It 
appears that David, King of Scots, having married Maud, daughter 
of Simon St. Liz, Earl of Huntingdon, halted on his return from Eng- 
land with his bridal party at Durham. On the following morning the 
young queen, anxious to view the interior of the church, had proceed- 
ed to the church-yard, beyond which she was told that no female was 
allowed by the Saint to pass with impunity. The princess good hu- 
mouredly turned back, but her chambermaid, Helisland, who, he tells . 
us, was the most skilful embroiderer and weaver of purple in the king- 
dom, resolved to attire herself in the garb of a monk, and obtain a peep 
of the church. She thus got herself introduced within the building, 
but immediately became horrified at what she had done. The Saint 
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tt is uncertain whether the monastery, the destruction 
of which we are about to notice, was erected on the 
ruins of the former one upon St. Abb's, or orj the more 
Inland spot now occupied by the ruins of the priory. 
A circumstance afterwards to be noticed, inclines us to \ 

the latter supposition. When the building was repaired, 
or a new one erected, is also unknown ; and indeed the 
only notice taken of it which informs us of its having 
existed, is that by Matthew of Westminster, when he 
intimates the catastrophe which befell it, and its in-, 
habitants. According to that annalist, in the year 870, 
Inguar and Hubba, two Danish chieftains, with an im- 

was not long in detecting the trick which had been played upon him. 
He immediately got up from his coffin, and hastened to the Sacrist, 
and in language much coarser than might have been expected from 
his Saintship, thus broke forth :-—" Vade quam citius et lacissam 
illam quae ecclesiae meae limine* progrediendo fsedavit — sub festinationa 
projiciendo expelle; fetoris enim ejus spurcitia per orbita ecclesiae 
meae progreditur, fumoqoe pedoris illius aula meae quietis laesa coin* 
quinatur, nee quietis requiem in loco pads meae habere hie valeo, quam. \ 

diu lacissae ipsius immunditiae odorem sentio, unde quam maturius ! 

earn quaerendo progredere, lacissamque illam omnis immunditiae con> 
tagione fotentem de ecclesiae meae abjiciendo finibus expelle ; non enim, 
ipsius presumptionis insidiae temerariae latere me poterant, quae mox 
ad sui introitum cuncta ecclesiae meae interioris aera fetoris suae nubi- 
bus circumquaque consperserant." The Sacrist immediately proceeded 
to execute the Saint's commands, and used the following fine specimen 
of abusive language, as he thrust poor Hel island from the sanctuary: — _ 
" Pro dolor ! tune es ilia lacissa pedoris, canicula spurcitise putredinis, 
nubes iniquae bajulationis, caligo fuliginis, umbra fetoris, discipula 
iniquitatis, laqueus foeditatis, cloaca corruptionis ? nunquid tu furiosa 
Dei sanctuarium prophanasti, loca sancta et nitida polluistt, beatum 
Cuthbertum Dei con tern platione soporatum inquietando suscitasti, 
celestibus impeditum negotiis fatigando incursare praesumpsisti ? Vere 
tu es quae sacris ipsius naribus foetoris putredinem ingessisti, et hanc 
beatitudinis aulam spurcitiae immunditiis inquinaeti." The girl after- 
wards endeavoured to make amends for her audacity, by taking the 
veil in the convent of Elstow, near Bedford. — Jjibel. Reginaldi de Col- 
dingham, cap. 74. 
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iilense fleet, made a descent upon our shores, with tHd 
design of punishing Edmond, king of the East Angles, 
whom they unjustly charged with the murder of their 
intrepid father, Ragnor Lodbrog. They were driven 
ashore, by the prevalence of contrary winds, at Berwick, 
and immediately proceeded to spread devastation and 
bloodshed over the surrounding country. The supe- 
rior of our nunnery, vvho also bore the venerated name 
<tf Ebba, having heard of their landing, summoned the 
sisterhood to her presence, and told them of the danger 
to which their chastity would be exposed; but at the 
same time informed them that she had devised a plan, 
by following which it might be averted. The nuns 
readily agreed to a6t as their virtuous abbess might be 
pleased- to dictate ; on that assurance, Ebba pulled out 
a sharp knife or razor, and in their presence cut off 
her nose and upper lip, and the same hideous opera- 
tion was immediately performed by her disciples. The 
magnanimous lady's forebodings were too soori to be 
realized ; for, on the following morning the invadets 
arrived at the monastery, and their lust being convert- 
ed into fury on beholding their yet bloody and muti- 
lated countenances, they set fire to the convent, and its 
chaste inhabitants were consumed in the destructive 
conflagration. The monk further infortos'us, that the 
barbarians were not satisfied %ith committing this 
horrid act of cruelty, but sailed southward along the 
coast, and burnt the convents of Lindisferne, Tyne- 
mouth, Jarrow, Wearmouth and Streoneshalh, murder- 
ing the inhabitants of the neighbouring districts, and 
devastating whatever happened to come before them. * 
Neither the fate of Coldingham or of ^he other mo- 
nasteries is mentioned by Simeon of Durham, or tjie 

* Matthew of Westminster, p. 313. 
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other Saxon chroniclers, as having taken place in the 
«* year 870. The ravages of Inguar and Hubba are 

usually stated to have occurred three years previously, 
and Reginald describes minutely a direful inroad of 
the Danes as having happened in the year 875. * Thus 
there may be a doubt entertained, whether the year 
specified by Matthew of Westminster, may have been 
that which witnessed the destruction of our nunnery ; 
* though the occurrence of the event itself is by no 

means improbable. His story of the spontaneous dis- 
m figurement of the sisterhood, would require to be cor- 
roborated by a less credulous historian before it is 
belipved. t 

These, then, are the chief events with which history 
or fable have furnished us concerning this ancient reli- 
gious establishment. The conflagrations which it un- 
derwent, were probably not more destructive to the 
building and its pccupants than to its records, which 

. * " m Anno ab incarnatione Domini dccclxxv transacto, contigit An- 
gliae fines lata* strage vastari, et saeviente pyratarum predonumque 
* * mucrone populos circuroquaque et internecione deficiendo deperirc. 
Nam civitatis ignibus conflagrando consuinebant, ecclesias et cymi. 
teria multimodis sacrilegiorum pollutionibus prophanabant, puerperia 
. " m f tie materno uteri gremio excidebant, infantulos jaculis, spiculis et hastis 
transfodientibvs Ifpc&bant, nee aetati vel ordini parcendum delibera- 
bant." — Lib, Reginaldi de Qddingham, cap. 14. 
^ t As a proof of Matthew's credulity, we may mention, that he relates 

• the still more wonderful story of King Edmond's martyrdom without 
a passing stricture. He tell us, that the Danes after having beheaded 
thajt prince, threw his head into a thicket. After their departure, 
'#fr * some of .his followers began to search for the head, which they nad 
continued for some time doing unsuccessfully; when, wonderful to 
• tell ! the head itself cried out from the thicker, " Here ! Here! Here !** 
On reaching the^spot whence the voice proceeded, to their great amaze, 
ment they found a wolf holding the head in its paws. The beast on 
tneir approach presented the treasure to the*, and while they bore it 
to the grave, followed behind them as one of the mourners! ! ! — Matthew 
of Westminster, p. 320. 
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might otherwise have been handed down a literary 
treasure to posterity. For, the trivial notices which 
we have been enabled to lay before the reader depend 
upon the testimony of contemporary and succeeding 
monkish annalists, who, in too many instances* gave a 
licence to their imagination, alike inconsistent with 
the rules of the historiographer, or with the spirit of 
that religion to whose duties they professed to dedicate 
their lives. 

The original colony of monks and nuns is supposed 
to have been transported to St Abb's from the monas- 
teries of Lindisferne or Whitby, though there is no evL 
dence of this being the case, except that both of these 
convents were in existence before its foundation. Nor 
is the circumstance noticed by Raine or Young, who 
have learnedly investigated the ancient history of these 
abbies. The first of our nunneries, or that which was 
accidentally consumed by fire, belonged to that species 
of religious institutions called double monasteries, or, in 
other words, it consisted of two buildings, one of which 
was exclusively devoted to monks, the other to nun*, , 
with an abbess presiding over both. All intercourse 
was strictly prohibited between the recluses of differ- 
ent sexes, nor were they even allowed to appear toge- 
ther underneath the same roof, excepting only when the 
priest met the sisterhood in the church for the purpose 
of celebrating mass at the altar. Such was the strict- 
ness of their regulations in this respect, that the abbess 
herself, when occasion demanded that she should com, 
municate with the. male part of the community, deli- 
vered her instructions, or listened to their applications, 
at one of the windows of the abbey. This system of 
discipline, though it debarred the one sex from enjoying 
the society of the other, still permitted both parties to 
contribute to each other's comfort and prosperity ; for 

2 H 
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while the monks carried on the operations of husban- 
dry and other mechanical employments that required 
great exertion and strength, the nuns repaid them by 
services more peculiarly feminine. According to Lin- 
gard, double monasteries were abundantly diffused 
over France by St. Columban, and, from the religious 
institutions of that country having long been a favour- 
ite resort of the Saxon ladies, he considers that they 
had been thence introduced into our island. It is cer- 
tain that the greater part, if not all of the English mo- 
nasteries, were modelled originally after that system; 
nor is there a single instance on record, with the excep- 
tion of our nunnery alone, of the prescribed regula- 
tions being infringed upon by an illegitimate intercourse 
between their inhabitants. * 

These circumstances considered, it is natural to sup- 
pose that the aid of one of the monks endowed with 
superior qualifications, would be employed by the 
abbess, as her deputy, in superintending that part of the 
establishment which was devoted exclusively to the 
monks, though a personage dignified with the name of 
prior does not appear in the history of any of the 
double monasteries. 

The convent described by Matthew of Westminster 
as burnt by the Danes, seems to have been among the 
first of the Saxon monasteries which were tenanted 
solely by females. Had it still continued to have been 
a double monastery, the monks would have necessarily 
been obliged to act a part in the dreadful tragedy, and 
would consequently, have been alluded to by the an- 
nalist when he related it. 

Respecting the architecture of these buildings but 

* Bede Eccles. Hist. lib. iv. cap. 25. Id. iii. cap. 11. Vit. Cuthb. 
cap. 24. Vit. St. Liobae, p. 226. Lingard's History of Anglo-Saxon 
Church, p. 120. 
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little can be said, as they were erected in an age when 
sfone structures were almost entirely unknown. Like 
the other religious houses of the period, their form and 
structure were probably extremely simple— their walls 
being composed of upright pieces of timber, externally 
coated with mud, and their roofs thatched with heather 
from the neighbouring moorlands. The ruins which, 
till within these few years, crowned the summit of the 
promontory of St. Abb's, can scarcely therefore be 
deemed the remains, of the infant establishment, though 
this is the popular belief. They are more probably 
the remains of a small cell and chapel subordinate 
to the priory, and erected at a more recent period ; the 
latter of which, from the name of the saint to whom it 
was dedicated, and from the circumstance of its oc- 
cupying the site of the original edifice, has continued, 
during succeeding centuries down to the present day, 
to be called St. AWs Kirk. The walls of this chapel, 
and a small Saxon arch, were to be seen till within 
these few years, between three and four feet in height, 
upon an elevated mound near the eastern extremity 
of the wild headland, and close to the very verge of the 
precipice. These ruins were surrounded by a small 
cemetery, containing several humble and time-defaced 
monuments. At a little distance westward, upon a sort 
of peninsular neck of rock, the precipitous margins of 
which appear, from remains still visible, to have been 
fortified by a strong stone wall, the foundations of a 
building of considerable extent are still traceable, 
which has probably been the cell to which we have 
alluded, and the habitation of the monks whose duty 
it was to officiate in the adjacent chapel. The bed 
of the deep valley which intervenes between the pro- 
montory and the mainland, was formerly an impass- 
able quagmire j and in making an attempt to drain it 
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about forty years ago* several fragments of oaken tim- 
ber were dug up, which are supposed to have been the 
landstools of a draw-bridge by which it had been crossed. 
An eminence on the landward side of the morass, still 
goes by the name of the Bell Hill, a name which it 
probably derived from a signal-bell having, in ancient 
timed, been suspended upon it, either as a means of 
letting the inhabitants of the convent know when the 
draw-bridge was in requisition, or of summoning the 
people in the neighbourhood to pray for the soul of a 
departed monk or nun. 

A more retired and picturesque situation for a con- 
vent of religious devotees, cannot well be conceived* 
The wild and stormy ocean, raging with the noise of 
thunder among the caverns below, would perpetually 
remind them of the jarring and tumult of that world 
from which they had estranged themselves ; and, look- 
ing forth from their solitude upon the distant isle of 
Lindisfeme— the scene of kindred labours— they would 
be stimulated to greater exertions in their works of 
pious devotion. 



HISTORY OF THE PRIORY. 



The monastic establishment, whose history is now 
about to be investigated, differed essentially from the 
convents already noticed, in its being exclusively de- 
voted to the reception of monks. It owed its founda- 
tion to the pious gratitude of king Edgar of Scotland, 
for the victory which he gained over Donald the usur- 
per, and by which he was seated securely upon the 
throne of his fathers. There is a legendary story re- 
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lated by Pot-dun in his Chronicle, that as Edgar, with 
the auxiliary forced which had been supplied to him 
by William Rufus, was marching toward Scotland, 
with the intention of wresting the sceptre from his 
adversary, he rested at Durham, where, during the 
night, he received a visit from St. Cuthbert, who en- 
couraged him in his enterprise, and assured him, that 
if he caused his banner to be carried along with him 
in the van of his army, his enemies at the sight of 
the sacred ensign would flee in terror before him. 
Edgar, accordingly, on the following morning, obtained 
from the monastery the banner of the saint, and hav- 
ing displayed it as he had been directed, the result 
corresponded with the prediction. The soldiery of 
Donald's army deserted to the side of him whom they 
had been led forth to oppose. The usurper himself 
was taken prisoner, and his eyes being put out, he was 
consigned to a dungeon for the brtef remainder of his 
life. To the assistance which the king conceived him- 
self to have received from the saint, the foundation 
and ample endow merit of our priory is usually as- 
cribed. * 

• Fordun's Scotichronicon, vol. i. The efficacy supposed to be ex- 
erted by carrying the saint's banner before an army to the field, is 
doubtless attributable to the superstitious character of the minds of the 
soldiery, who would shudder at the idea of opposing an army marshal- 
led, as it were, under the auspices of the saint. This practice was by 
no means rare, for the standard of St John of Beverley was trium- 
phantly borne in front of the army of Edward I. when he marched 
northward to subjugate Scotland ; and the identical banner of St. Cuth- 
bert, above mentioned, was supposed to have contributed to the success 
of the English forces under Lord Neville, in 1346, at the battle of 
Neville's Cross. There is a story, that the saint appeared to John 
Fosser, the Prior of Durham, on the night previous to that conflict, 
and admonished hint to fix the standard upon the point of a spear; 
and, during the continuance of the conflict, to hold it in view of the 
contending armies. 
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Its erection was begun immediately after his acces- 
sion to the throne, while feelings of gratitude glowed 
,vividly within his breast. His endowment charters 
bear no date, but from the fact of his having com- 
menced his reign in 1098, and from one of them being 
granted during the life-time of William Rufus, who 
died two years afterwards, its foundation must have 
been intermediate to these years. 

A detachment of Benedictine monks was transported 
to it from St. Cuthbert's cathedral of Durham, as soon 
as the building had been so far completed as to admit 
of accommodating them. These monks had but a few 
years previous (1082) been introduced into that church 
from the monasteries of Jarrow and Wearmouth, on 
the expulsion of the secular clergy by bishop William 
Carilepho. The order of monkhood to which they be- 
longed was one of the strictest, and the penalties ex- 
acted for derelictions of duty, and the actual commis- 
sion of offences, equalled in severity those of any of 
the other religious fraternities in Christendom. The 
black habit which they wore, procured for them the 
designation of black monks — a name which also served 
to distinguish them from their brethren of the Cister- 
tian order, who, from the colour of their robes, ac- 
quired the title of monachi albi. Their dress consist- 
ed of a long flowing robe or gown, surmounted by a 
cowl or hood, both constructed of black cloth. 

Their canonical hours on ordinary days were seven 
in number, but on festival occasions a much greater 
space of time was devoted to the services of the church. 
The first of these exercises, called the lauds or mat- 
tins, was performed when the abbey-bell proclaimed 
the hour of midnight, and a similar service called the 
complin, at seven in the evening, concluded the exercises 
of the day. If a monk happened to die early in the 
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morning, he was interred either in the after part of 
the same day, or on that which followed. On the 
breast of the deceased were laid a written absolution, 
as his passport to heaven, a candle, crucifix, a censer 
filled with incense, and other ensigns of superstition. 
Mass was said for his soul for thirty days after his death, 
his grave daily sprinkled with holy water, and his usual 
allotment of victuals consigned to the almoner for dis- 
tribution among the poor. Temperance, and occasion- 
al fastings for the mortification of the flesh, were also 
enjoined by the rules of St. Benedict ; but these they 
do not appear to have adhered to very strictly, for, as 
will be hereafter shown, gluttony and drunkenness 
were vices among them by no means rare. * In short, 
like the brethren of a neighbouring border convent, the 
monks of Coldingham 

" Made guid kail 
On Fridays when they fasted, 

Nor wanted either beef or ale 
As lang as their neighbours' lasted.'* 

In order to become a monk, it was necessary that 
the candidate should first secure the interest of some 
influential individual connected with the monastery, or 
should deposit in the hands of the treasurer a certain 
sum of money, which, upon his admission, was devoted 
to the support of the establishment. Candidates for 
the office were not eligible under eighteen years of age, 
and required to undergo a year's preparatory instruc- 
tion from an individual, who, from his office, was cal- 
led the master of the novices^ before they were allowed 

* Spotiswood's Scottish Religious Houses in Appendix to Hope's 
Minor Practicks. Wardrobe's Causes of the Downfall of the Romish 
Church, p. 106. Young's History of Whitby, vol. i. p. 399. Wilkin's 
Concilia, vol. i. p. 593. 
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to assume the monkish habit* During the time of 
their novitiate, they were also taught by the precentor 
how to chant the anthems and hymns. While some 
of the monks employed those hours which they could 
spare from their devotional exercises, in the cultivation 
of their gardens, and in the pursuits of agriculture, 
there were others who applied themselves to study 
and writing ; and so early as the twelfth century, two 
of the Coldingham monks signalized themselves by the 
composition of historical works, which are preserved 
and* valued at the present day. 

During the fourteenth century, literature became 
even more extensively cultivated in the Benedictine 
monasteries, an improvement which was in a great 
measure owing to the wise enactments of the Popes 
Clement V. and Benedict XII., which provided, that 
no candidates should be admitted upon their novitiate, 
except such as exhibited qualifications natural or acqui- 
red, which were deemed necessary to a proper dis- 
charge of monastic duties, and that one out of every 
twenty of them should be sent to a university to pro- 
secute the study of the canon law, and during the time 
of his studentship be supported at the expence of the 
monastery. 

King Edgar attended personally in the church on 
the day of its consecration to the three saints, Cuthbert, 
Mary, and Ebba, which, in his charter, he informs us, 
was performed in a manner acceptable to the glory of 
God and his own pleasure. * At the altar he endowed 

* Andrew Winton in his u Cronykil," at page 275, thus quaintly 
notices the foundation of our monastery by Edgar: 
" Coldyngame than fonndyd he 
And rychely gert it dowyt be 
Of Saynt Ebb a sweet Hallow, 
Saynt Cuthbert thair thai honowre now." 
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it with tfie whole village of Swinton, according to the 
same boundaries by which the Saxon Liulf held it ; 
and this they were to enjoy for ever, exempt from all 
claims > and disposable solely at the pleasure of St. Cuth- 
berfs monks. He at the same time bestowed upon 
them twenty four beasts for re-cultivating tlie land of 
Swinton, * and established the same terms of peace in 
going to and returning from Coldingham, as was obser- 
ved at Lindisferne and Norham. t He further en- 
joined, that the inhabitants of Coldinghamshire should 
pay a yearly tribute to the monks of half a merk of 
silver for every carucate t of land which they posses- 
sed. All these donations, he says, he made for the 
souls of his father and mother, for the salvation of his 
own soul, and that of his brothers and sisters. 

Among the witnesses to this charter are Thor Lon- 
gus, of whom notice will be shortly taken ; (Elfric the 

* Ad restaurandam Mam eandem terram — the words of the Charter 
seem to imply the restoration of the land to its former state of tillage, 
which had probably been much neglected during tl.e devastatory 
reigns of Malcolm Canmore and his predecessors. 

t Those who fled to the churches of St. Cuthbert for protection, 
were allowed to remain unmolested for the term of thirty- seven days, 
a regulation which prevented a pursuer from wreaking his vengeance 
upon the head of a fugitive in the heat of passion, and afforded both 
parties an opportunity of bringing forward evidence of guilt or inno- 
cence. — Wharton's Anglia Sacra, vol. i. p. 699. 

J Considerable diversity of opinion exists, as to the extent of a carucate 
of land. According to Chalmers it means as much as can be turned 
over by one plough in the course of a year. Dugdale makes it ten, 
and Skene thirteen acres. According to Spelman and Ducange, a ca- 
rucate contained eight bovates or oxgangs, and eight carucates made 
up a knight's fee. In a survey of lands belonging to the Abbey of 
Skirpenbeck, made in the year 1446, is the following statement, noticed 
in Young's History of Whitby, vol. i. p. 270. " In this town ten caru- 
cates make a knight's fee, and eight or ten oxgangs make a carucate 
of land, and twelve acres make an oxgang of land." Hence we may 
conclude, that a carucate varied in extent at different places. 

2 i 
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butler, Algar and Osbern, priests, Ligulf of Bamburgh— • 
men of whose history little or nothing is known. 

By two distinct charters he bestowed upon them 
Paxton, with the men, * lands and waters, with the ter- 
ritory extending between Cnapdean and Horndean. 

Along with Coldingham, he granted by another 
charter to St. Cuthbert and his monks, the mansions 
or villages of Aldcambus, Lumsdean, Renton, Restott, 
Swinewood, two places called Eiton (now Ayton)* 
Prenderguest, Faradun and Cramesmuthe, with their 
lands, woods, waters, tolls, wrecks of ships, and all 
dues belonging to them, to be held ever afterwards at 
their free disposal, t 

He then made a more ample donation to the 
monks of St. Cuthbert, of which the members of tfttr 
monastery shared the profits, viz. the mansions of Ber- 
wick, Greiden, Leinhalle, Dilsterhalle, Brygham, Ed- 
rem, Chirnesid, Hilton, Blakedir, Chynbrygham, Hu- 
ton, Fulden, Morthyngton, two places called Lamber- 

* Hominibus. The inhabitants were in olden times bought, sold, and 
disposed of with the land, as constituting part of itself. In old docu- 
ments they are constantly occurring, under the names of villages, 
drengi, homagii, bondi, husbandii, &c. Their children, and whatever 
property belonged to them, were equally disposable at the will of the 
.lord of the manor. Thus, in a charter quoted in Young's work, we 
find Theobald de Lascelles granting to the priory of Guisbrough, " Ro- 
bert the son of Ketell, Godwin, the overseer, Ervise the son of Aslac, 
Alice the wife of Serlo, &c. with their offspring and effects." At such 
a statement the reader may well stare. 

t The places here enumerated are situated within Coldinghamshire, 
and with the exception of the two last stil) retain the same names. 
Cramesmouth appears to have been the small creek or fishing village 
on the coast, situate at the junction of the parishes of Ayton and Lam. 
berton, now called Burnmouth. One of the creeks through which the 
fishermen's boats are drawn up, is still known by the name of Crams- 
moo, though it is more commonly designated Johnston's Haven. 
Farndun was probably on the site of the places called Farnyside or 
Farnycastle, in the parishes of Ayton and Coldingham. 
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tan, Hadrington, Ffyschewike, Horford, Vpsetinton, 
and Hadynton, with the usual immunities and privi- 
leges. # In the preamble to this charter, Edgar plainly 
acknowledges the feudal tenure by which he held Lo- 
donium or Lothian from William Rufus, king of Eng- 
land, respecting which there has been so much con- 
troversial discussion between the Scottish and English 
historians. A supplement informs us, that it was 
granted on the fourth of the calends of September of 
that year, in which "King William, son of the great 
King William, 9 ' built a new fortress near Bamburgh, 
against Robert, Earl of Northumberland. The dona- 
tion was made " for tbe souls of his father and mother, 
his own soul and body, and the souls of his brothers, 
Edward and Duncan.'* t 

At tbe death of this munificent prince, Thor Longus, 
a Saxon follower, who had received from him a grant 

*<3reiden, Graden, or Kers. field, is situated upon the Tweed, about 
three miles below Coldstream, and is now the property of Rear- Admi- 
ral Sir David Milne, K. C. B. Leiuhalle and Dilsterhalle are probably 
the places called Lennel and Darnchester in Coldstream parish, though 
we can only come to this conclusion with regard to the latter, by com- 
paring it with the word Dilchestre, which occurs in another charter, in 
which an enumeration of the same places occur*. Chynbrygham is 
doubtless the modern Kimmergham in Edrom parish, and the aliam 
Lamberton of the original charter was probably the Parva Lamberton 
noticed in a former page ; Hadrington, the modern Edringtoo on the 
Whitadder; Fyschwike and Vpsetinton hodie Fish wick and Up settling- 
ton, both places on the Scottish banks of the Tweed, are remarkable 
for the manner in which they are spelt. Horford was either Horn- 
dean, already noticed, - or a place situated near the confluence of the 
Horn-burn with the Eye, at the eastern extremity of Billy morass; 
and Hadyngton seems to have indicated the modern Ediugton in 
Chirnside parish. 

t Edgar's elder brother Edward was slain with his father Malcolm 
Can more at the siege of Alnwick Castle, in 1093 ; and his natural bro- 
ther Duncan, who, after having aided in the expulsion of the usurper 
Donald, had himself usurped the throne of his father's legitimate chil- 
dren, was treacherously slain by Malpedir, the Thane of M earns. 
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ofEdnam in Roxburghshire, imitated his sovereigns 
example of liberality to the monks. The charter is so 
singular, that we cannot refrain from presenting the 
reader with a literal translation of it. It is as fol- 
lows :— r 

" Unto all the sons of Holy Mother Church, Thor 
Longus greeting in the Lord. Know ye tnat Edgar 
my lord hath given me CEdnaham, a desert, which I 
have peopled by his assistance and my own money, 
and (there) erected a church in honour of St. Cuth- 
bert, which church, with one ploughgate of land, I have 
given to be possessed by God, St. Cuthbert and his 
monks for ever. This donation I have made for the 
soul of my lord king Edgar, and for the souls of his 
father and mother, and for the salvation of his brothers 
and sisters, and the redemption of my well-beloved 
brother Lefwin, and for the safety of my own soul and 
body. And if any one shall presume, by any force or 
fraud, to take this my gift from the aforesaid saint, 
and the monks who serve him, may God Almighty 
take from him the life of the heavenly kingdom, and 
may he endure eternal punishment with the devil and 
his angels. Amen." 

The charters of Edgar's brother and successor Alex- 
ander, surnamed the Fierce, are three in number, and 
are merely confirmations of the grants already noticed. 
The donation of the land between Horndean and 
Cnapdean, and of Swinton, are specially adverted to, 
and the Prior and monks are prohibited from engaging 
in any pleas respecting the latter, without previously 
receiving his sanction, either personally or by letter. 

David, Prince of Cumberland and Earl of Northum- 
berland, in 1124, ascended the throne, left vacant by 
the decease of his brother Alexander. Notwithstand- 
ing that he was engaged, during a great part of his 
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reign, in wars with England, this illustrious monarch 
has immortalized his name by the zeal which he dis- 
played in the erection and endowment of religious 
houses throughout his kingdom. In his liberality in 
this respect, there is no reason to doubt but that he 
was actuated by motives of piety, and a sincere desire 
for the promulgation of religious duties and obser- 
vances among his semi-barbarous subjects ; yet in an 
age of war, such as that in which he wielded the sceptre, 
when ecclesiastic possessions were the only species of 
property that was respected by an invading army, no 
bad system of civil policy might have induced him to 
pursue the same course. During his brother's life-time, 
he began his career of pious munificence, by founding 
the monastery of Selkirk, and confirming some of the 
donations made to that of Coldingham ; and in the 
course of his reign were reared, under his auspices, the 
abbeys of Holyrood, Melrose, Dryburgh, Jedburgh, Dun- 
drennan, Kinloss, Newbottle, and Cambuskenneth. He 
founded also the priory of Lesmahago, and a convent of 
Cistertian nuns at Berwick ; translated the monks of 
Selkirk to the newly founded abbey of Kelso, erected 
the episcopal sees of Ross and Dunkeld, and con- 
ferred upon the church innumerable benefactions. 

Before ascending the throne, he decided a dispute 
which had sprung up between the Coldingham monks 
and the Drengs * of the land of Horndean, upon the 
testimony of legal witnesses, and the charter of his 
brother Edgar, in favour of the former. 

He then granted the lands of Swinton, which Edgar 
had given to the monks, to his soldier Hernulf, to be 
held of himself and St. Cuthbert, by the same tenure 

* Drengs were a species of villeyns, as already noticed, attached to 
the soil, and liable to be bought and sold along with it. They held 
their tenements in drettgage. — Chulmer's Caledonia, vol. i. 
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by which Liulf, the son of Edulf, and Udard his brother 
had formerly possessed it, viz : an annual payment to 
the monks of forty shillings, without any other service. # 
By a charter, dated at Peebles in the third year of his 
reign, A.D. 1127, he conferred upon them some valuable 
privileges, which tended to elevate them considerably in 
consequence. The most important of these was that of 
$ocna> a Saxon word, which seems to have implied the 
power of holding courts upon their lands for the settle- 
ment of disputes, and the arraignment of offenders, 
with authority to compel their vassals to attend and 
aid the judge in the administration of justice. It has 
also been supposed, that those to whom such a privi- 
lege was ceded by the king, could compel their tenants 
to cultivate the land as it were with 90c or plough. 
The prior was the judge who presided in these courts, 
of which there were three head ones held yearly, which 
are frequently adverted to in the chartulary. The 
chapter-house of the abbey appears to have been the 
place where they were most commonly held, though 
occasional meetings for this purpose were convened at 
Ayton, and other places throughout Coldinghamshire. 
Thus, in 1198, we find Edward de Aldcambus pledging 
himself to produce his four sons at the plea courts of 
Coldingham (ad placita de Coldingham) to swear away 
their right to the village of Auldcambus ; and during 
the reign of William the Lion, a similar transaction 
relative to land at Renton, and the wood of Auldcam- 
bus, belonging to David of Quixwood, was gone through 
(in plena curia preefati priori 8 (CErnaldi) apud Home- 
lenolle), in Prior (Ernald's full court at Homelinolle— 
a conical eminence close to Coldingham shore, still 
retaining the name of Homeliknow. In like manner, 

* This Hernulf or Arnulf was the founder of the ancient family 
S win ton of Swintou. 
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and about the same time, there occurred the " magna 
placilatio in curia de Eyton pro duoderim denariis 
male receptis per J. Kinkborne, nomine sedis unius 
navis apud Eyemouth," or the great plea in the court 
of Ayton, about twelve pennies unduly received by 
J. Kinkborn for the anchorage of a ship at Eyemouth* * 

The next privilege bestowed upon the priory wa& 
that of sacca, whereby the prior could levy fines* and 
pass sentence of forfeiture upon debtors or delinquents 
summoned to this court. In the laws of Edward the 
Confessor, it is said to have signified a fine imposed 
upon a prosecutor who summoned a person to trial, 
and failed in proving the accusation which he had 
brought against him ; or upon one, who, being accur- 
sed, rashly subjected himself to trial, and failed in pro- 
ving his innocence, t 

The three other privileges ceded to it, were those of 
toll, team, infangethef, which were also a valuable 
acquisition. By the first of these, the monks were 
empowered to buy and sell without paying toll or cus- 
tom for their merchandize, within their territory, with 
the right of exacting such custom from others who did 
so ; and by the second, they were enabled to dispose of 
their villains or slaves in whatever way tbey might 
think proper. Infangethef is supposed to be merely 
the power of trying thieves or robbers detected in the 
act of committing depredations upon the property, the 
owner of which possessed that privilege. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether this explanation of the term be 
not too limited. We are rather inclined to believe 
that it granted the powers of punishing as well as try- 
ing the culprit. In a charter granted to the burgesses 

* * See Glossary to Bawd win's Doomsday. Regiam Majestatem, p. 11. 
Chartulary of Coldingham, and Charters in Appendix. 
t Reg. Majest. eodem loco quod supra. 
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of Berwick by Queen Elizabeth, it is ordered " that a 
gallows be erected, so that the Mayor and bailiffe of 
Infangethief and Outfangethief may doe justice." * 
About half a mile south from the ruins of the priory 
is an eminence which is called the Gallow-side, where 
several human skeletons have been at various times 
dug up ; but whether the executions of malefactors 
here undergone were in virtue of sentences passed in 
the court of the priory, or in that of the Justiciary of 
Lothian during his itinera or circuits, we shall not 
pretend to determine. It may here also be remarked, 
that a circular pit, twelve or fourteen feet deep, near 
the south door of the present church, was filled up 
within these few years, which was not improbably the 
dungeon to which the more offensive class of criminals 
were consigned, previous to being subjected to trial, or 
the sentence of the law. 

King David next granted them the church of St. 
Mary at Berwick, with the lands, tithes, and the rights 
belonging to it, in exchange for the church of Melrose, 
and its property. The period at which the latter was 
acquired by the Coldingham monks is not known. 
This exchange took place previous to David founding, 
further up the Tweed, the more splendid abbey of Mel- 
rose, whose magnificent ruins, mouldering in hoary gran- 
deur, and touched by the wizard wand of Scott, charm 
the eye of all who visit them. The church of St. Mary 

* The charter alluded to is preserved in the Archives of the Bo- 
rough of Berwick-upon-Tweed, and for a knowledge of the above ex- 
tract the author is indebted to Mark Jameson, Esq. Town Clerk. In 
the Regiara Majestatem, these terms are thus explained : " Infang- 
thiefe est regale privilegium alicui a Rege concessum, quod licet ei 
proprios homines in suo dominio, cum re furtiva deprehensos, siculi 
per Outfangethiefe potest alienos homines cum furto manifesto, infra 
suam liber tatem captos punire, p. 11. 
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at Berwick, now gifted to our priory, was founded and 
liberally endowed by one Robert Fitzwilliam, proba- 
bly about the time of the conquest, or soon afterwards, 
when the appanage of Berwick was vested in David, 
Earl of Huntingdon. It was first of all appropriated 
to the service Of an hospital, which stood in its vioinity, 
and which was also dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
The church was situated on the south-east side of 
High-street, close upon the Scotch-gate, where a small 
portion of its remains are still visible. By succeeding 
charters he bestowed upon the monks of 'Colhinheham' 
one toft with houses in the village of Ednam (Edenham), 
which Gilbert the priest of Stichel formerly held of 
him, at a rent of two shillings yearly, exempt from all 
other services ; a fishing water which Swain the priest 
of Fishwick had formerly held and cleared from 
stones ; and unto Edward, monk of Coldingham, be 
granted the whole tithe of fish in the fisheries of Hal- 
warestelle and of all the other waters justly belonging 
to the church of Holy Island. * The fishery of Hal- 
warestelle was situated at the mouth of the Tweed 
near Spittal, and is now commonly called Hallowstel. 
During the reign of king David, and his amiable son 
Henry, Earl of Northumberland, many other grants of 
property were made to our monastery by wealthy in- 
dividuals, to most of which the former added charters 
of confirmation. The noble family of Dunbar, sprung 
from the; Saxon Earls of Northumbria, began, eft thip 
period, to hold a prominent place in the history of 
Scotland. Possessing immense estates in East Lothian 
and Berwickshire, they naturally displayed their libe- 
rality, by making donations to the religious houses 

* Halieland in the charter. Previous to the removal of St Cuth- 
berVs body, the island usually bore the name of Lindisferne, but after 
that event it was called Holy Island, in honour of the saint. 

2k 
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situated within these districts, up to the period of their 
somewhat unmerited forfeiture in the reign of James 
the first of Scotland. 

Cospatrick, the brother of Dolfinus, who witnessed 
the foundation charters of the monasteries of Scone 
and Holyrood, and died 16th August 1139, issued a 
charter, of which the following is a translation :— • 

" Unto all the sons of the Holy Church of God, high 
and low, clergy and* laity, Earl Cospatric, brother of 
Dolfinus, greeting. Know ye, that I have given and 
granted unto God, St. Cuthbert, and his monks, in 
alms, the village of Ederham (now Edrom),* with all 
its chapels, and another village which is called Nese* 
bite, freely and privately to be held for ever, with all 
things which pertain unto the same villages, in lands, 
waters, meadows, and pastures, for the souls of king 
Malcolm, and of his sons king JEdgar, Alexander, Da- 
vid, and his son Henry, for myself, my wife, &c. And 
if any one wish to gainsay this mine alms, may it rest 
between him and the Lord. (Here follow the names of 
the witnesses.) Farewell. Whosoever shall abstract 
(aughi) from this, may God deprive him of this life, 
and the kingdom of heaven/' 

This singular document was ratified by the king at 
Roxburgh, on the seventeenth of the Calends of 
September, in 1139. From another deed it appears 
that the monks were expected to make an yearly pay- 
ment to Cospatrick, and his heirs for ever, at the feast 
of St. Martin, of thirty shillings pro conredio regis, * 
and that they were to find a substitute for their bene- 
. factor in the royal army. 

In presence of Earl Henry, Swain, the priest of Fish- 
wick, appeared at Berwick, and renounced, in favour 

* Ad yearly payment made to the king from each of the religious 
houses, according to Blount and Ducange. 
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of the Coldingham monks, Fish wick, with all its pur- 
ten an ce 8, the half of Prendergest, with some land at 
Coldingham and Lumsdean. 

But from Robert, archbishop of St. Andrews, they 
obtained, in 1127, a donation of privileges of a much 
more satisfactory nature, in a charter, of which we 
shall venture the following translation :— 

" Unto all faithful men of Holy Mother Church, cler- 
gy and laity, present and to come, Robert, by the grace 
of God bishop of St. Andrews, greeting. Be it known 
unto you all, that, in the presence of our sovereign 
Lord King David, Turstin (Thurstin) archbishop of 
York, Ran ulf (Ralph Flambard) bishop of Durham, the 
bishop of Glasgow, and Gaufrid abbot of St. Albans, 
and many others, we have summoned Algar, prior of 
St* Guthbert of Durham, before the door of the church 
of St. John the Evangelist at Roxburgh, and there, as 
far as pertain eth unto our episcopal authority, by at- 
testing and ratifying the present charter, we have 
granted and confirmed the church of Coldingham to be 
free and exempt for ever from all claims made by us 
or 'Oof successors of custom, can or cuneved, and from 
all services which pertain unto us or our successors* 
Wherefore we will, and by our episcopal authority grant, 
that the church of Coldingham, and all the churches 
and chapels which in any way belonged canonically to 
the church of St. Cuthbert, be henceforth more free 
and exempt from all episcopal aids, &c. &c. than any 
other abbey-church in Loudoneum (Lothian) ; and we 
forbid that any bishop, archdeacon, or deacon, hereafter 
exact any custom or aid from them, saving what they 
may voluntarily offer. All this we have done, by the 
request and advice of our Lord and King David, and 
our brother bishops aforesaid, in love to St. Cuthbert, 
and the brotherhood of tjie monks of Durham, on the 
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kvi of the Calends of August, at the feast of St. 
Kenelm* the martyr, in the year from the incar- 
. nation of our Lord, mcxxvii, before these witnesses, 
our brother Robert Blahan, priest of Lintun t, Aldulf, 
priest of Haldehamtoce t, Henry, priest of Leinhale, 
Orm, priest of Ledgareswude §, and many other reli- 
gious men, both clergy and laity." 

The exemption from payment of the tributes of can 
and cuneved was the most important which the arch- 
bishop had it in his power to bestow. Out of the for- 
mer the revenue of Scotland was, at that period, for 
the most part made up, though, in some instances, the 
power of exacting it was bestowed by the king upon 
the religious establishment©-— a privilege which seems 
to have belonged to the episcopal see of St. Andrews. II 
The monks received a confirmation of this charter also 
from their sovereign, and from bishop Robert's sue* 
cessor8.iT 

* The martyrdom of St. Kenelm was celebrated on the 17tb day of 
July. — Nicholas* Chronology of History, p. 147. 

t Linton on the Tyne in East Lothian. 

X Aldham stocks- — a parish a few miles beyond our district, adjacent 
to Coldbrandspath. 

§ Ledgerwood — a parish in the west of Berwickshire. 

|| Earl David granted to the monastery of Selkirk the tenth of his 
Can of animals and of cheeses in Galloway, (Chart. Kelso,) and the 
Scottish kings received Can from the ships which arrived at the differ- 
ent ports in Scotland, and from the salt-works which were established 
on its shores. Cunveth or cunevith was a Gaelic duty like the Can, 
paid to the superior, particularly to ecclesiastical superiors. Cean- 
mhath, which is pronounced Ceanvath, implies in the Gaelic the first 
or chief fruits, or in the ecclesiastical sense, the jirst-fruits. — dial. 
Caledonia, vol. i. p. 447. 

1T It was confirmed by Roger, bishop of St. Andrews, at Edinburgh 
in 1193, in presence of William the Lion — by William, bishop of the 
same see, by charter, dated at Dirleton, 6th June 1295 ; and again by 
bishop James Bayn in 1329, in consideration of a present of two hun- 
dred merks.— Chartulary of Coldingham. 
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Such were the principaljaccessions of property or of 
privilege acquired by the priory during the reign of Da- 
vid I. It may be noticed also, that this monarch was 
the[first who'distinctly specified the boundaries between 
the shires of Coldingham andBuncle, which, in his char- 
ter, he informs us,* he had perambulated cunt probis 
hominibus, and had confirmed their extent as follows : 
from Midlesdeneheued (middle-dean-head) by Mere- 
burnesheued (mire-burn-head), towards the west to 
CrafchotrG, and thence by the same street or road (stra- 
tam), as far as Eiford. In a charter of William the Lion, 
and of Alexander II. published in the Appendix, its 
limits are much more minutely described, as stretching 
from the bounds between Berwick and Lamberton to 
Billy, thence to Drieforde, and so by Mereburn to 
Crachoctre, thence to Eiford, and to the rivulet which 
flows into the sea by Aldchambuspethe. 

Malcolm IV. who swayed with feeble hand the Scot- 
tish sceptre, between the years 1153 and 1165 issued 
six charters in favour of the monastery, by which the 
monks acquired the privilege of free- warren, or the 
right of exclusive hunting within their territory, and of 
transporting the meil of Coldingham shire to the village 
to inhabit it. He at the same time prohibited them 
for responding to any pleas that might be entered 
against them, except in his own presence, or in that 
of his Chief Justiciary, and granted them the liberty of 
seizing and detaining their fugitive villains wherever 
they might detect them. 

William the Lion confirmed the charters of his pre- 
decessor, and augmented their privileges and property. 
He prohibited his Justiciaries for illegally maintaining 
any of the men belonging to the monastery against the 
prior or bis house, and exempted them from a payment 
of two shillings, which his bailiffs of Berwick had been in 
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the habit of" exacting. By a charter, dated at Berwick, 
ht commanded that the following woods should be in 
the keeping of the prior and his monks, viz. Green- 
wood, the whole wood of Reston, Brockholewood, 
Akeeide, and Kirkdeanwood, Harewood, Deanwood, 
Swine wood, Houndwood, with their groves and 
trastes ; * prohibited any ode from bunting in them, 
under a penalty of ten pounds, without permission 
from the prior or his monks ; but allowed his servants 
at Berwick to take what wood was necessary for the 
use of the castle from such part of the forest as the 
prior or his deputies might point out. The greater 
part of these woods sheltered the sides of the vale of 
the Eye, as has in another place been remarked ; and 
during the reign of William the Lion, between the 
years 1198 and 1210, prior JErnald bestowed' upon 
Richard de Renton the office of forester, with several 
Valuable emoluments belonging to it, to be held by him 
and his heirs for ever, t He further bestowed upon 
the monks a grant of a toft of land in his burgh of 
Hadington* 

During this reign also, Waldeve, Earl of Dunbar, 
who, in 1174) was one of the hostages delivered up to 
Henry II. of England, in accordance with the treaty of 
Falaise, to purchase the Scottish king's freedom, con- 
firmed the charter of Cospatrick respecting Edrom 
and Nesbit. His son Patrick, who held the earldom 
of Dunbar for the unusually long period of fifty years, 

* In one of the charters the word Richesdeneswde is employed for 
Kirchesdeneswde, probably by a mistake of the notary by whom the 
document was drawn up. There is now no place of this name in Cold- 
ingham shire. It seems to have represented a wood which clothed a 
"dean adjacent to the churches of Auldcambus or Coldingham. 

t Sir Samuel Stirling, Bart of Glorat and Renton is the present 
hereditary representative of the Foresters of Coldingham. — See Renton, 
at page 109, P. 1. 
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followed the example of his ancestors in liberality to 
the monks. He bestowed upon them the land which 
lies between Fogo and Swinton 5 * also that part of 
Billy which extends between Auchencraw and the two 
villages of Res ton, and the village and lordship of 
Swinewood. 

About the same period William de Veterepont, who 
held the barony of Langton in Berwickshire, in con- 
junction with the Northumbrian Roger de Ow, con- 
firmed to them some land near Horndean, which 
he acknowledges he had for some years previously 
usurped, t From Walter Olifard, who died in 1242, 
they obtained the right of exacting yearly from the 
church of Smailholm, in the county of Roxburgh, two 
merks and a half of silver, after the death of Fulco the 
clerk, to be paid at two terms, the one half at the feast 
of St. Martin, the other at that of Pentecost Clare-* 
bald de Esseby, his vassal, granted them two fishing 
waters in the river Tweed, viz. one below the garden 
of Fish wick, and another at Shipeswell. t They also 
acquired from William de Mordington another fishery, 
with a stilnet, at the latter place. William de Bosco, 
or de Bosch, the Chancellor of Scotland, made them a 
donation of three acres of land on the Tay, on the 

* The boundaries of this land were, according to the charter, as fol- 
lows : — The road which leads from HernesJawe (now Earnslaw) by 
Kyselaw to Fullech (ubi ?) thence to Blackburn, and thence to the 
bounds between Swinton and Kimmergharn. 

+ The bounds were " from the top of the hill opposite HorYordresdeae 
(Horndean) to the valley in which a rivutet flows to the Tweed ; so, 

however, that there be a free road for the people of the village to the 

• »» 
river. 

£ According to our informant, Mr. Blackadder of Blanerne, there Is 

a field called Shipsly-park, close upon the Tweed, at the junction of 

the estates of Fishwick and Tweedhill, about six miles above Berwick, 

which seems to indicate the situation of these fisheries. 



moor of Carruthers, which he tells us afforded pastu- 
rage for a hundred sheep, forty oxen, fifty goats, twenty 
swine, and three horses, for an acknowledgment of 
three shillings yearly. * From Ranulf, the baron of 
Buncle, they received a grant of the lands then called 
Toddehalech, but now Todheugh, on the Whitadder 
(juxta Edere), in the parish of Edrom. He at the 
same time renounced a claim which he seems to have 
held over the woods of Brockholes, Harewood, and 
Deanwood, which, in after years, was confirmed by 
Margaret, Countess of Mar, in a charter dated 5th 
January, 1415. 

William de Vaux, baron of Dirleton in East Lothian, 
bestowed two oxgangs of land in the territory of Gulane 
(Golan), the situation of which is minutely described 
in the charter, and a toft in that village, situated near 
the hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, for which he 
was to receive four pennies at the feast of St. Michael. 
From Edward, son of Peter, baron of Lastailrig, t they 
obtained two tofts at Eyemouth, and one at Leith, for 
which he and his heirs were to receive yearly three 
teases of silk lace (tres teisas de lacio sericeo) ; and 
William Cumming, one of the most distinguished cha- 
racters of his time, made them a yearly grant of twelve 
pounds of wax (petra cerse) for lighting the church of 
Coldingham at the festival of St. Cuthbert's Trans- 
lation, on the 4th of September. 

But all of these benevolent individuals were far 
outvied in liberality by David, the baron of Quixwood — 
a territory adjacent to Coldinghamshire, in the parish 
of Abbey St. Bathans. For the enlightenment of the 
local antiquary, we shall extract the substance of his 

* " Cum communi pastura," runs the charter, " villas de Carruderis 
ad centum bidentes et quadraginta averia, et ad quinquaginta capros, 
et viginta porcos, et ad tres equos," &c. 

t Restalrig, near Edinburgh. 
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charters, requesting thfe general reader to overleap 
these notices, as he has, we dare venture to affirm, 
much that has been already set down. David adopted 
the most approved method at that time of endeavour- 
ing to save his soul by lavishing his substance upon 
the worthy monks, to whom he granted no less than 
eight charters: Besides endowing the leper-hospital of 
Auldearn bus, as has been already noticed, he granted 
to St. Cuthbert, St. Ebb, and the monks of Coldingham, 
twenty-six acres of land adjacent to it, which he thus 
describes in one of his grants : — six acres under cul- 
tivation at Leyes, six acres in Milnedales, three at 
Arkilesmidhope, three in Hagethornedales and Em* 
undsacre, one acre at Windilawe, four at Medwedales, 
half an acre at Midhope, and another half at Wascel 
toward the north, with the toft of an acre opposite the 
garden, near the rivulet toward the south. He then 
granted them the whole land, together with a wood, * 
which he possessed upon the moor of Auldcambus, 
extending as follows : — from the top (a primo fonte) 
of Bertolvisakisclow to Aksideburne, from the road of 
Aksidesclow westward to Aksideburne, in exchange 
for two oxgangs of land, with a toft and croft at Cold- 
ingham. He further, with the consent of his wife 
and- his heirs, resigned in their favour all the pro- 
perty which he had in the village of Auldcambus, for 
sixty acres of land in the territory of Coldingham, 
a hundred shillings, a toft and croft which Walde- 
vus Pethun had formerly held, ten acres under cul- 
tivation with flowers, and a messuage near the work- 
shop of Benedict the carpenter. He finally resigned 

* Perhaps the same wood of Auldcambus, in after years renowned in 
history as the place which furnished the immortal Bruce with mate, 
rials for the siege of Berwick, and where he indignantly rejected the 
bull of the Pope. 

2L 
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all his right to the lands of Auldcambus, cultivated and 
uncultivated, reserving only to himself the privilege of 
pasturing upon them his cattle, and of abstracting from 
them as much bark and brushwood (pelo et virgd) as he 
might require for building. 

Alexander II. confirmed the charters of his predeces- 
sors, and exempted the prior and his monks from a sum 
of twenty merks which they had been in the custom of 
paying yearly to his exchequer, under the name of 
Wattinga — a tax which appears to have been levied 
from the landholders in Scotland for the purpose of 
erecting and maintaining in repair the government 
fortresses. * He also discharged Robert de Bernham 
the mayor, and the bailiffs of Berwick, from molesting 
foreign merchants, when on their way to the priory, 
to purchase the wool and other commodities belonging 
to the monks ; and that no one should seize any pro- 
perty, moveable or unmoveable, belonging to the' con- 
vent, within the barony or lordship of Coldingham, for 
debt on forfeiture. t He also released "the twelfth 
village of Coldinghamshire, or that in which the church 
is founded," from the aids and military service which 
had formerly been exacted. 

Alexander III. confirmed to the monks their charter 
of free warren and free forestry, at Selkirk, 16th June 
1276 j and during his reign, by charter, dated at Chirn- 
side, on Friday following the feast of All Saints, (1st 

* The words Wattinga, Waytinge, Guetagium, &c. often occur in 
the chartularies ; and imply, according to Ducange, "Census qui sol- 
vitur pro custodia castri." 

t The property here taken under protection is represented by the 
words namos snos xdlorum hominum. Skene informs us, " Nami signifi- 
cant res mobiles vel mobiles qu» tanquam pignora capiuntur pro rei 
judicata solutione. Verbum est usitatum priscis Normaunis." — Reg. 
Majest. p. 79. 
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November,) Patrick, Earl of Dunbar, restored to them 
the wardship of East-Nesbit, with the right of disposing 
of its heirs in marriage, reserving to himself and his 
heirs a payment of thirty shillings for the villages of 
East-Nesbit and Edrom, and the foreign service due to 
him for the same. * He also confirmed the grants 
made to them by his predecessors. 

Robert de Insula, by deed dated at Northallerton on 
the sixth of the Ides of September 1279, granted to 
Henry de Horncastre the Prior of Coldingham, and to 
the monks of that cell for ever, a place for a habitation 
in the village of Holy Island, on the north side of " La- 
masete," a hundred and fifty feet in length and breadth, 
for which they were to pay sixpence yearly at the ex- 
chequer of Norham. An orchard at Holy Island call- 
ed Coldingham Walls, which was probably the site of 
this edifice, was in 1541 granted by the crown to the 
Dean and Chapter of Durham as the part of their en- 
dowment. The Coldingham priors, not unfrequently, 
during troublous times, or when superannuated, took 
up their abode in this edifice. 

King Robert Bruce by charter, at Newbottle, twen- 
ty-sixth December, 1328, conferred upon them the pri- 
vilege of taking yearly, from the forest of Selkirk, five 
stags for celebrating the festival of St Cuthbert's 
Translation. The game was to be delivered up to 
them by the chief forester, and transported to the 
priory in the king's own wains. He also confirmed 
the charters of kings Edgar and David, &c. In the 

* The right of wardship continued till the heir, if a male, reached his 
21 8t year, and if a female, her 14th. — Reg. Maj. p. 1. Forinsecum ser- 
vicium, or foreign service, has been defined to be " that service which a. 
roecui mean lord exacts from another within the compass of his own 
fee ; or that which a tenant performs to his own lord, or to the lord 
paramount, out of the fee." 
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year 1295 they also received a charter of protection 
from Edward I. of England ; and, as formerly stated, 
in 1305, he granted them the privilege of holding a 
weekly market on Wednesday, and a yearly fair which 
was to commence upon the eve of St. Luke. 

David II. confirmed his father's charters, and issued 
a writ of special protection to the prior and his eon- 
vent, dated at Scone, 16th June, in the 39th year of his 
age (1368). Edward III. also granted a similar charter 
at York ; and on the 6th June, 1359, empowered the 
prior to grant leases of his lands and tenements lying in 
the county of Berwick to whom he chose. He also, by 
another charter, gave him permission to purchase in 
England, through his servants, a supply of victuals 
for the support of the monks, viz : a hundred quarters 
of wheat, a hundred and forty quarters of malt and 
barley, and fifty quarters of oats, with the power of 
conveying them to the priory by sea or land. From 
James II. and from Henry VI. they also received 
charters of protection for their house and property. 

Robert III. granted a confirmatory charter at Lin- 
lithgow, 26th January, 1391 ; and on the 19th June, 
1402, James I. took the prior and his convent under 
bis special protection. It is the first of the royal char- 
ters granted to the priory, drawn up in the Engtish 
language, and runs as follows : — 

"James, be the grace of God, king of Scottis, til al 
& sundry our liegis & subdites to quhais knawlages 
thir our lettres sal to cum, greting. Wyt vs til haue 
taken vnder our speciale mantenance, protection, de- 
fens, & saufe-garde, our louede chapellanys ye pryour, 
& ye Conuent of our abbay of Coldinghame • y&ir 
men, seruandis, landis, rentis, possessions . takkis & 
malyngis, & al vyeris yair gudis moueble & unmoueble 
temporale & spirituale quhatsumeuer a Quharefor strait- 
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ly we forbide yat ony man tak on hande to do ye saide 
priour, & conuent, yair abbay, men, seruandis, landta, 
rentis, possessions or gudis forsaide, ony evil, molesta- 
cioun, violence, distroubillance, or ony grefe, or thol 
to be done in als fer as yhe may make Impediment 
vyer wais yan ye cours of common law, . . . under ai 
payne & charge may efter folow. Thir our lettres for 
our wil til endur. Gevyn vnder our pryve Sele «t 
Streueling ye xij day of Junij & of eur Regne ye Sext 
yher." * 

The preceding is an enumeration of the privileges, 
possessions, and immunities enjoyed by the monks, of 
which grants are preserved in the chartularies. It is 
probable, however, that they possessed many others 
which have not been so carefully recorded. Much of 
the land originally conferred upon them was let out in 
leases of considerable extent. Thus, some time before 
the year 1333, Richard White worth, the prior, granted 
a twenty years 9 lease of the manor of Fish wick to Wil- 
liam de Prenderguest, at the rent of £20 per annum ; 
and on the 6th June, 1359, Edward III. gave his special 
licence to prior William de Bamburgh to let his farms 
to Scots as well as English, t In more recent years, 
the chartulary abounds with deeds connected with 
their lands disposed of in this way. Besides the rents 
thus payable, the tenant was bound to supply a certain 
number of days 9 ploughing, and labourers to assist in 

* See Charters in Appendix to History of North Durham, Chartu- 
lary of Coldingham in Advocates' Library, Rotul. Scotiae. vol. i. p. 838, 
898. ii. p. 298. Dugdale's Monasticon, vol. ii. p. 1051. AylofTs 
Calendar, p. 276. and Appendix to the present volume. 

t See deeds in the rolls of Parliament, one of which is headed, 
" Mandatum de reddendo manerium de Fishwyck priori de Colding- 
ham ;" the other, " Priori Coldynghamiae datur licentia dimittendi 
ad fir mam tain Scottis quam Anglis terras prioratus sui in regionibus 
Scotiae Anglicatis." — Rot. Scot. vol. i. p. 265. Id. i. p. 838. 
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the casting of peats for fuel, and in hay-making. This 
service was, however, in many cases commuted into 
money. 

The revenues of the monks must have varied at dif- 
ferent periods. At one time we find them almost re- 
duced to the necessity of abandoning the monastery 
for want of nourishment, and at another, in the receipt 
of an income scarcely equalled by any other religious 
establishment in the kingdom. * A rental preserved 

, * A charter of protection, granted by Henry VI. translated below* 
exhibits the deplorable condition to which the monks were, on more 
than one occasion, reduced. It is published in Rotuli Scotise, vol. ii. 
p. 298, and headed, " Protectio pro monachis Coldynghatniae per utrius- 
que gentis exercitus spoliatis." " We, the King unto our Warden of 
the west and east march, unto each of our captains, leaders and gover- 
nors of men-at-arms, archers, &c. greeting. On the part of the prior 
and convent at Coldingham, which is a cell of Durham, we are humbly 
petitioned that, as the said priory is so situated with the land of Scot, 
land, at one time our own subjects making inroads into Scotland, and 
at another the subjects of Scotland making inroads into England, and 
going down by the aforesaid priory, very frequently refresh themselves 
in the same, and in the manors and granges pertaining to it, and de- 
stroy and consume the victuals and animals, as well dead as alive, 
which are ordained and provided for the support of the prior, convent, 
and their domestics, that they have often neither meat nor drink which 
they can set before them, on which account the number of monks, who 
used and ought to serve the Most High (Altissimo) in the same, is ex- 
ceedingly reduced and diminished ; and it is probable, that, for want of 
food and due support, it will be wholly abolished, so that divine service 
will necessarily cease in the same ; from reverence to God, and for 
the promotion and support of his service in the same, we would piously 
sympathize with the probable desolation and destruction of the said 
priory of Coldyngham, and generously provide iu this respect for the 
security and quiet of the prior and convent of that place. That the 
same prior and monks of Coldyngham may be enabled more quietly to 
serve the Most High, and that they may be preserved from being mo- 
lested and disturbed by our subjects of the Marches of Scotland, by 
the advice and consent of our Council we have taken the prior and 
monks of Coldyngham under our very special protection, care, and 
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in the Advocates' Library, and drawn up by Sir An- 
drew Strethhenry, the chamberlain of Scotland, about 
the period of the Reformation, makes its revenues 
much inferior in value to what they have been estima- 
ted by other authorities. Neither the sums contribu- 
ted, under the name of pensions, by the many chapels 
and churches subordinate to the monastery, nor the 
produce of the lands which the monks retained in 
their own hands, are taken into account — a circum- 
stance to which this inferiority may possibly be ascri- 
bed. The revenue is there stated to have been £320. 
lis. 4d. with 1633 capons and 522 days' service. 
The manuscript of Lauchlan Shaw, according to Chal- 
mers, supplies the most probable statement, which is 
as follows ; — 

Money £818. 10s. 9d; wheat 6 chalders, 7 bolls, 3 
firlots, 2 pecks; bear 19 chalders, 12 bolls, 1 firlot, 
2 pecks ; oats, 56 chalders, 8 bolls, 2 firlots ; pease, 
9 chalders, 18 bolls, 2 firlots, besides a number of cain 
fowls, and services. 



Officers. — Like the other Benedictine monasteries, 
that of Coldingham was ruled by a chief officer, deno- 
minated the prior, who seems to have assumed all the 
authority of an abbot. The right of ekctinghim seems 

defence (in protectionem tuitionem et defensionem nostros maxime gpe- 
ciales). Therefore we command you to maintain, protect, and defend 
the prior and monks of Coldyngham, their servants, tenants, &c. &c. 
neither doing to them yourselves, nor suffering to be done to them, by 
others, any injury, molestation, loss, &c. And if they have incurred any 
forfeiture or injury, that shall ye cause without delay to be corrected 
and duly reformed. 

Witness tlie King at Westminster, xxviii day of November." 
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to fcave originally been vested in the mother church of 
Durham, while the privilege of instalment or institution 
was exercised by the archbishops of St. Andrews. In 
more recent years, however, the Scottish kings, and 
even the regent, appointed their kinsmen or favourites 
to the lucrative office. Most of the priors upon the 
list, during the three centuries after the foundation, 
appear from their names to be Englishmen, and not 
a few of them were translated from Coldingham to fill 
the same office at Durham. Besides a series of pri- 
vate offices and apartments adjoining the monastery, 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, if not pre- 
viously, the important officer had a hunting-seat or 
tower at Houndwood, where a considerable portion of 
his time was probably spent. * His retinue was equal 
in number to any in the kingdom, though the power 
of the earlier priors was somewhat circumscribed, in 
consequence of the monastery being subordinate to 
that of Durham. They attended personally, or by 
proxy, at an yearly chapter of the brethren of the lat- 
ter institution, when they were required to give an 
account of the condition of their house, and of their 
expenditure during the preceding year. They had 
the right of voting at the election of a prior of Durham; 
and, in latter years, had a seat among the barons in 
the Scottish parliament. For some years previous to the 
final dissolution of the monastery, the office was held 
in commendam, or in other words, the prior so consti- 
tuted, reaped all the emoluments attached to it, with- 
out exercising its spiritual functions. Of the history of 
many of these superiors little or nothing is known ; 

• Thus, in 1421-2, we find Prior William Drax confirming the office 
of forester to the priory on Ricardus deRenton, " apud nostrum domi- 
cilium de Hundewod." — Charter in possession of Sir Samuel Stirling, 
Bart, of Glorat. 
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and the subjoined list made up from the chartularies, 
and other sources, is not altogether perfect. * 



UST OF THE PRIORS. 



A. D. 

1141 

1151—1175 

1188—1199 
1202—1208 

1209 
1210—1214. 
1215—1218 
1219—1240 

1245 

1250 

1273 
1876—1296 
1301—1303 
1304—1311 
1315—1322 
1324—1326 
1328—1332 

1336—1339 
1341—1354 
1359—1362 
1364—1374 

1375—1379 

1380 

1394 
1400—1417 
1418—1431 



Symon. 

Herbert. 

Bertram. 

JErnald. 

Radulf. 

Gaufrid. 

Thomas de Melsonby. 

Thomas Nisbit. 

Richard. 

A 

Roger de Walveston. 
Henry de Horncastre. 
William de Middleton. 
William de Gretham. 
Richard N de Quixwood. 
Richard de Whiteworth. 
Adam de Fonte Fracto. 
William de Scacarro. 
William de Scaresburgh. 
William de Bamburgh. 
Robert Walworth. 
Robert Claxton. 
Michael. 
John Steel. 
John de Akecliff. 
William Drax. 



* The figures prefixed to the names of the Priors represent the 
years in which there is evidence of their having held the office. 

2 M 
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A. D. 

1432—1448 

1449 
1456—1469 
1470_i483 

1510—1513 
1513—1514 
1514—1517 

1518—1519 
1522—1531 

1532—1541 
1542—1563 
1563—1565 

1566 
1566—1570 
1570—1621 

1622 



John Olle. 
Thomas Ayre. 
John Pencher. 
Thomas Wren. 
Alexander Stuart. 
Andrew Forman. 
David Home. 
Robert Blackadder* 
William Douglas. 
Adam. 
John Stuart. 
Alexander Home. 
Francis Stuart. 
John Maitland. 
Alexander, Lord Home. 
John Stuart. 



Simon, whose name occurs at the head of this list, 
is the first prior on record. He held office during the 
reign of David L, and is casually noticed in a charter 
connected with the abbey of Dunfermline, and in a 
grant made to his grandson by William the Lion. * 

Herbert, his successor, was a churchman of more cele- 
brity. When the nobility of Scotland had, in 1174, in- 
gloriously sacrificed the independence of their country, 
by acknowledging Henry II. of England to be lord 
paramount, in order to procure the release of king 
William from captivity, Herbert, and other magnani- 
mous ecclesiastics, stood boldly forward in defence of 

•Chartulary of Dunfermline in Advocates' Library; History of 
N. Durham, Appendix, p. 12. where a toft in' Coldingham, and 26 
acres of land, are granted to Richard '* nepoti Simonis quondam prions 
de Coldingham/' 
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the Scottish church, whose liberties the English mo* 
narch attempted also to undermine. * The names of 
several of his successors are all that is known of them. 
Bertram is alluded to in a renunciatory charter of Ed- 
ward de Auldcambus in 1198, and in the confirmation 
charter of William the Lion. JErnald attested a do- 
nation to the monastery of Arbroath, and the initial 
letter of his name occurs in a deed contained in the 
chartulary of Melrose. During the reign of king 
William, David de Quixwood did homage to JRadulf 
or Ralph, the prior, and the monks of Coldingham. 

Oaufre, or Qalfrid de Coldingham, as the successor 
of Ralph is usually styled, appears to have been a per- 
son of considerable erudition. He had previously held 
the office of Sacrist, during which time he wrote a 
metrical history of the church of Durham, under the 
following title : — " Incipit Liber Gaufridi Sacristse de 
Coldingham de statu ecclesise Dunelmensis, qui incipit 
ab obitu Willelmi de S. Barbara episcopi (1143) usque 
ad electionem domini Morgani." It contains twenty- 
two chapters of very unequal length, t About the time 
of Gaufrid's sacristanship, or during the latter half of 
the twelfth century, a monk of Coldingham, called 
Reginald, wrote a work in Latin on the miracles of St. 
Cuthbert, which has been recently published by the 

* Rymer's Fcedera, vol. i. p. 39. 

t Anglia Sacra, p. 718 — 731. The following brief extract from the 
first chapter is at once illustrative of his style of writing, and of the 
sophistry employed by the monks to extract money from the purses of 
superstitious laymen : 

Felix qui voluit monachi condacere laudes 
Ille metus omnes et inexorabile fa turn 
Subjecit pedibus, clarum et memorabile nomen 
In Libro Vita; per ssecula longa vigebit ; 
At qui nee nummos confert nee jugera, talis 
Hseredi dives, tenebris damnatur Averni. 
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Surtees' society of Durham. > It was dedicated to St. 
Ethelred, the pious abbot of Rievaulx, who furnished 
Reginald with many of the legends contained in it. Be- 
sides an ample addition to the stories narrated by Bede 
and other hagiologic writers, of the miraculous virtue 
of St. Cuthbert's relics in the curing of disease, preser- 
vation from shipwreck and starvation, the ejection 
of demons, &c, it contains many passages which tend 
to throw light upon one of the darkest periods in our 
national history. * Gaufrid was prior in 1216, the 
year in which the king died. 

Thomas Melsonbt/ 9 a monk ,of Durham, succeeded 
him, and held the priorate for upwards of three years. 
In the spring of 1218, he and his convent were absol- 
ved from the sentence of excommunication which 
they had incurred in common with the other Scottish 
monasteries, by William, prior of Durham, and Wal- 
ter de Wisbech, archdeacon of York, who, by order of 
the pope, traversed Scotland upon that errand, t On 

* The work of Reginald contaius 141 chapters. The MS. is the 
property of the dean and chapter of Durham, who purchased it from 
the executors of Dr. Christopher Hunter nearly a century ago, and 
from the character of its marginal and foot notes, it is supposed to be 
in the hand-writing of Reginald himself. Another imperfect copy of 
the same MS. is preserved at York, which is thought to have been 
written during the earlier part of the thirteenth century. It has the 
following: title: " Libellus de Miraculis S. Cuthberti secundum Regi- 
naldum de Coldingham — Incipit proemium in sub equentem libellum 
de virtutibus et miraculis gloriosi Pontiticis Cuthberti secundum 
Etheldredum Abbatem Rievallensis Ecclesiae et Reginald um mouachum 
de Coldingham, directum Priori et Conventui Dunelmensis." In the 
British Museum (MSS. Harl. 4383) is a transcript of Reginald's 
work, upon paper written in a much more modern hand. 

t While upon this tour, on reaching a town they summoned the 
clergy to attend them, and having required them to swear allegiance 
to the papal legate, and to make a candid confession of all matters con- 
cerning which they were abked, they absolved them, standing barefoot 
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their return they halted at the abbey of Lindores, 
where the prior was nearly suffocated with smoke, a 
fire having broke out in the chamber where he slept, 
through the carelessness and rioting of those who had 
the charge of the wine. He was with difficulty con- 
veyed to Coldingham, where he breathed his last on 
the 13th May. Prior Melsonby was appointed to fill 
the office thus left vacant ; and in 1237, on the pro- 
motion of bishop Poor to the see of Salisbury, he was 
made bishop of Durham. He was elected by the una- 
nimous voice of the monks, without consulting the 
king, who urged no fewer than seventeen objections 
against his instalment, which are crowded upon a 
small sheet of parchment. One of these objections is 
ludicrous enough. It accuses him of homicide, inas- 
much as a certain rope dancer, by his consent and in 
his presence, attempted to walk along a rope stretched 
between two of the towers of Durham church, and in 
the prosecution of his mad attempt had fallen to the 
ground and been killed. His other objections are of 
a more weighty character. He alleged that Melsonby 
was an enemy to himself and his kingdom, because he 
had previously been prior of Coldingham, and had ta- 
ken the oath of allegiance to the king of Scots ; and 
that in the event of his becoming bishop, he would have 
in his possession many places of great strength on the 
borders of Scotland, and be master of a tract of sea- 
coast well adapted for landing forces from France and 
Flanders. Notwithstanding the disapproval of their 
sovereign, the monks maintained the validity of their 
election, and dispatched Melsonby to the court of Rome 

before the doors of their churches and abbies. The commissioners 
were very sumptuously entertained, and their favour was courted by 
great sums of money, and many presents. — Ridpath's Border History, 

p. 127. 
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to solicit the interference of the pope in hid behalf. 
But while crossing the channel, he was overtaken by 
the emissaries of Henry, who forced him to return. 
On the 8th April 1240, he resigned the bishopric, and 
soon afterwards the office of prior, and retired to Faro 
Island, which was then the retreat of a hermit called 
Bartholomew. " But Bartholomew's humble fare and 
austerities/' says Mr. Raine, " soon disgusted the ex-pri- 
or, and sent him home again to Durham. After a 
while, however, he returned, conscience-smitten, to 
the hermit, and was soon afterwards attacked by a 
mortal disease. Heming, the man who watched over 
him in his last moments, saw choirs of angels clad in 
white apparel hovering over the hermitage to receive 
his spirit, and at the same instant of time Bartholomew 
detected the devil sitting in a corner of the little man* 
sion, in the shape of a bear, lamenting grievously that 
the dying man had escaped his snares, and was going 
to his reward. Bartholomew, not much relishing the 
presence of such a guest, sprinkled the beast and the 
place where he was sitting, with holy water, but with- 
out effect; at last, however, he dashed at once the 
vessel and its contents full in the face of the evil 
one, who straightway disappeared. Thomas had by 
this time breathed his last, and his body was forthwith 
conveyed over the narrow channel which separates 
Farn from Bamburgh, and placed in a vehicle, in 
which it was intended to be conveyed to Durham for 
sepulture. But the horse destined to draw it was 
lame ; this defect, however, was speedily remedied by 
a miracle. The body, on its road, rested during one 
of the nights of its journey before the altar of St. 
Mary's church in Gateshead, and was guarded through 
the hours of darkness by snow-white doves which ho- 
vered over the coffin, and afforded it their protection. 
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At last it reached Durham, and was buried in the 
chapter-house/' * 

Thomas Nisbit, the successor of Melsonby, occurs 
occasionally in the chartulary as prior between the 
years 1219 and 1240. On 18th June 1221, he attested 
the dower-charter of Alexander II. at York, granting 
to his queen Johanna the baronies of Jedburgh and 
Lessudden. t Of the three next priors upon the list, 
nothing is recorded. 

Henry de Homcastre was elected to the priorate 
about the year 1276, when he granted an annuity 
of £108. 10s. to the prior of Durham, whose ser- 
vices in obtaining his advancement to the office he 
thus probably endeavoured to recompence. As has 
been stated in a former page, he swore fealty to Ed- 
ward I. at Berwick in the years 1291 and 1296, and 
in return received a protection for himself and con- 
vent, t His successor, William de Middleton, retired 
from office in 1303, in which year he had an allowance 

» 

* Whart. Anglia Sacra, vol. i. p. 735, 736, 737. Raine's St. Cuth- 
bert, p. 56. where reference is made to an anonymous life of Bar. 
tholomew in the British Museum, Harleian MSS. p. 4843. 10. 

t Rymer's Fodera, vol. i. p. 252. 

% Rymer's Fcedera, Prynne's Records. In the rolls is the following 
entry, dated at Roxburgh, 16th May, 1296. " Prior de Coldyngham 
cum familia et propriis rebus suis habet Hteras regias de protectione 
sine claus' dur' usque ad festum Sti Michaelis proximo futuro." There 
is also a mandate to William de Dumfries, 1290-1, requiring him to 
deliver up to the prior of Coldingham, and Adam de St. Edmunds, 
parson of the church of Restalrig, the property of the late Alan, bishop 
of Caithness, to be distributed by them for the soul of the said bishop. 
Robert de Greystanes, the Durham annalist, relates that Horncastre, 
previous to his elevation to the priorate, admiring the uncommon 
talents and virtues of Robert de Stichel, a priest's son, procured for 
him, without his knowledge, a dispensation from the pope, enabling 
him to be elected to the episcopal dignity. He thus became bishop of 
Durham in 1260. — Rot. Scot. vol. i. pp. 6, 23. Ang. Sac. i. p. 742. 
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of meat and drink granted to him by the prior of 
Durham, for the remainder of his life,* 

William de Gretham was prior at a very critical pe- 
riod, when the pompous Anthony Bek, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, presided over the see of Durham. The 
bishopric of Biblis in the Holy Land had been seized 
by the Saracens, and Hugh, the bishop, reduced to" ex- 
treme poverty. To mortify the pride of the prior of 
Coldingham, with whom he was at variance, Bek so- 
licited the pope, Benedict the Eleventh, to bestow our 
monastery, and its revenues, upon the exiled bishop 
for life, or till such times as he should be enabled to 
recover possession of his charge. The pontiff, instead 
of affording him any relief or maintenance at the court 
of Rome, or in any of his Italian churches, issued a 
bull of provision in the terms dictated by Bek. Fur- 
nished with this singular instrument, Hugh hastened 
to England, and personally presented it for approval to 
the king and parliament assembled at Westminster, 
5th April 1305, by whom it was deservedly rejected 
as unconstitutional and unjust. " In this bull,* says 
Prynne, " we may observe, 1st, the strange injustice 
of the pope in supplying the poverty of this bishop 
with all the rents, profits, and emoluments of this 
priory, which should relieve and support the monks 
therein ; and removing those placed therein by the pri- 
or (only to collect and distribute them for the use of 
the priory), without cause or hearsay ; 2dly, his most 
execrable tyrannical injunction to put this bishop into 
the actual possession thereof, and excommunicate and 
interdict all who should oppose him therein, without 

* Rot. Scot, vol. i. p. 265, where he is said to have intruded himself 
into the priory "per vim et potestatem Koberti de Brys tempore 
guerrce." 
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benefit of appeal, notwithstanding contrary custom, 
statutes, or oath of that church to the contrary ; though 
corroborated by the confirmation of the see apostolic, 
or any other firm assurance, be it by charters of our 
kings or acts of parliament. And which is more ob- 
servable, notwithstanding any temporal or spiritual 
privilege or exemptions granted to this priory, or others 
severally or conjointly by the pope?, and see apostolic, 
that they should not be excommunicated, suspended, 
or interdicted, or their cells or livings should be totally 
exempted from, and not liable to, any provision or dis- 
position whatsoever of the see apostolic, which might 
hinder or delay the execution of this monstrous bull/ 9 

Richard de Quixwood was grandson of the benevo- 
lent baron of Quixwood, whose liberal donations to the 
monastery have been already enumerated. In 1320, 
he was summoned before the archbishop of St. An- 
drews, to answer to a charge of intemperance and 
remissness in the discharge of his official duties ; and 
in 1322-3, on the representation of the Justiciary of 
Lothian, he was summoned before the Parliament, for 
having harboured Adam de Paxton, Gaufrid de Gos- 
wick, Robert de Hagerston, and other border barons 
who were denounced as traitors and rebels. It is not 
certain whether he obeyed this summons ; he appears, 
however, either to have been ejected, or to have re- 
signed the priorate in the course of the succeeding 
year. 

Richard de Whiteworth, a monk of Durham, was 
instituted to the priory by Robert Bruce, without the 
approbation of the mother-church of Durham. * The 
latter, however, granted him a provision on bis resig- 
nation. Thus, in the ' twenty-third year of his reign, 

* Wardrobe Acts in British Museum. 

2 N 
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we find Robert Bruce, by a charter dated at Berwick, 
and attested by several of the most distinguished men 
in the kingdom, confirming " the donation made by 
the prior and convent of Durham to Richard de Wyte- 
worth, monk, late keeper of the priory of Coldingham, 
of forty merks sterling, as yearly rental assigned to him 
in the mills of Ayton and Fordholm," for the mainte- 
nance of himself and a brother monk in the priory. * 

His successor, Adam de JPontefract, having celebra- 
ted divine service during the period of the interdict, 
applied to Cardinal Guacelin for absolution to himself 
and his convent, which he was so fortunate as to ob- 
tain in 1328. From the chartulary it appears that he 
held office in 1332. Hume of Godscroft tells us that 
while riding between Lindisferne and Coldingham, he 
was pitched from his horse upon his head, and was so 
seriously injured that he never afterwards recovered. 

The next prior upon the list, William de Scaccaro, 
was excommunicated by the Bishop of Durham in 
13S9, for incontinence and embezzlling money belong- 
ing to the monastery. 

William de Scaresburgh resigned the priorate in 
1354, when he received a provision of meat and drink 
from John, prior of Durham, and lived during the re- 
mainder of his life in retirement at Holy Island. He 
was succeeded by 

William de Bamburgh, who had previously been 
prior of Lindisferne. In 1359, he received a charter 
from Edward III. calculated to improve the condition 
of his monastery, which had suffered seriously during 
the late wars. In 1362, he was accused of the same 

* Chart. Cold. Hist. N. Durham, A pp. p. 18. Richard de Colding- 
ham, the same individual (?), attested a charter granted by Edw. III. 
to the monastery of Ly thorn in Lancashire, which was also a cell of 
Durham. — Dugdale's M on as t icon, vol. i. p. 333. 
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fault as his predecessor Scaccaro, . and expelled from 
his charge by bishop Landells of St. Andrews, who 
appointed in his stead 

Hobert Walworth, who seems to have deported him- 
self with greater propriety, and was accordingly looked 
upon by his contemporaries with more respect. In 
1368, he was appointed by David II. as an eligible per- 
son for assisting the Commissary of Lauder in the ex- 
ercise of his new functions ; * and in the following 
year a dispute, which pended between the nuns of 
St. Bathans and of Gulane, respecting the lands of 
Feriton in East Lothian, was submitted to his decision. 
His probity and superior qualifications induced the 
chapter of Durham to elect him their prior in 1374. 
He continued to hold that office till the year 1390, 
when he retired from the public services of the church 
upon a handsome provision. 

Hobert Claxton, a Durham monk, succeeded Wal- 
worth in the priorate, which he did not hold with so 
much credit. In 1379 he was summoned before William* 
bishop of St. Andrews, to answer to several serious 
charges of misconduct adduced against him. He was 
in the course of the ensuing year accused and convicted 
before the Scottish parliament of felony, exploring and 
revealing to the English the king's councils, and the 
private affairs of the state, and of purloining its re- 
venues. Fordun, who communicates these circum- 
stances regarding him, mistakingly calls him William. 
He was ejected from office, and expelled from the king- 
dom. He took refuge at Holy Island, where he seems 



* The Commissariate of Lauder was made to supersede, during the 
reign of David II., the ecclesiastic jurisdiction previously exercised by 
the archbishops of St. Andrews over the Merse. — Chalmcr's Caledonia, 
vol. ii. 
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to have lived in a private capacity for several years. * 
In 1397, however, he was elevated to the priorate of 
that monastery, which he held till his death, which 
happened four years afterwards. At the time of Clax- 
ton's expulsion from Coldingham, the priory was in 
such a state of misrule and desolation, that Robert II. 
determined upon withdrawing it from Durham, and 
annexing it to the Abbey of Dunfermline. Accordingly, 
on the 5th July 1378, with consent of the bishop of St* 
Andrews, he issued a charter to that effect, appoint- 
ing a colony of Dunfermline monks to take up their 
abode in the priory. This mandate of the king, how- 
ever, proved insufficient to alienate from the see of 
Durham one of its most ancient and valuable appen- 
dages, which was not effected til) more than a century 
afterwards, t The name of Claxton's successor, 
Michael, is alone known. 

John Steel, the next prior on record, was a person of 
some consequence. After having presided in our mon- 
astery for several years, he was elevated to the dignity 
of abbot of Lindores in Fifeshire, as appears from a 
note to the Cupar manuscript, quoted by Fordun in his 
chronicle. 

John de Akecliff, or Oakcliff] was appointed prior in 
1400-1, after along competition with a monk of Dun- 
fermline called Richard Mougal. During the turbu- 
lent regency of Albany, he was compelled to abdicate 
the office, and seek an asylum at Lindisferne, leaving 

* From the Account Roll of Holy Island Priory, we learn that prior 
Claxton paid at the rate of 2s. 6d. per week for board and lodgings. 
In the roll for the year 1380-1, the following entry occurs: " Received 
of Dom. Robert de Clakston for sixteen weeks, 40s." and again in 
1381-2 : " Received for the board (raensa) of Dom. Robert de Clak- 
ston £4." — Hist. N. Durham, rol. i. p. 109. 

t Sec charter in Appendix, Part II. 
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his convent under the protection of the powerful Ar- 
chibald, earl of Douglas. Towards the end of his life 
he removed to Durham, where he died, and was buried 
in the year 1477- # 

William Drax, or Drake, who had been formerly 
sacrist, was, by charter dated at Falkland, 9th May 1 418, 
admitted to the temporalities of the priory by Robert, 
duke of Albany ; and, on the following year, he was 
formally instituted by Wardlaw, bishop of St. Andrews. 
William Brown, an eminent theologian of Dunferm- 
line, strongly opposed his election ; but James I. and 
his parliament, assembled at Perth, on the 26th May, 
1424, declared Drax to be in lawful possession of the 
priorate. Fordun charges him with many crimes of a 
sacrilegious nature, with having instigated his country- 
men, the English, to set fire to the monastery and its 
offices, in which were contained the images of the 
holy crucifix, the virgin Mary, and all that was cal- 
culated to excite veneration. He tells us that having 
so behaved, Drax fled into England, and never dared 
to re-enter the kingdom while the king lived, t The 

* In the inventory of Holy Island Priory, made up at Whitsunday 
1401, at the death of prior C lax ton, is the following entry: — "In the 
hands of D. John de Aclyf, prior of Coldingham, there is one book of 
Homilies;" and again in 1401-2, — " Received £6. 10s. for the board 
(co* ib's) of the prior of Coldingham, Dom. John Durham, and D. John 
Stele," two of the monks, who had taken refuge there with Akecliff.— 
Hist. N. Durham, pp. 114, 115. 

t Circa annum mccccxx, cum per sedetn Apostolicam provisum 
fuerat de ipso prioratu cuidam monacho de Dumfermlyn, Willielmo 
Broun, bachallario tunc in sacra pagina, nunc vero magistro in theo- 
logia dignissimo, concurrente ad banc electionem dictae domus de Dum- 
fermlyn, in euudem quidam Willielmus Drax monachus de Dunelmo 
intrusor, ejusdem post ipsius debitau amotionem et loci interdictum, 
ac processus aggravations et reaggravationis in ipsum et fautores 
emissos favores ampliores ab incolis et magnatibus regui idem W. Drax 
adeptus, suae propriae salutis iinmemor, et uiouasticae honestatis prae- 
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writer of the Cupar manuscript charges him with 
having surreptitiously possessed himself of a red vo- 
lume, which contained a register of the infeftments and 
charters belonging to the priory, and of having deliver- 
ed it up to the English, to the great prejudice of the 
Scots. It also appears that Drax and Alexander 
Home of Wedderburn devised a plan for robbing one 
James Colstoun, who had been deputed with six trusty 
men of the realm to transport to England the sum of 
two thousand merks, which were to be delivered up 
to the king of England on the Tuesday following the 
feast of Pentecost, in the year 1429. Hayne, the au- 
thor to whom we are indebted for a knowledge of this 
plot of our prior, does not inform us of the purpose to 
which this large sum was to have been devoted ; but in a 
note, states, that the ambassador, to whom the money 
was assigned, " was, near Colbrandspath, (Coulbrand- 
ispith) attacked by several men on stout horses, who 
inflicted upon the bearers many wounds, and carried 
off the bags (saccos) which contained the treasure, to a 
strong citadel nigh at hand, called Fastcastle (Faulst- 
castelle)." He was succeeded in 1441, by 

John Otte, whose name frequently occurs in the 
chartulary, though little is known of his history. He 
was instituted to the priory by bishop Kennedy of St. 
Andrews, contrary to the wish of the abbot of Dun- 
fermline, who favoured the pretensions of a monk be- 
longing to his own establishment. In I486, when Sir 

varicator ; illud notabile sanctuarium miro artiticio et sumptuoso opere 
fabricatum, ecclesiam videlicet de Coldingliam cum ejusdem officials, 
in qua erant imagines Crucifixi, nostrae Dominae, et aliorum, et 
quod detenus est, homines Christianos ad veram imaginem Deificae 
Trinitatis sed et, quod 'omni crudelitate horribilius est, sacramentum 
corporis Christi in quantum in eo erat, incendio per man us Sathanae 
satellitum suae nationU Anglorum fecit concremari. — Fordun's Seoti- 
chi'ouicon, vol. ii. p. 164 (Bower's Continuation). 
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Patrick Hepburn ofHailes held out the castle of Dun- 
bar against his sovereign, he and several other border- 
ers were taken prisoners, and compelled to come un- 
der certain obligations to the knight, from which they 
were released by a special mandate from James II. 
dated at Stirling, 28th April, in the tenth year of his 
reign, 1447; and on the, same day the king laid an 
embargo upon the knight, prohibiting him, " under all 
pain and offence/ 9 from exacting what they bad agreed 
to give. * 

Thomas Ayer succeeded him in 1449* He had, for 
some years previously, been prior of Holy Island, dur- 
ing which time an accusation appears to have been 
brought against him of being of servile condition, t 
While prior of Coldingham, we have met with no no- 
tices respecting him. 

His successor was John Pencher, who was instituted 
by bishop Kennedy, and received a charter of the tem- 
poralities from James III. dated under the great seal 
at Edinburgh, 23d October, 1456. t Annoyed by the 

v * See History N. Durham, Appendix 22. 

t According to Mr. Raiue, there is a curious document, dated 20th 
October, 1446, by which Ayer is acquitted of the above charge, bishop 
William declaring that the late prior Wessington had asserted, in pre- 
sence of himself and convent, " quod ipse nunquam cognovit dominum 
Thomam Ayer, confratrem suum, subjectionis jugo alicui subesse ali. 
qualiter vel subligari, nee unquam ab aliquo hominum audivit dictum, 
seu assertum aliquid, quod in lesionem bonae famae, seu liberae condi- 
tions dicti Thorn ae Ayer, de jure vel de facto possit cedere vel redun- 
dare." 

J The following is a transcript of the charter of James II. above 
alluded to. " Jacobus Dei gratia, &c. Quia venerabilem et religiosum 
virum Johannem Pencher ad temporal itatem prioratus de Coldinghame, 
recepto ab eo premitus soli to ju ram en to de fidelitate nobis et successo- 

ribus ac regno et ligiis nostris obseruauda. admisimus et admittimus, 
per presentes uniuersis et singulis ligiis et subditis nostris quorum 

interest vel interesse potent, stricte percipiendo mandamus quatinus 
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usurpation of Patrick and John Home, two canons of 
the collegiate church of Dunbar, who, supported by 
the influence of their kinsmen, Lord Home, had in- 
truded themselves into the priory, Pencher found it 
expedient to abdicate his charge in 1469- He was 
then succeeded by 

Thomas Wren, a monk of Durham, who had pre- 
viously been Master of the small benedictine cell of 
Fame island. # After an arduous litigation, he had 
the satisfaction of seeing the Homes expelled from the 
priory, and of continuing unmolested in the exercise 
of his office for upwards of ten years, till his death or 
resignation in 1483. The remarkable circumstances, 
hereafter recorded, in which the priory was involved 
during the next twenty years, may, in some measure, 
account for the obscurity which hangs over the history 
of its officers during that period. Indeed it has been 
doubted, whether, for the ensuing twenty years, an of- 
ficer, holding the title of prior, presided in the convent. 
From the parliamentary records, however, it appears 
that a " prior of Coldingham" was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Privy Council, 5th June 1489 ; was pre- 
sent in parliament on the 7th February 1491, and on 
the 5th of the same month in the year 1505. t Their 
names are, so far as we are aware, unknown, though 

dicto priori et suis officiariis in omnibus et singulis temporalitatem diet! 
prioratus concernentibus prompte respondeat t, pareant et intendant 
sob omni poena quae com pete re jioterit in hac parte. Datum sub raagno 
sigillo nostro apud Edinburgh ricesimo tertio die mensis Octobris, 
anno Domini milJesimo qnadringentesimo quinquagesimo sexto, et 
regni nostro vicesitno." — Hf story N. Durham, Appendix 22. 

• Fame Island, on the coast of Northumberland, long employed as 
an hermitage by St. Cutbbert and others, had a small cell or priory 
subordinate to Durham, erected on it at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, for the accommodation of six Benedictine monks. 

t Acts of Scottish Parliament, vol. ii. pp. 220, 228, 262. 
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it is more than probable that they were members of 
the then powerful house of Home, 

Alexander Stuart, natural son of James IV., in 
1509-**10, was appointed prior. By a dispensation 
from the pope, he was about the same time created 
archbishop of St. Andrews, and abbot of Dunfermline ; 
and in 1511, he was elevated to the dignity of legate 
of the pope and chancellor of Scotland. He is de- 
scribed as haying been a most amiable and accomplish- 
ed youth, well yersed in all the branches of scholarship 
in vogue at that day. By the celebrated Erasmus of 
Rotterdam, to whom his education while on the con- 
tinent had been entrusted, his character and talents 
have been depicted in the most glowing and flattering 
colours. He did not survive long to enjoy his well* 
merited honours, but shared his father's hapless fate 
on the bloody field of Flodden, in September 1513. 

The priorate was next conferred upon one of the 
eminent churchmen and politicians of his day — Andrew 
JForman, bishop of Moray. He is said to have been a 
member of the family of Formari of Hutton, in Ber- 
wickshire. While a young man, he assumed the mon- 
astic habit in the monastery of Arbroath, where he 
soon began to distinguish himself, not so much by his 
learning or application to clerical duties, as by his 
superior share of political sagacity. This, aided by hi$ 
insinuating manners, introduced him to \he notice of 
his sovereign James IV. by whom he was created bishop 
of Moray. He also enjoyed the friendship of Louis 
XII. of Fjranoe, at whose court he remained for some 
time as ambassador. He had the merit of negociating 
ft peace between that monarch and pope Julius II., 
for lyhich service the latter rewarded him with the 
archbishopric of Bourges in France, a seat \n the Sa ? 

pred College of Cardinals, and on his return to Scot* 

2 o 
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land with the important office of papal legate. He 
also was appointed abbot of Dryburgh, and at the 
death of Alexander Stuart lie aspired at the ecclesias- 
tic dignities then left vacant. The priorate of Cold- 
ingham he succeeded in procuring, but he had scarcely 
held it a year, when he resigned it in favour of David, 
the seventh and youngest brother of Lord Home. He 
is said to have done so with a view to conciliating that 
powerful nobleman's interest in procuring his promo- 
tion to the archbishopric of St. Andrews, for which 
Gavin Douglas, bishop of Dunkeld, and James Hep- 
burn, prior of the monastery of St. Andrews, were 
also candidates. Notwithstanding that the former of 
these had the influence of the queen-dowager, the lat- 
ter that of the chapter and see, Forman, supported by 
the bull of the new pope, Leo X. and the influence of 
Lord Home, was elevated to the opulent office. 

David Home, his successor, was^ included in the sen- 
tence of forfeiture passed against his brothers, and 
which was reversed in 1516. In the following year he 
fled with them into England, when he returned shortly 
afterwards under the protection of the earl of Angus, 
x>nly to lose his life ; for he was murdered by James 
Hepburn, aided by Hately of Mellerstan and othe* 
borderers, who thought to ingratiate themselves with 
the regent Albany, by avenging the assassination of 
De la Beauts. Godscroft furnishes us with the fol- 
lowing particulars respecting him and his assassins. 
"David, the youngest, prior of Coldinghame," saya 
he, " was of a brisk enterprizing genius. Being at a 
distance from the court, he both was cautious with re- 
gard to his own personal safety, and had also frequent 
meetings and consultations with his friends with regard 
to what was most proper to be done. The inquiet 
minds of his enemies, who had polluted their hands 
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with his brothers' blood (Alexander Lord Home, and 
his brother William), thought that they were not safe 
while he survived. But the young man was not ob- 
noxious to the laws, nor could any pretext be openly 
laid hold of for putting him to death ; and as, on the 
Other hand, he gave them no opportunity of doing it 
privately, it was agreed with James Hepburn of Hailes, 
his sister's husband, that he should do the horrid deed \ 
nor did the innocence of the youth, or the sacred bond 
of affinity or friendship, give this wretch the least re- 
morse for perpetrating this most shameful and scanda- 
lous crime. He invited out the young man to come 
and chat with him ; he, dreading no harm, intrusting 
himself with him, his friend, his brother, and an at- 
tendant or two, went out upon the invitation, and was 
butchered to the grief of all, and even pitied by some 
who were partakers of the murder. One of these in 
ambiguous and doubtful admonitions told him to 
mount his swiftest horse, and consult for his safety by 
flight, which, he either not understanding, or not be- 
lieving any danger near, was all in vain ; so that while 
he was off his guard, he was slain by one, who, of all 
men, had least reason to do it. He was a young 
gentleman of a friendly and virtuous disposition, and 
a courteous behaviour ; and, for his humility, was in 
the highest regard with the common people, insomuch 
that he had the title bestowed on him of David the 
Innocent. But though his death was not revenged by 
his friends, yet the curse of God, as generally happens, 
pursued the murderer ; the Deity set apart to himself 
the glory of punishing such wretches. For, many 
years after, when Hepburn had arrived at a ripe old 
age, his body waa bowed down, and drawn together in 
such a manner, that he could not stand but with his 
face always fixed upon the ground, and was reduced to 
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So great want, that, being carried to the street on A 
hurdle, be was there necessitate to beg his daily sub- 
sistence from passengers. This was very much spoken 
of at the time, and may serve as a striking example to 
posterity. He was even so pitied by his enemies, that 
John Home of Blackadder, when he was passing by 
him, refused to hearken to one of his vassals, who beg- 
ged to be allowed to take revenge for the inhuman 
murder of his kinsman David. He, smiling, asked 
" What has he done to entitle him to this good office 
from you ? nay, rather let him live this most miserable 
life, which is worse than death itself." Nor did the par- 
takers of his crime meet with any better fkte. Chirn- 
side of East-Nesbit, Nesbit of that ilk, Haitly of Mel- 
lerstane, all of them died in a wretched manner, a 
curse pursued their very memories ; nor are they re- 
membered in that country, but with disgrace and de- 
testation fot the murder of the Innocent, nor by any 
other name than the wicked traitors? * 

Robert Blackadder was appointed prior in January 
1519, but, as formerly stated, was slain with six of 
his attendants by his inveterate enemy, David Home 
of Wedderburn, while hunting, on the 6th October 
of the same year. Holinshead informs us, that the 
scene of this slaughter was the village of Lamberton, 
while others allege that it occurred at Hafecraigs, a 
place on the banks of the Eye, about a mile above the 
village of Ayton. t 

William Douglas, brother of Archibald, earl of An- 
gus, now seized thepriorate with the aid of the daring 
knight of Wedderburn. He was opposed by Patrick 

* Lindsay's Chronicle of Scotland, p. 238. Ridpath's Bord. Hist, 
p. 505. MS. History of the Homes. 

+ MS. History of the Homes, Ridpath's Bord. Hist. p. 508. Ho* 
linshead's Chronicle, p. 306. 
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Blackadder, the cousin of the late prior and ardhdeA- 
con of Dunblane, who wished to succeed his kinsman ; 
but this opponent was speedily removed by Wedder- 
burn, by whom he was slain in a skirmish at the out- 
skirts of Edinburgh. Prior Douglas, in 1522, was 
constituted, by his brother Angus, abbot of Holyrood, 
which gave great offence to the queen-dowager, whose 
consent had not been solicited. He acted a prominent 
part in the busy scenes of that turbulent period. A 
rupture occurring between Angus and the Homes, the 
latter used many unavailing efforts to expel him from 
the priory, over which, however, he continued to pre- 
side till bis death in 1531. * 

His successor Adam, whose surname is unknown, 
held the priorate till the year 1541, when, according 
to Chalmers, he wfrs translated to the abbacy of Dun- 
drennan, in the county of Dumfries, to make way for 

John Stuart, natural son of James V., who, though 
a mere infant, was created prior with the consent of 
the pope. The king enjoyed the revenues of Cold- 
ingham and the other abbies, which he had conferred 
upon his sons till their majority, by which, says Lesly, 
" there came no less monie unto his coffers, than did 
arise out of his kingly inheritance." t During prior 

* MS. History of the Homes, Godscroft's Hist, of the Douglasses, 
p. 251. Doug. Peer. (Wood's Edit) vol. ii. p. 292. 

t Chalmers' Caledonia, vol. ii. Rid path's Bord. Hist p. 542. While 
John Stuart became prior of Coldingham, his brother James received 
the abbies of Melrose and Kelso in commendatiU To augment the 
revenues of these monasteries, the king proposed that the pope should 
grant the power of letting the tithes of, or belonging to, them for nine- 
teen years, and the lands in leases of that duration, or perpetual feus. 
Writing to one of the cardinals, he describes them as small monasteries 
(monasteriola) situated on the borders of the kingdom, adjacent to 
some of the strongest places of the English, from which incursions 
used to be made into the Scottish borders 1 , and, where heretical ser- 
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John's minority, the English, as has already been no* 
tic6d, seized, and afterwards burnt the priory. He 
married Lady Jean Hepburn, daughter of James, 
fourth earl of Bothwell. The marriage was solem- 
nized at Seton, on the 4th January 1561, queen 
Mary honouring the nuptials with her presence. He 
died in 1568, when on a northern circuit with his 
brother, the earl of Murray, at Inverness, leaving two 
sons, Francis and John, the former of whom after- 
wards became prior. * He is described by Godscroft 



raons being frequently preached, the contagion of these, by the same- 
ness of the language, was easily spread. For checking both of these 
evils, he demanded these monasteries to be entrusted to bis natural 
sons. The governor Arran asked the revenues of them to be employed 
for the service of the public, and particularly for the defence of the 
kingdom against the English ; and that for that end, he might have 
the administration of them until the majority of the royal boys, all 
needful expences being first allowed out of them for their support, &c. 
Ep. RR. Sc. referred to by Ridpath. 

* See pages 63, 64. of the present volume. Doug. Peer. (Wood's 
Edit.) vol. i. pp. 229, 232. Godscroft tells us, that he made this tour 
to avoid the importunities of his wife, who wished him to assist Alex* 
ander Home of Manderston in robbing David Home of Wedderburn 
of the tiends of Kelloe, which was the ancient inheritance of his family. 
•' During the prior's absence, his lady ordered the men of her faction to 
be present on a certain day, and to bring along with them wains, carts, 
and other things fit for carrying off the corns, all which was carefully 
done. But Wedderburn and his friends having gathered together 
about 500 men, hastened to the fields, and dissipated the scattered 
troops before they could unite themselves into one, broke the waggons, 
loosed the horses, and drove them away. On this, they all took them- 
selves to flight, together with Stuart's wife. A few received some 
strokes, none were wounded, but so great was the terror struck into 
them, that they all sought hiding places. Some hid themselves among 
the whins and broom, others under the banks of the river, some in the 
fields of corn. Oue John Edington, commonly called the Liar, as he 
was always the bearer of false news, had hid himself in the aumry of a 
poor old woman, from whence he was drawn to the diversion of his 
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as " a man of a mild disposition, who cultivated the 
greatest familiarity with all the nobles in the county, 
particularly with Home of Wedderburn." 

Sir Alexander Home of Manderston was appointed 
to the vacant priorate by queen Mary, whose cause he 
at first energetically espoused against her rebellious 
lords. Godscroft states, that the abbacy was bestowed 
upon him, with a view of enabling him to cover the 
great expences that he incurred in the service of his 
hapless princess. He did not, however, continue long 
stedfast to her fallen fortunes, as he appears upon the 
list of those who fell fighting against her at the battle of 
Langside, 13th May 1568. " He always entertained 
a numerous retinue, and himself and his dependants 
never failed to boast of his greatness. Whatever he 
did, was done with the greatest pomp and ostentation. 
He alone could cope with any nobleman in the king- 
dom, when he gathered together all his forces." * He 
did not hold office till his death, but in 1565 was suc- 
ceeded by 

Francis Stuart, eldest son of the late prior John 
Stuart. The history of this turbulent individual is 
well known. King James VI. lavished upon him ma- 
ny honours and estates, notwithstanding that he was 
perpetually engaged in treasonable intrigues against 
him. The king created him earl of Bothwell,£constable 
of Haddington, sheriff of Berwick, bailie of Lauder- 
dale, and high admiral of Scotland. In 1595, however, 
he was obliged to flee the country, on James' release 

enemies and his own great terror. This affair appeared afterwards so 
ridiculous, both to themselves and others, that Hepburn, who was a 
woman of a pretty good genius, and poetically inclined., described the 
whole in some verses." — MS. History of the Homes. 
* MS. History of the Homes. 
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from the confinement to which he had been subjected 
by him for some weeks in Holy rood-house. * In 1624 
he died at Naples, in obscurity and want. He was 
prior of Coldingham for little more than a year, having 
in the spring of 1565-6 resigned the priory to 

John Maitland, second son of Sir Richard Maitland 
of Lethington, in exchange for the abbey of Kelso, of 
which the latter was commendator. Maitland had a 
letter of provision, under the great seal of the priory 
and monastery of Coldingham, for his life, 8th March 
1565-6. t On his father's demise, 16th August 1567, 
he was appointed Keeper of the Privy Seal, and con- 
stituted an ordinary Lord of Session, 2d June 1568. 
He was forfeited for his adherence to the queen's 
party in 15 7 0, deprived of his offices and benefices, and 
took refuge in the castle of Edinburgh. On its surren- 
der in 1573, he was sent prisoner to Tantallon castle, 
but in February, 1574, the council passed an act, allow, 
ing him to remain with Lord High Chancellor Somer- 
ville, at his house of Couthellie, and two miles there- 
about, under penalty of £10,000. In February 1578- 
9, he was released from captivity, and on the following 
year a letter of rehabitation of John Maitland, formerly 
commendator of Coldingham, passed the great seal. 
He was re-appointed Lord of Session, 26th April 1581, 
was knighted, and constituted Secretary of State for 
life, by letters patent, dated 18th May 1586; and by 
commission, of date 31st May 1586, in consequence of 
his successful exertions to bring about a reconciliation 
with the exiled nobles on their return to Scotland, in 

* Both well fled first to Caithness, then to France, and afterwards to 
Naples. At his death he left three sons and three daughters, who 
were restored to some of their father's estates and honours.— -Douglas^ 
Peer. 86. 

t Crawford's Officers of State, p. 142. 
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the year previous, he was, by king James, appointed 
keeper of the great seal for life, with the title of vice- 
chancellor. In the following year, the Earls of Arran 
and Bothwell made several unsuccessful attempts to 
lower Maitland in the eyes of his sovereign. He was 
soon afterwards created high chancellor and a peer 
of the realm, by the title of Lord Maitland of Thirle- 
stane. He died on the 3d October 1595, and was 
buried at Haddington, where a splendid monument, 
with an epitaph composed by James VI., was erected 
to his memory. Spottiswood describes him as "a 
man of rare parts, and of a deep wit, learned, fjill of 
courage, and most faithful to his king and master. No 
man did ever carry himself in his place more wisely, 
nor sustain it more courageously, against bis ene r 
mies." * 

Alexander, Lord Home, who had rendered good ser, 
vice to his sovereign in quelling the insurrections of 
Bothwell, on the ejection of Maitland in 1570, had the 
priory and its revenues conferred upon hinj. t Being 
a papist, he was excommunicated by the church, to 
which he was compelled to make the usual hurpiljatory 
concessions. According to Calderwood, " he subscri r 
bed ye confession of faith at Edinburgh, in December 
1593. He confessed, in the presence of God and his 
holy angels, that he professed from his heart the re- 
ligion of the kirk here present, whereof he had already 
subscrivit the articles before the presbyterie ofEdiq- 

* Mag. Sigil. L. xxxv. 295. Id. L. xxxvi. 144. Doug. Peer. (Wood's 
Edit.) vol. ii. p. 69. Maitland made a Latin translation of king James' 
Epitaph on Sir Philip Sydney, and wrote a satire against "Sklander- 
ing Tounges," and an admonition to the Regent Mar, printed by 
Pinkerton. 

t Godscroft tells us, that the priory was, on Maitland's removal, of- 
fered to his kinsman, David Home of Wedderburn, who, from cpnfcji 
entious motives, declined to accept it. — MS. History. 

2 P 
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burgh, promising to defend it to the uttermost : and 
abrenounced the Roman Catholic religioun as the an- 
tichristtan religioun, and directly opposite to the truth 
of God, which he testified by holding up his hand, And 
solemnly testified before God, that he hath no dispo- 
sition nor indult to subscrive nor swear to the above 
articles. In the fourteenth session he craved to be ab- 
solved from the sentence of excommunication. With 
a solemn oath, holding up his right hand, he agreed to 
the articles, and signed the same— -to remove and hold 
out of his companie all papists and traffickers against 
the true religioun, and entertain in his house Mr Arch- 
bald Oswald as his ordinar pastor ; and failing of him, 
some other, by advice of the presbyterie of Dunbar — to 
resort to the hearing of the word, and to commubi- 
cate — to make his familie, bis tenants and servants 
subject to the discipline of the kirk — to repair ruinous 
kirks, and to provide sufficent stipends for ministers 
within his bounds — to have no intelligence with the 
excommunicate popish Lords, Jesuists, seminary priests 
or trafficking papists, 9 ' &c. &c. Birrel tells us, that 
he " maid his repentance in the new kirk befor the as- 
semblie upon his knies," upon which the sentence df 
excommunication was removed. * There is reason 
for supposing, however, that his Lordship's contrition 
was more affected than real. He accompanied the 
king to England in 1603, and two years afterwards 
was created by him Earl of Home and March. He 
died 6th April, 1619, when 

John Stuart, the second son of Francis, Earl of 
Both well, was constituted commendator, and, according 
to Spottiswood, he was the last who bore that title. 
He received a charter of the lands and baronies be- 

" * Calderwood's History of the Church of Scotland, p. 304. Birrel's 
Diary, p. 33. 
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loqging to the priory united into one barony, 19th Oc- 
tober, 1621. # To support him in bis extravagant 
career, he alienated the greater part of the property 
tfru? acquired, in small lots, to private individuals; 
and the charters in possession of many of the small 
proprietors in the neighbourhood were granted by 
him. 

In our monastery the sacristan or sacrist was the 
o$cer who ranked next in importance to the prior, 
and the right of electing him beldbged to the chapter 
of Durham. Under his charge were deposited the or- 
naments employed for the decoration of the altar and 
church, the chalices and sacramental elements, the 
robes, candles, and, in short, all things requisite for 
tbe performance of their imposing worship. He was 
accountable yearly to the priors of Coldingham and 
Durham, find could be removed from the office at the 
pleasure of the latter, t 

The first of these officers on record appears to have 
been Gaufrid 9 who has been already noticed as prior. 
In 1241, Gregory appears as sacrist; and in 1285, 
Gilbert de Shireburn. Robert de Kellaw, formerly chap- 
Jaip of Eyemouth, and who appears from bis rjame to 

* Spottiswood's Religious Houses. Douglas' Peer. (Wood's Edit) 
yol. i. p. 333. His brother Henry had a charter of the lordship of 
Coldingham, 20th Nov. 1521 ; and his son Francis received a charter 
of the burgh of barony of Coldingham, 2d June 1638. Mag. Sigil. 
L. xlix. No. 442. 

f Wilkin's Concilia, vol. i. p. 348. Transcript Chartulary of Cold** 
ingham in Advocates' Library, where there is an instrument, dated at 
Durham, 18th Jan. 1439, which contains the following notice relative 
to the sacristanship :— -" Predecessores nostri pro libito sua; voluntatis 
unum de ipsis monachis ad custodiam diet© ecclesise et ornamentorum 
ejusdero decile consarvandatn sub priore dicti prioratus deputarunt 
Qui sacrista singulis annis priori dicti prioratus vel priori Dunelmensi 
•rat cotnputabilis, et ad nutum dicti prioris Dunelmensis removendus." 
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have been a native of Berwickshire, in 1340 held tJte 
office. But in April, 1345, he was excommunicated by 
Thomas, bishop of Durham, for having absconded with 
twenty-seven pounds, which belonged to the priory of 
Coldinghata. He was afterwards absolved, and John 
Fosser, prior of Durham, sent letters of testimony up- 
on the purgation of Robert de Kellaw* the late sacrist. # 

The precentor, or cantor, was another important per- 
sonage. He presided in the service of the choir, was 
keeper of the seal of the priory, and of the chapter book, 
missals, breviaries, and festival robes. He was assisted 
by a sub-cantor. The thesaurius, or treasurer, had the 
charge of the revenues, and settled the accounts of the 
priory, for the accuracy of which he was responsible 
to the mother church of Durham, to Which he re- 
quired to make frequent journies. The eleemtisinarius, 
or almoner, distributed food and money among the 
paupers, Who on certain days assembled at the gates 
of the convent, and also paid frequent visits to the sick 
at their own houses, for the purpose of supplying their 
wants, t 

ThG senescallus, or senesthal, assisted in the prior's 
court, and transacted such business as the monks had 
with the king, or in the civil courts. The camerarius, 
Or chamberlain, had the charge of the dormitory and 
of the Wardrobe, and provided whatever was required 
by the prior when setting out upon a journey. The 
cdlerarius, or ceUerar, was the master of the household, 
who provided the victuals, wine, and other requisites 
for the supply of the table. The dapifer, or refectioner, 

'■* Chart. Coldingham. Chalmers* Caledonia, Vol. ii\ 
t In 1320, Gatifre thesaurius prioratus de Coldingham appears. 
About the year 1284, Alan was ehemosinarxus ; in 1304, Robert de 
Bowes, and in 1308, Ricardus de Cotesraore were almoners of the pri* 
firy. — Wardrobe Acts in British Museum, Chart. Cold, variis loci#> 



had the charge of the plate, dishes, &c. and ordered 
the arrangement of the viands upon the table. The 
hostiarius, hostler, or hospitaller, was superintendent of 
the guest-house, and provided for the accommodation 
of strangers and pilgrims. Besides these officers, there 
was also an infirmerarius, or governor of the infirmary y 
whose duty it was to furnish the medicines prescribed 
by the medicos or physician — a marescaUus, who had 
the management of the stables — a magister operis, who 
surveyed the buildings and ordered repairs. The 
forester, huntsman, brewer, baker, cook, carpenter, and 
a numerous train of subordinates, were laymen, many 
of them being married, and residing without the walls 
of the monastery. * 

Situated within a district which was the scene of 
almost perpetual warfare, and the tract by which the 
armies of Scotland and England usually penetrated 
into either kingdom, our [monastery, as might be ex- 
pected, was not exempted from the usual calamities of 
war. In 1214, king John of England having devastated 
the counties of York and Northumberland, in which 

* The first of the seneschals on record is Gamellin, who lived be- 
tween the years 1166 and 1182. Between 1174 and 1214, Gregory 
senescald de Cold, appears ; and before 1242, JRouland held the office. 
In 1341, there was an agreement made by the prior and Adam de 
Prenderguest — " ubi remittentur varii redditus cum Paschwating, 
assists, &c. in diversisjocis ad terminum 14 a annorum pro restitutione 
decimarum piscariae de TwedVet pro executione officii sefiescaUL" About 
the year 1284, Gwdterus, and ia fc 1412, Robertas appear as camerarii. 
Between 1166 and 1182 GuUielmus, and before 1214, Ricardus were 
aellerars; and intermediate to the years 1115 and 1214, Lambert, 
Alden, Radulf, and Walter, held the office of dapifer. In 1304, Adam 
fil Gualteri appears as hostiarius. Between 1174 and 1214, David, 
Alden, and Herveius, and in 1342, Gregory officiated as marescalli. 
In 1392-3 Herbert was medicus. — Chart^Cold, Chart. Dnnferm. Chal. 
Caled. vol. ii. Rolls of Scot. Pari. vol. ii. 
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were the principal stronghold* of his disaffected barons, 
resolved to wreak his vengeance upon Alexander II„ 
the young Scottish monarch, who had espoused their 
interests. Having stormed Berwick, he marched into 
Lothian, burnt the towns of Dunbar and Haddington, 
end laid waste the neighbouring country. Disappoint- 
ed in bis expectations of plunder, on his retreat he 
alio pillaged and burnt the priory of Coldingbam, * 
During the succeeding century, notwithstanding that 
charters of protection were conferred by the kings of 
both nations, the monks were frequently reduced al- 
most to a state of destitution, in consequence of the 
rapacity of their armies, and the equally destructive 
sallies of the border bandits. On several occasions, 
the prior and some of the fraternity found it expe- 
dient to abandon the convent from this cause, and take 
refuge at Holy Island. Unable longer to hold out 
against these grievances, the monks entrusted the 
charge of their establishment, about the year 1406, to 
one of the most powerful noblemen and bravest war- 
riors of that day, Archibald, Earl of Douglas, and after- 
wards Duke of Turenne ; at the same time granting 
him full power to let their lands to whomsoever he 

• Lord Hailes' Annals, vol. i. p. 143, where reference is made to the 
Chronicle of Melrose, p. 190, and to Matthew Paris, p. 191. John 
also burnt the town of Berwick, and set the example to his brutal sol- 
diery, by firing with his own hand the house in which he had lodged. 
In a note his lordship states, that, in 1291, Ed. I. among other records, 
carried off four, which would have thrown much light upon this trans- 
action. 1. Charta Baronum Angliae missa Regis Scotia) contra Jo- 
hapnem Regem Angliae. 2. Charta Baronum Angliae et civjum Los* 
dpnensium missa Regi Scotiae contra Regem Angliae. 3. C, B. A* 
missa probis hominibus Harleol (Carlisle) contra Regem Angliae de 
ciritate Karl, reddenda Regi Scotiae. 4. C. B. A. missa tenentibus 
Northumbrian!, Cumbrian), et West Mori, contra Johannem Regem 
Angliae.— Calendar of Ancient Charters, pp. 325, 327* 
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chose, levy their revenues, and hold courts fbr lite 

amercement and punishment of transgressors ; and 

for his services he was to receive an yearly pension Of 

£100 Scots. But this great man was too much en- 

gaged in the civil and military transactions of the state 

to have much time to devote to the interests of the 

poor monks. He, therefore, in 1406, appointed as his 

substitute or bailiff, his retainer, Sir Alexander Home 

of Dunglass, to whom he granted a yearly pension of 

£20 Scots from his own salary. In this assignment, 

a copy of which is subjoined, the Earl styles himself 

keeper to the lands and rents of the priory. * Douglas 

commanded the French and Scottish army of fourteen 

thousand men, at the battle of Verneuil, on the 17th 

August, 1424, where both himself and Sir Alexander 

were slain. In 1422, the knight of Dunglass appears 

to have resigned the office of bailiff, when it was con- 

ferfed upon his third son Geoi-ge ; and at a meeting 

held at Buncle, on the 31 st February, 1427, John, 

prior of Durham, constituted William Douglas, Earl 

of Angus -and Lord of Liddisdale, special protector wad 

• History of N. Durham, Appendix, pp. 34, 35. " Til al yat yir 
lettres herys or seis, Archebalde, Erie of Douglas & lorde of Gal way, 
& Kepar to ye landis & ye rentis of ye priorie of Coldinghame Greting 
forthy yat we bafe made, ordanit, & stablisit our lufit scuyer & allie 
Alexander of Home, our substitute & kepare vnder vs of ye forsaide 
landis & rentis of Coldinghame, we will & grantis & be yir present 
lettres we gif to ye forsaide Alexander for his gude seruice til vs done, 
& to be done, ilke yher twenty puntie of vsuale monay of Scotland - of 
ye pension of a hundre punde aucbt til vs yherly of ye forsaide priorie 
of Coldinghame * ye qwhilke forsaide some of twenty punde we wil & 
assigne him to resaife of the fermis of ye forsaide priorie of Coldiqg- 
hame in part of payment df our said pension yher be yher als Jang as 
we sal be kepar to ye forsaide priorie, or as we sal hafe the pension of 
a hundreth punde beforsaide. In witness of ye qwhilk thing to yir 
lettres we hafe gert set our sele at London ye xxviij day of October ye 
yher of our Lorde a thousande foure hundreth & sex." 
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defender of the priory and its appurtenances. * He 
received for his yearly salary a hundred and thirteen 
merks, which was the rental derived from the lands of 
Brockholes, Dean wood, and Hare wood, as appears 
from his letters of receipt preserved in the chartulary.t 
Sir David Home of Wedderburn was appointed bailiff 
by the prior and chapter of Durham, 1 6th September, 
1441, but resigned the office very soon afterwards to 
his cousin, Sir Alexander Home of Dunglass, who was 
appointed his successor, with a pension of ten pounds, 
on the 4th January of the ensuing year. The knight 
of Wedderburn made many attempts to be reinstated 
in the office which he had voluntarily resigned, but 
the chapter of Durham, en the 16th March, 1449, is- 
sued a testimonial, declaring that he had been duly 
paid and asseithed by the late prior, John Olle, for 
the time that he had officiated. A serious dispute 
between these rival clansmen, attended with consider- 
able bloodshed, followed this decision; and to pro- 
cure a reconciliation, it was found necessary, during 
the same year, to bestow an equal share of the emolu- 
ments upon both, by appointing Sir David and Sir 
Alexander joint bailiffs. At the death of the latter, in 
1456, his son Alexander, who was afterwards created 

• See " Litera Procuratoria Prions et Capituli Ecclesiae Dunelmen. 
concessa Comiti de Angus suo protectori et defensor]/' in the Cbartulary. 

t On the 10th March, 1429, these lands were let to Thomas Atkyn- 
son of B uncle and his wife for 15 years, the tenants and " thair set- 
vands dwelling within the sayd woods <$* lands, being allowed resonable 
estiment offewell, of fallen Sf dede woode 9 for cutyn wast ofwhilk wood, 
the whilh may serve for tymber, by the deliverance of the Priour of 
Coldingham or his officers. Also tymber for bygging of new housys 
and repairing them, <$* also for plewys % harousfor tilth. Neither the 
tenants nor their servants sail hold nor have na swyne nor gays, 4" 
sail be sworne to be hie Sf trewe to the keeping of the said wod, warren, 
Sf venison for the tyme that they dwell therein*' — Chart. Cold. 
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Lord Honie* wte appointed his successor by the prior 
and convent, *nd* to 1465, he was constituted heredi- 
tary bailiff. His family, who had at ibis time attained 
a degree of power scarcely surpassed by any other in 
the kingdom, and no longer placed under the surveU* 
fctmce of the powerful house of Douglas, now viewed 
with invidious eyes the rich revenues enjoyed by the 
prior and monks, and resolved on making them their 
own* Accordingly, they commenced by seriously an- 
noying the new prior Pencher, who had been insti- 
tuted in the same year as Sir Alexander, and after < 
wards compelled him, with many of the monks, to flee 
from the monastery. John and Patrick Home, pre* 
bendaries of the collegiate church of Dunbar, were ap- 
pointed by their kinsman, the bailiff, without consulting 
the Mother church of Durham, nor yet the chapter of 
$t. Andrews, to fill up the offices thus left vacant. A 
usurpation so unprecedented, it may readily be con* 
eelved, wag, by no means, passively tolerated* Por^ 
teutons threats, followed by an appeal to the pope, 
were launched against the intruders in vain. Relying 
more on their military resources than on the justice of 
their caase, they held the sentence of excommunication 
that was pronounced against them at defiance. * For 
nearly twenty years they persisted in their usurpation, 
In 1474, however, a powerful opponent arose in the 
Duke of Albany, who was created Earl of March, and, 
as such, began to assert his right to many of the" 
estates and offices upon the marches, which the Homes 
had retained unmolested since the forfeiture of their 
ancient superiors, the Earls of Dunbar. Successful 

* Beside* the bull of the pope Sextus IV. 1he kings of England and 
{katlsad, Edward IV. and Jantei II. i««wd precepts against the Is- 
tnt4era.-~-Cb»rt. CoM. 
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resistance to an individual whose authority would be 
supported by the whole strength of the kingdom, was 
scarcely to be expected. The Homes, therefore, 
found themselves compelled to make many reluctant 
concessions, and their chieftain was permitted to re- 
tain the bailliery of Coldingham, and the emoluments 
annexed to it. 

But a blow from another quarter was about to be 
levelled, which threatened to prove equally disastrous 
to the Homes as to the monastery itself. James III. 
had, about this period, caused to be erected, at immense 
expence, a chapel-royal at Stirling, which, in the ele- 
gance of its architecture, and in the number of its 
functionaries, he designed should eclipse all the other 
religious establishments of the kingdom. But finding 
that the snpprtrt of this splendid edifice would bear too 
heavily upon the royal revenues, he resolved on raising 
the necessary supplies by the suppression of some 
other religious house, and by annexing its property 
to his favourite chapel. The priory of Coldingham, 
for several reasons, appeared to him the most suitable 
for sacrificing to this extravagant . project. Its re- 
venues would at once 6upply him with the means of 
making a princely endowment, and from its being in- 
habited fot* the most part by English monks, who, dur- 
ing his own reign and that of his predecessors, had 
often shown themselves disaffected to the interests of 
the nation, and, from its situation in a part of the 
kingdom where the executive power of the laws could 
with difficulty be applied, he conceived that, by dissolv- 
ing it, he would also confer a great boon upon his sub- 
jects. Accordingly, in 1485, he laid his scheme before 
the parliament, who passed an act of annexation, and 
dispatched the archbishop of St. Andrews and others 
to Rome to procure the consent of pope Innocent 
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VIIL * The envoys soon returned, bearing with them 
a papal ball, sanctioning the suppression of the priory, 
and enacting that one half of its revenues should be 
applied to the support of the chapel-royal at Stirling, 
the remainder to the erection of a collegiate church at 
Coldingham. t However politic to James and bis 
parliament these enactments may have appeared, by 
Lord Home and his kinsmen they were considered as 
acts of the grossest injustice, and as such they ener- 
getically opposed tbeir enforcement. The commis- 
sioners dispatched by the see of St. Andrews to the 
priory, for the purpose of formally dissolving it, were 
compelled to retrace their steps at the peril of 
their lives. Offers of indemnification, and the denun- 
ciations of James and his emissaries, were alternately 
employed in vain upon the Homes, who, from passive 
resistance, at lengih broke forth into open rebellion, 
with the daring design of dethroning the king, t 

** They received the following commission : — cf And thai (i. e. the 
archbishop of St. Andrews and others) sal im pet rait ane erectioun of 
Coldingham to our soueran lordis chapell in the best forme, outher be 
commissioun, or vther wais as thai think maist expedient, and may 
best gett, with decrete of divisioun of the samyn priorie, into preben- 
dis be extincioun of religioun, & the ereccioun maid befor be our haly 
faderis predecessoris and vmquhil the cardinale of Rowane, commissar 
and juge in the samyn." — Acts of Scott. Parliament (1814) vol. ii. 

p. 171. 

t " Ad supprimendum prioratum de Coldingham ; ut ex ejus red* 
-ditibus una medietas applicaretur ad sustentationem Capellee Regise, 
•altera ad erectionem ecclesiae collegiatae apud Coldingham." — Bull of 
Innocent VIII. in Chart. Cold. 

X At the parliament held at Edinburgh, in January 1487, the fol- 
lowing acts passed. — " Anent the vnion & erectioun of the priory of 
Coldingham to the kingis chapell — It is ausit, grantit, & ordanit be 
our souerain lord, be avise of the three estates, that inhibicioun be 
given to all his lieges spirituale and tempo rale, that nane of thame tak 
apoune hand to do or attempt ocht to be done contrar the vnioun & 
•erectioun made of the priory of Coldingham to his chapelle Hale, or to 



Other malcontents espoused their cause, and 
round the standard of rebellion uplifted by the 
Homes. The Earls of Angus, Argyle, and Lennox, 
Sir Patrick Hepburn of Hailes, the sheriff of Berwick- 
shire, with most of those barons in the south and west 
who had anciently been vassals of the house of Doug- 
las, entered eagerly into the conspiracy, and soon <soU 
tected together followers to the number of about 
eighteen thousand men. To secure in places of 
strength, the two objects dearest to him on earth— hi* 
son and his treasure — was the first object of James on 
receiving intelligence of the formidable force which 
the Homes and their allies were leading against him. 
The former he entrusted to Shaw of Sauchie, the gov- 
ernor of Stirling Castle, on whose loyalty he placed 
great reliance ; the other he deposited in the castle of 
Edinburgh, under the care of one in whom he had 
equal confidence. But the hearts of these men were 
by no means proof against the bribes which the insur- 

mak ony impetracioun thereof at the court of Rome, or to public or use 
outher bullis or processes purchest Or to be purchest contrar the said 
vniou & erecciouo, • voder the pain of tressoun, tinsale, and forfaltur of 
life, land, and gudes." " Item auent the mater of Coldinghame twich- 
ing the kingis chapel, It is statute and ordanit, that sein in the last 
parliament tbare was ane act and statute made & prod a rait, that nane 
of our souerane lordis liegis spirituale nor tempo rale suld do or attempt 
to do ocjit incontrar the erecioun made of Coldingham, &c. that there- 
fore the temporale person is that hes at tempt it or done ocht incontrar 
the said act & statute, be sumond to a cert ane day of Maij next to cum 
to ansuer apone the said crimes. And this parliament be con tine wit 
to the said day. And becaus it is heavy to travale the bale estatis to 
the said parliament, that thair be certane personis of ilk estate cbosiji 
h nemyt to have the power of the hale parliament to procede in the 
said mater, & to commune & conclude apon sic uther materia as 
sal occur in the mene tyme, and to the spirituale persones, that the 
Jringis nieces mak thaim be callit be thair ordinaris, & perse wit & fol- 
Jowit befor thaim, & to be puoyst according to justice.'* — Acts of Scott. 
Parliament, vol. ii. pp. 179, 182. 
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gents held out to tbem, mid by which they eoooeeded 
in gaining possession of both. The n$*vly~created 
Duke of Montrose, and other northern earls, with 
their followers, hastened to the aid of their awe* 
reign, and mustered an army of about thirty thousand 
men. The hostile forces encountered each other at 
Sauchie-burn, near Stirling, on the 11th June, 14S8 ; 
but no sooner did the king perceive that the troops of 
the conspirators were headed by his own son, than 
the little courage with which nature bad fortified him 
died away. Heart-broken he abandoned the field, 
where the air already reverberated with the victorious 
acclamations of the foe, fell from bis horse, and was 
afterwards stabbed through the heart. His army, al- 
ready thrown into disorder by the rebel bowmen, and 
dispirited by their sovereign's disappearance, made no 
further resistance, but took to flight. 

Such was the lamentable result of James' attempt to 
alienate from the Homes the revenues of Cold i ugh am 
priory. Their chieftain, the bailiff, who had acted so 
prominent a part in the tragedy, did not survive loi)g 
enough to reap those favours from bis sovereign which 
he expected in reward for bis services in having ele- 
vated him prematurely to the throne. * These, however, 
were copiously showered by the young monarch upon 
has successor and grandson, Alexander Lord Home, 
who was successively appointed to the high offices of 
lord chamberlain for life, a member of the privy coun- 
cil, captain of Stirling Castle, and warden of the three 
Scottish marches. 

From the period of the battle of Sauchie, till the 
commencement of the following century, the history of 



* Chalmers on the authority of the Parliamentary Records, pp.361, 
367» infers, that Lord Home died between February 1490 and April* 
1491.— Chal. Cal. vol, ii. 
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the priory is involved in obscurity, neither the chartu* 
laries nor parliamentary records tending to throw light 
upon the subject. It is more than probable, that Lord 
Home, who enjoyed so many high honours, was allow- 
ed to retain undisputed possession of it ; as, on the 
15th November, 1500, the parliament passed an act 
confirming to him a third part of its revenues. * Two 
years before his death, however, on the 8th June, 1504, 
another act passed annexing the priory to the crown ; 
and, in 1509$ the project originally devised by Robert 
II. was successfully carried into effect. In that year, 
by order of the pope, Julius II. the monastery was 
finally withdrawn from the church of Durham, to 
which it had been subordinate from the time of its 
foundation, and unalienably annexed to the abbey of 
Dunfermline, t Under this new jurisdiction it con- 
tinued till the eventful year 1560, when, in common 
with the other monastic establishments of Scotland, it 
sustained a final overthrow. 

The remains of the priory are insignificant indeed, 
when contrasted with its ancient importance as a reli- 
gious house, the greater part of the buildings which 
had withstood the ravages of time, and the artillery of 
the regent Arran and of Cromwell, having been sacri- 
legiously applied by the inhabitants of the village to 
the construction and repairing of their houses, t The 
church of the monastery which was dedicated to St, 
Mary, appears to have been a magnificent structure. 

* Unprinted Act of Parliament, quoted by Chalmers. 

t Junius' Manuscript Chronicle, Royal Letters, vol. i. p. 108, re- 
ferred to by Chalmers. 

J The ruins of the cloisters and other buildings scattered around the 
church, are said to have been formerly so extensive and labyrinthine, 
that it was reckoned a feat of no ordinary difficulty for a person led 
among tnem blind-folded to walte his way out from among them. 
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It was built in the form of a cross, the remains of its 
choir exhibiting a beautiful specimen of the transition 
from tbe Norman to the early English style of architec- 
ture. The foundations of the walls of its nave are alone 
traceable, but from measurement, its area is ascer- 
tained to bave been of the same dimensions as that of 
the choir, viz. 90 feet in length and 25 in breadth. It 
does not seem to have been situated in a direct line 
with the choir, but to have diverged a few feet to the 
south — a peculiarity observable in the construction of 
several other abbey-churches, but not very easily ac- 
counted for. The length of its transept internally was 
41, and its width 34 feet, • Of this part of the building 
two arches are standing. The largest of them is cir- 
cular, ornamented with coarse moulding, and appears 



to have been one of tbe principal entrances ; the 
other is low and somewhat angular, and probably 
formed a portion of the aisle of the transept. The 

* These measurements were made several years ago by Mr. Hamil- 
ton, Coldinghura, when the foundations could be traced much mors 
distinctly than at present. 
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north-west angle of the transept was fortified by a 
massive square tower, which fell about sixty years ago, 
and is said by some old people who remember it, to 
have been upwards of 90 feet high. * The exterior of 
the northern and eastern walls of the choir, which 
form half of the present parish church, present in* 
feriorly a series of Norman arches, arranged in pairs, 
and decorated with Chiffron moulding, each arch 
being united to its fellow mesially by one slender cir- 
cular column, surmounted by a plain and unornament- 
ed capital, and separated from each succeeding pair 
by a projecting buttress. The upper part of the wall 
indicates a more advanced style of architecture, in a 
range of lancet-shaped windows, with massive cano- 
pies, t The interior of these walls is ornamented be- 
low with circular arches, resting on corbals, almost 
similar to those of the exterior, but which were some 
years ago greatly disfigured by cutting away their shafts, 
for the paltry purpose of adding a few inches to the 
size of the pews. The windows internally are long, 
narrow, and nearly elliptical above ; those of the north 
wall, which are seven in number, having two deep 
niches about two-thirds of their height intermediate to 

* The inhabitants of the district, who were, for the most part, episco- 
palians and royalists, offered some opposition to Oliver Cromwell, as 
he past with his army along the heights of Cold ingliam- moor, in Sep- 
tember 1648, and defended themselves in this tower against a detach- 
ment of troops, which, with a few pieces of cannon, was sent down to 
chastise them. After a siege of two days, the tower was so shattered 
by the artillery, that the defenders were obliged to capitulate. A 
quantity of gunpowder was then deposited in the church, which* being 
ignited, produced such an explosion as levelled its south wait with the 
ground. The soldiers are said to have carried off the abbey-bell, which 
is still preserved at Lincoln* 

T At the foot of this wall are interred the remains of the Rev* John 
Dysart, and several other presbyterian clergymen of Coldmgham* 
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them, while the three windows of the eastern wall 
have only one separating niche. The columns of both 
arches and niches are plain and clustered. The capi- 
tals from which the arch springs are richly adorned 
with foliage, and it is remarkable, that throughout the 
whole range of these walls, it is impossible to discover 
the ornaments of one capital exactly similar to those 
of another, nor are the pedestals of the pillars precisely 
the same. Behind these is an arcade or gallery con* 
structed in the heart of the wall, which appears to 
have been carried round the whole interior of the 
building, and to have communicated with the different 
spiral stair-ways at its angles. The other walls of the 
church are comparatively modern, the south one hav- 
ing been erected in 1662, soon after its demolition 
by Cromwell. * About forty years ago the founda- 
tions of an octagonal building, of neatly dressed free* 
stone, were discovered thirty yards from the eastern 
wall of the church, which was in all probability the 
site of the chapter-house, in which the prior and con* 
vent held their courts, and elected their officers. Dis- 
tant about thirty-five paces from the south wall stand 
the remains of a very ancient building, bearing the 
name of Edgars Walls, which, as has been already 
noticed, is traditionally reported to have been the oc- 
casional residence of the royal founder of the priory. It 

•It is said that Home of Coldingham-law, a staunch royalist, was so 
overjoyed at the Restoration, that he immediately employed workmen 
to rebuild the south wall, and otherwise repair the church, so as to 
render it again fit for the celebration of divine service. He afterwards 
applied to his brother heritors for indemnification, who refused on the 
ground that they had not been consulted in the matter; whereupon the 
worthy gentleman solicited and obtained from them a perpetual grant 
of a large seat near the pulpit, over which he erected a splendid canopy. 
The seat still remains hereditary in the family, but the canopy, alas ! 
has long since disappeared. 

2 R 




Capitals of the Ptttars of the North and East Watts. 



Capitals of the Pillars of the North and East Walk. 
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seems from its foundations to have been about fifty feet 
in length, but only eighteen broad. Some detached 
fragments which stood on a spot, now a garden, at 
its western extremity, were long known by the name 
of the King's stables. The situation of the cloisters, 
refectory, and other buildings, can only be conjec- 
tured, the ground on which they probably stood 
having been long under cultivation. On removing 
a portion of the ruins about fifty years ago, the bones 
of a female skeleton were discovered, inclosed in a 
niche in one of the walls, which, from its position, 
and the narrowness of the depositary, are supposed 
to have been the remains of an immured nun. For to 
those female votaries who broke their vows of perpe- 
tual chastity, was awarded a punishment like that in- 
flicted in similar circumstances on the Roman ves- 
tals in an earlier age. Placed within a space barely 
sufficient to contain her body, and supplied with a 
scanty pittance of food and water, the unhappy delin- 
quent was consigned alive to the tomb. Two sandals of 
thin leather, furnished with latchets of silk, were also 
found lying at the bottom of the recess. * Could it be 
satisfactorily proved that the skeleton was actually that 
of a nun, all doubt respecting the site of the last of the 
double monasteries would be dispelled, for, as the priory 
was devoted exclusively to monks, the body must ne- 
cessarily have been deposited there previous to its 
erection. In the absence of such evidence, it may be 
questioned whether it may not have been the remains 
of a monk who had been buried in ap upright posture ; 
there being on record several instances of such a mode 
of sepulture practised in the Benedictine monasteries. 
From another portion of the ruins were dug out three 

*The sandals were long in the possession of the Itfte Mr. Johnston, 
factor to the estate of Billy. 
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or four rudely sculptured busts, apparently intended to 
commemorate the spontaneous mutilation, of Ebba and 
her nuns, noticed at a former page. Annexed is. a de- 
lineation of one of them which has been preserved. 




In a dean a little westward from the village, is a 
spring of excellent water, called St. Andrew's Well, 
from which the monastery used to be supplied by 
leaden conduits, portions of which are occasionally ex* 
posed. On several of the eminences in the neighbour- 
hood, stood in former days a number of stone crosses, 
which served to mark the limits of the sanctuary. 
None of them are still standing, but the places called 
Cairncro8s, Friarscross, Cross! aw, Whitecross,tmd Ap- 
plincross, seem to have derived from them their names.* 

* There is a tradition, that, in the year 1645, when the plague was 
raging in Scotland, the infection was brought from Leith or Fisherow, 
to the small fishing village of North field, a little southward of St. Abb's 
head, and that the inhabitants of Coldinghara, who supplied the sick 
with provisions, used to deposit them at Applin-cross, which stood 
about halfway between the two villages, to avoid contact with the dis- 
eased. The late Mr. Dickson, tenant of Northfield, opened a large 
earthen mound, which had long been studiously avoided by tbe plough, 
man as the spot where the " plague was buried/' when a quantity of 
human bones, meaUarks, and fragments of decayed cloth, were exposed, 
sole relics of the direful pestilence. 
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A fcingular stone has been latelyMiscovered, which may 
perhaps have formed part of one of these ancient 
columns. On one side are sculptured two figures; 




that on the right seems designed to represent our 
Saviour, holding in one hand a book, with the 
other raised in the attitude of prayer. Over their 
heads are the initial letters of Jesus Sqlvator Homi- 
num, Jesus the Saviour of Men, with the words In 
Oalilea in full. On another side are two figures of 
more elaborate workmanship, representing the figure 
of a female and an eagle, both of which are enveloped 
in a fasciculus of stony wreaths. * ' 

Before concluding, it will be necessary briefly to 
notice the churches and chapels subordinate to the pri- 
ory. Besides those situated within Coldinghamshire, 
and already described, the monks possessed, 1. The 
church of JEdrom, of which they received a grant from 



* The first of these stones is in possession of Mr. Hamilton, Cold- 
ingham, the other is preserved by Mr. Duncan, surgeon, Eyemouth. 
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Cospatrick, Earl of Dunbar, which was confirmed to 
them by David I. at Roxburgh, in September 1 1 39. # It. 
was rated in the ancient taxatio at 100 merks, being, 
more highly assessed than any other church in the dean- 
ery of the Merse, excepting that of Coldingham, which 
with its chapel contributed 120 merks. 2. The church, 
of the Holy Trinity at Berwick, founded and endowed 
by Anthony Bee, bishop of Durham, between the years, 
1282 and 1S09. William, its vicar, swore fealty to 
Edward I. at Berwick, 24th Aug. 1296; and in 1368, it 
was agreed that its perpetual vicar John de Insula sacra 
should receive a yearly stipend of £20 from Robert 
Walworth, prior of Coldingham, or his successors, 
with a proportion of the wax tapers bestowed upon 
the church at the feast of the Virgin's purification ; and 
at the same time the vicar agreed to sustain all bur- 
dens incumbent on the church, except the expence of 
erecting and repairing the chancel, which was to de- 
volve on the monks of Coldingham. t 3. The churches 
of Fishwick and Swinton, of which the monks received 
a confirmatory charter from Robert, bishop of St. An- 
drews, in 1250, at Berwick. The donation of the for- 
mer was afterwards ratified by an inspeximus charter 
of Robert III. In the taxatio the church of Fishwick 
was valued at thirty, that of Swinton at thirty-five 
merks. 4. The church of Ednam in Roxburghshire, 
founded by the Saxon Thor Longus, during the reign 
of Edgar, with the chapels of Newton, Nenthorn, and 
Nesbit. 5. The church ofEarlston, or Ersildun, grant- 

* See History N. Durham, Appendix and Chart. Coldingham, 
where there are several charters of the Earls of Dunbar and bishops of 
St. Andrews, respecting the church of Edrom. 

t Deed entitled " Ordioatio vicarii ecclesiae St. Trinitatis de Ber- 
-ttick unitae cellae de Coldingham." — Hodgson's Hist. Northumber- 
land, vol. ii. p. 145. 
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ed about the middle of the twelfth century, by Wal- 
ter de Lindsay, to the monks of Kelso, who, in 1171, 
exchanged it and the church of St. Lawrence at Ber- 
wick, for the church of Gordon in Berwickshire. 6. 
The chapel of Stitchel, regarding which the monks 
had many disputes. It was rated at thirty-five merks. 
7. The church of Smalham, or Smailhobn, granted by 
Walter OHfttrd, Justiciary of Lothian, who died in 
1242. It was rated in the taxatho at forty-five merks. * 



* Chartularies of Coldingham and Arbroath. 



APPENDIX TO PART SECOND. 



No. 1. 
Charters of King Edgar. 

1. EADGAR rex Scottorum. Omnibus suis hominibus scottis et 
angiis sal Mem. Sciatis quod ego do in elemosinam Deo omnipotent! 
et Sancto Cuthberto domino meo * et ecclesise dune] men si et monacbis 
in eadem ecclesia Deo seruientibus et in perpetuum seruituris pro ani. 
mabus patris mei et matris meae • et pro salute corporis mei et ani ma? 
meae et fratrum meorum et sororum mearum et pro omnibus anteces- 
soribus et successoribus meis mansion em de Col din gab am • et cum 
ista mansione has subscriptas mansion es * scilicet Aldcambus Lum- 
mesdene Regniritum Restun Swinewde Farndun Eitun Aliam Eitun 
Frenegest ; Cramesmutbe * Has superscriptas mansiones concedo Deo 
et Sancto' predicto et monacbis ejus cum omnibus terris * siluis * et 
aquis '• et teloneis etfracturis navium et omnibus consuetudinibus que 
.pertinent ad predictas mansiones et quas pater meus habuit quietas et 
solidas secundum uolentatem lllorum in perpetuum libere disponendas. 

2. Edgar u 8 Dei gratia, &c. &c. Sciatis me dedisse, &c. sancto con. 
fessori fcuthberto et monacbis ejus pro animabus patris, &c. Colding- 
ham et omnes illas terras quas babent in Lodoneo * ita liberas et 
quietas cum omnibus consuetudinibus sicut eas ego ipse babui in mea 
propria manu * Et volo et precipio omnibus meis hominibus ut nullus 
illbrum eis aliquam molestiam vel injuriam inde faciat vel banc meam 
donationem infringat * sed in pace quiete et honorifice in perpetuum 
habeant eas et teneant. 

3. Eadgarus rex Scottorum, &c. &a Sciatis me ad dedicationem 
uenisse ecclesise Sanctae Mariae apud Coldingaham quae quidem dedi- 

* These lands were Tiningbara, Aldham, Scoughall, Cnolle, Hather- 
wick, and Broxmouth, of which they had received a grant from King 
Duncan.— See Appendix to Raines' N. Durham, vol. i. 

2 S 
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catio ad Dei laudem et ad menra placitum grata omnibus et accepta 
honorabi liter est adimpleta * et ego eidem ecclexiae super altare obtuli 
id dotem * et donavi villain totam Swintun cum diuisis sicut Liulf 
habuit * liberam et quietam in perpetuum hnbendam ab omni calump- 
nia * et ad vol unta tern Munachorum Sancti Cuthberti desponendain * 
pro aoimabus patris, &c. Donavi etiam monachis xxiiii animalia ad 
restaurandam illam eandem terram * et constitui eandem pacem in 
Coldingham eundo et redeundo et ibidem manendo quae servatur in 
Eilande * et in Noitham * Insup<»r etiam statui hominibus in Cold- 
ingaham scire sicut ipsi elegerent et in manu mea firmaverent * ut 
unoquoque anno de unaquaque carruca * dimidiam marcam argenti 
monacbis persolvant. Testibus * JE\fw' • oter • et Thor longo JElfric' 
pincerna * et Algaro presbitero et Osberno presbytero et Cnut carl . 
et Ogga et Lefing * et Swein ulfkills. * et Ligulf de Bebbanburch • et 
Vbtred Eilanes sune * et Uniaet hwite - et Tigerne. 

4. In nomine patris et filii et spiritus sancti Amen. Notum sit om- 
nibus bominibus fidelibus presentibus et futuris quod Ego Edgarus 
filius Mai col mi Regis Scottorum totam terram de Lodoneio et Regnum 
Scotiae dono Domini mei Willelmi Anglorum Regis et paterna beredi- 
tate possidens consilio predicti Domini mei Regis * W. Et fideliuui 
roeorum pro animabus, &c. do deo omnipotenti et Ecclesiae Dunelmensi 
et Sancto Cuthberto glorioso pontifici et Willelmo episcopo et monachis 
in eadem ecclesia Deo servientibus et id perpetuum servituris man. 
sionem de Berwic et cum ista mansione has subscriptas mansiones . 
scilicet Greiden * leinhale * dilsterhalle * brygham * Edrem • Chirnesid - 
Hilton * Blakedir * Chynbrygham * huton • Regninton * Paxton * Ful- 
den * Morthyngton - lamberton * Aliam lamberton • Hadryntou . 
ffyschewike * Horford * Vpsetinton - et mansionem de Colli ngam et 
cum ista mansione has subscriptas mansiones scilicet Aldcambus * 
lumsdean * Reston * Suineston * faudon * Ayton • aliam Ayton * Pren- 
dergest * Cramsmouth * Hadynton • has superscriptas mansiones do 
Deo et Sancto Cuthberto cum omnibus terris et silvis et aquis et the- 
loneis et fracturis navium, &c. &c. (It concludes in the same way as 
No. 1. The King's seal is appended to it by a silk thread., having 
upon it a figure of Edgar in a sitting posture, with a small crown upon 
his bead, holding in one hand a sceptre, in the other a sword, with the 
circumscription " Imago Edgari Scottorum Regis." The seals of his 
brother Alexander, Edgar Atheling, and several others, are likewise 
attached to it.) 
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No. 2. 
Charters of David I. 

1. Charter determining the boundaries between Coldingham shire 

and Bunde. 

David Rex Scottorum Abbatibus • Comitibus Baronibus Justiciis et 
omnibus probis hominibus suis Scottis et Anglis tocius terrae suae 
salutem : Sciant presentes et futuri me concessisse et hac mea charta 
confirmasse Di visas inter Coldingham et Bonekil quas ego cum probis 
hominibus meis perambulare feci in perpetuum tenendas libere et quiete 
et plenarie * scilicet a Midlesdeneheued per Mereburnesheued usque 
Occident em usque ad Crachoctre et inde per eandem stratam usque ad 
Eiford, Testibus his * Johanne Glascuensis episcopo. Herberto can. 
cellario. R. de Brus et aliis • A pud Rokesbure. 

2. Charter confirming to the monks their lands, with the valuable 
privileges of sacca, socna, toll, team, and injangthief. 

David dei gratia &c. && Sciatis me concessisse &c. deo, & sancto 
Cuthberto 8c monachis ejus de dunelmo in elemosinam has terras in 
Lodoneio scilicet Coldingham, Aldcambus, Lumesdene, Ristun Rein, 
intune. Swinewde; Prenegest Eitun et aliam Eitun & Crames- 
mutbam, Lambertun & aliam Lambertun. Paxtun. Fiswic, & Swin- 
tun. Omnes has superscriptas terras ego do & concedo deo &c. cum 
saca et socna & toll & team & infangethiefe cum omnibus terris & 
silvis &c. liberas et quietas ab omni ope & servicio pro salute animae 
mess & tilii mei Henrici &c Precipio etiam & defendo ne aliquis de 
hac mea donatione aliquam injuriam vel roolestiam aut calumpniam 
monachis sancti Cuthberti de Dunelmo faciat quia volo ut haec mea 
elemosina libera et quieta ab omni calumpnia in perpetuum remaneat. 
Haec Charta firmata anno ab incarnatione Domini MCXXVI tercio 
anno regni mei apud Pebles teste et concessu Henrici filii mei et isti 
alii sunt inde testes. Johanes episcopus Robertus de brus Herebertus 
cancellarius Ascelinus archidiaconus et alii. 

No. 3. 

Charter qfJRobert, Bishop of St. Andrews, conferring on 
the Priory the Privileges of Can, Cuneved, Sfc. (date 
1 1 27)» from the Transcript Chartulary in Advocates 9 
Library. 

Omnibus Sanctae Matris Ecclesiae fidelibus Clericis et Laicis tarn 
presentibus quam futuri s Robertus Dei gratia Sancti Andree Episcopus 
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Salutem. Notam sit vobis omnibus quod nos coram Dno. nostro Rege 
David et Justina Archiepiacopo Eboracensi et Ranulfo Dunelm. Epis- 
copo Glascuin et Gaufrido abbate Sti Albani et alijs multis personis 
convocavimus Algarura Priorem Sti. .Cuthberti de Dunelmo ante 
boatium Ecclesiae Sti Johanuis Evangelistae in Rokisburc * ibiq. 
quantum ad Episcopalem auctoritytim pertinetj ..p^sentjs ir c^rte^^t- 
teptatione et mttnimine clamavimus coqcessimus ti et ^cpnilrraavjnju£ 
Ecclesiam de Coldingham liberam e£ quiejam in pcjrpetuum, .fan}, J* 
nobis quam a Successoribus nostris ab omnj cfUqn^pnia.^Qn.sne^u^liB^ 
cana vej coneved atque^b omni servicio qupd ad no$ pertinej; Y#l,$4 
successores nostras. Quare vol una us et Episcopali confirinainusi aj^ctq* 
ritate quatinus Ecclesia de Coldingham et. qmnes, Ecclqsja et CfopeU^ 
qui amodo canonice ad eccliam Sti Cuthberti pertin:uernnt| libef£ ( ef 
quiete sint in perpetiium ab omni Episcopali auxilio et cana et cunevid 
ita ut Hberiores et qnietores sint, quam aliquas aliae Ecclesiae abbatiarum 
qui fuerint in Londoneio, et probibemus ne aliquis amodo Episcopus 
archidiacoous Tel Decanus aliquam omnino ulterius consuetudinem vel 
auxilium abeis .exigai nisi forte gratia dare voluerupt» Heec omnia 
fecimus preoe etconailioDni Regis Davidis et predictonH»Episcoporoai 
fratrum nostroxum pro amore Sti Cuthberti >et fraternitate Dunelmenx 
sium monacborum XVI. Kal * Augtisti in t festo Sti Keaelmi 
uarym anno ab Incaraatione Dni MCXXVIL testibua- presentibua 
Roberto fratre meo, Blahano ^Presbitero de Lintuir aldutfb Presbitere 
de Haldehastoce Henrico presbitero de Leinhale Orm Fresbitero* de 
Edenham et Jobane presbitere de Ledgaresude Godwino Dapifero God- 
wino Camerario meo, et Baulduan cum multis alijs personis Religiosis 
tarn Clericorum quam Laicorum. 

No. 4. . 

Charter of William the Lion, respecting the Woods and 

Wastes belonging to the Priory. 

W. Rex Scottorum Abbatibus etc. Sciatis quod volo et firmiter 
precipio quod nemora Monacborum de Collingaham, videlicet 
Grenewde et.totum nemusde Ristuna et Brocbehplewde^t^AJ^fjaide 
et Richedeneswde et Harewde et Denewde et Swinewde et Huqcjewde 
et omnia nemora et gwastinia sua sint sub defensione Prioris et 
custodia * necnon et monacborum de Collingaham * ne aliquis super 
10 libras forisfacturae predictis nemoribus vel Gwastims eapiat 
nisi per monachqs prenominati loci, .si ipse, present jqqd fuerit. 
Exceptis tantumodo necessariis de Castello meo de Berwicb que 
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tnihimet ipse solumodo cooveniunt. Et si clientes mei per necessariis 
meis ad opus Castelli mei de fierewich ad netnora predicta venerint : 
per Priorem vel per clientes suos que opus fuerint mini et ubi ipse 
vel clientes sui monstraverint accipiant Insuper addo. et ijlis concedo 
quod predictus Prior et Monacbi habeant Gwarrennam in predictis 
nemoribus et per totam terrain suam sicut extenduntur rectae et 
antiquae divisae * Videlicet a divisis inter Berewich et Lambertunam, 
usque ad Bilie et usque ad Drieford et usque ad Rivulum qui manat 
in mare per Aldcbambuspethe it? quod null us ibi aliquid capiat nee 
ligna nee aliquam bestiam ail vest rem nisi per ipsos. Quod si aliquis 
in predictis nemoribus vel Owastinis capiatur venando vel ligna 
secando vel aliquid inde accipiendo praeter licentiam Prions et monacbi 
quod super ilium et cum illo invenerint et ego forisfacturam pren- 
ominatam : Test Ricardo episc sant Andrae * Ingelramo epis 
de Glesgu • Nicol • Cancellario • Abbate de Jeddwrth • David 
Olifart justiciario et aliis * Apud Berewicb. 

* 

No. 5. 

Charter of Robert de JBruee, conferring qn t the Monks, a 
yearly Donation of jive Harts at the Feast of St. 
Cuthberfs Translation. 

Robertus Dei gratia Rex Scottorum Omnibus probis bominibus 
tojsins terrae auae oalutem Sciafcis no% propter devocionem quam 
babemus erga Sanctum Cutbbertum . et. monasterium Dunelmenae in 
bonorem ipsius Sancti dedisse concessisse etc. pro nobis et beredibus 
nostris religiosis viris priori et conventui monasterii Dunelmiae 
ibidem dee aervientibua et inperpetuum servituris quinque cervos 
annuatim de foresta nostra de Selkirk per liberacionem capi talis fore- 
starii nostri dictae foxestae qui pro tempore iuerit pro festo suo tran* 
slacionis Ste Cutbberti * et qui dicti cervi capiantur ad .festum 
assumpcionis beatae Marian Virginia annuatim et carientur per dictum 
forestarium nostrum de custagiis nostris usque prioratum de Colding* 
bam, Ita quod in dicto festo Sti Cutbberti ad bonorem suumet 
memoriam nostri ac beredum nostrorum de dictiseervis valeat per- 
petuo deservire. In cujus rei testimonio presenti cartae sigillum 
nostrum precipimns apponh . Testibus Bernardo Abbate de Abir- 
bcothoc Cancellario nostro * Tboma Ranulpbi Comite mora viae etc. 
Jacobo domino de Duglas * Roberto de Bruys filio nostro * Roberto 
de Keth marescallo Scociae etc. Apud Neubotill vicesimo sexto die 
Decembris Anno Regni nostri vicesimo secundo. 
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No. 6. 

V 

Charter of William de Mordington. 

Omnibus bominibus fidelibus ad quos presens script una pervenerit • 
Wilielmus de Mordingtona eternara in Domino salutem. Noverit uni- 
versitas vestra me caritatis intuitu et ob reverentiara et amorem glo- 
riosi con feasor is Cuthberti et pro salute animae meae et pro animabus 
patris et matris meae et antecessorum et successorum meorum con- 
cessisse et bac presenti carta mea confirmasse priori et monacbis duriel- 
mensibus apud Coldingbam Deo serrientibus et in perpetuum servi- 
turis unam piscariam in Tweda * scilicet illam piscariam quam habui 
in scbipeswel cum stelnette quam babui in eodem loco tenendas et 
habendas libere et quiete et bonorifice in puram et perpetuam etemo- 
sinam. Ego autem et beredes mei dictam piscariam cum dicta 
stelnette diet is priori et monachis contra omnes warrantizabimus et 
in bujus testimonium presens scriptum sigilli mei munimine roboravi. 
Hiis testibus Domino Tboma de Lestalric . Domino Alano de Swin- 
tona • Ada de Prendergest * Waltero * Andrea • Alexandra de 
Paxtona * Jobanne tilio Helye * Ada de Restona * Bertramo filio 
suo * Radulfo preposito • Rogero filio ejus * Willrao • vicario de 
Aldecambus • Radulfo serviente & multis aliis. 

No. 7- 

Bull of Pope Benedict II bestowing the Priory of'Cdld- 
ingham on Hugh, Bishop of Biblis 9 extracted from 
Prynne's Becords, vol. iii. p. 1059. 

Benedictus Episcopus, Servus Servorum Dei, venerabili fratri A. 
Episcopo Dunelmensi Salutem, et Apostolicam benedictionem. Ex* 
bibita nobis tua petitio continebat, quod Saracen i, Cbristiani nominis 
inimici, Episcopatum Bibliensem occuparunt bactenus, et ad hue de- 
tin en t occupatum, et per boc venerabilis frater noster Hugo Bibliensis 
Episcopus egestate gravatur, cum aliunde non babeat de quo secundum 
status sui decentiam valeat sustentari. Quare nobis bumiliter suppli. 
cast!, ut providere suae indigentiae de benignitate Apostolica digna- 
remur. Nos igitur ipsius inopise paterno compatientes affectu, dig- 
neque volentes ei per nostra provisionis Huxilium subsidium aliquod 
pro venire, tuis supplicationibus inclinati providendi sibi auctoritati 
nostra per te, vel per alium seu alios, de cell a seu Prioratu de Colding- 
bam ordinis Sancti Benedicti Sancti Andreae Diocesis ad Dunelmen- 
sem Ecclesiam ejusdem ordinis pertinente, procojus administrationem 
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prior Ecclesiae praedictae aliquem de monachis ipsius Ecclesiae deputat, 
et am o vet prd suo libito voluntatis, cum omnibus juribus et pertinen- 
tiis suis, ab eodem episcopo vixerit, vel usque ad recuperationem dicti 
Episcopatus retinendi et inducendi eum in corporalem possessionem 
ejusdem Cellae seu prioratus, et inductura etiam defendendi amotis 
exinde quibuslibet qui ad gerendam administrationem ipsius cellae 
seu prioratus per dictum priorem fuerint deputati, ac faciendi ei de 
ejusdem cellae redditibus, proven tibus, juribus universis, integre re- 
sponderi ; necnon et contradictores super hoc per censuram ecclesiasti- 
cam appellatione postposita compescendi, non obstantibus contrariis 
ejusdem ecclesiae consuetudinibus, vel statutis, juramento, confirma- 
tione sedis Apostolicae, seu quacunque alia firmitate roboratis ; aut se 
praedictis priori et dilectis filiis capitulo ipsius Ecclesiae vel quibus- 
cunque aliis communiter vel divisim, a praedicta sede in vultum existat 
quod excommunicari suspendi vel interdici non possint, sive quod de 
cell is seu prioratibus ad eorum provisionem seu quamcunque disposi. 
tionem spectantibus, nequeat aliquibus provideri per literas Apostolicas, 
son facientes plenam et expressam ac de verbo ad verbum de in vultu 
hujuscunque tenoris existat per quam presentibus non expressam, vel 
total iter non insertam effectus bujusmodi gratia impediri valeat vel 
differ ri, et de qua in nostris literis specialis mentio sit habenda, frater- 
natati tuse plenam concedimus tenore preesentium facultatem. 

Datum Romae Apud Sanctum Petrum 3. Non. Aprilis, 
Pontificatu§ nostri Anno Primo. 

No. 8. 

Charter of Robert II. annexing Coldingham Priory to 
the Abbey of Dunfermline, (25th July 1378.) 

Robertus Dei gratia Rex Scottorum, &c. quod nos magna et con- 
sueta regni nostri pericula, proditiones et insidias diligenti considera- 
tione attendentes, quae saepius nostrae regiae majestatis, regno nostro 
et in col is ejusdem, ex mora, inbabitatione et receptione monachorum 
Anglicorum Dunelmiae prioratum de Coldingham diutissime occu. 
pantium damnabiliter provenerunt : volentesque indemnitati, paci et 
securitati praelibati regni nostri et hominum nostrorum imposterum 
coosulere, necnon utilitati prioratus praedicti affectu regio providere ; 
Gum brdinatio ejusdem prioratus ex causa forisfacti, loci exspolatione 
et desolatione ejusdem per eosdem monachos vacui et derelicti, nostram 
majestatem concernat, et ad hoc, potestas ad manus nostras juxta leges 
regni nostri- existat liquido devoluta ex deliberato concilio, pro salute 
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animae nostrae, antecessorum et successorum nostrorum regum Scotiae, 
datnus et eonoecKmus, applteamus, unimus at incorporAus, ac etiam 
p'raesehti carta nostra confirttifftriua Deo at beatae Maria* Virginia ec- 
deaiaeqtfe Sanctati TrinifeUis et monaaterio Sanctae Margaretae re. 
gtttfe'de Dumferwlyn, praedictftm prieratum integrum de Coldtngham, 
cunt tot* Baronia fejusdem, pertinentiis snis et appenditiis quibusCun- 
qne, tenendam, habend&tn, applitiandam, incorporandam, &c. praefato 
monasterio d> Du'm&rmlyn, abbati et conventui ejuadent et eorum suc- 
tiassorfbtis; de nobis' lit heredtbus nostris in* perpetuum in puram et 
perpetuam eteemosinam in terria et aquis, tenandriia et feodis, ecclesiis 
et'tpearum joribns et ecclesiarum advocationftttis, praesenttttionibus et 
jure patrOnatus, molendinis et piscationlbus; in moris, maresiis, nemo- 
ribus, boscis; phtnis, pratis, pascuia et cum omnibus aliia commoditati- 
btfs et aisiamentis ad dictum prioratu m et ad dictam baroniam spec, 
tantibus tam non notoinatia qnam nominatis et expressis, id omnibus 
et per omnia, modo pari ter et forma quibus dictam prioratum et dictam 
baroniam prior' etmonacbi Duneltnenses tenuerunt. Sic videlicet quod 
nionachi de cotirenta de Dumfermelyn, qui in ipso prioratu di vino 
Cultai debeant jugiter fosistere,' ibidem mittan tur et maneant, tot 
quidem niimero, quo*, hospitalitatis onere et aBis qneribus necessariis 
attentis, de frtfctibus et proveatibus praefati priOratus' boneste valeant 
sustentari, ad nutam abbatia mittendi et revocandi, prout sibi videbitur 
pro statu utriusque loci utilius ordinandam. Prior autem in dicto loco 
praeficiendua, de greraio collegii de Dum fennel yn vel de dicto prioratu, 
per abbatem ipsias cum suo consilio assumatur, et episcopo Sancti An- 
draee, qui pro tempore fuerit, praesentetur. Qui moz per eundem ad- 
missus, plenam administrationem bonorum dicti prioratus habebit : ita 
tamen ut dedictis bonis et administratione suis singulis annia dicto ab- 
bati respondeat, ac rationem reddat; absque rationabili causa et evi- 
denti utilitati utriusque loci id exposccnte, prout cum consilio dicti 
Domini episcopi fuerit faciendum, a sua administratione nullatenus 
amo vendue. In cujus rei testimonium priesenti cartae nostrum prae- 
cipimus apponi sigillum. Testibus venerabili in Christo Willelmo 
episcopo Sancti Andreae, Johanne primogenito nostro de Carrick, 
aenescallo Scotiae, Roberto de Fyfe et Menteth filio nostro dilecto, 
Willelmo de Douglas et de Marr consanguineo nostro, coroitibus, vene- 
rabili viro magistro Johanne de Pebles archidiacono Sancti Andreae 
cancellario, Jacobo de Lindesay nepote noatro, Alexandra de Lindesay 
consanguineo nostro, militibus. Apud Perth, vicesimo quinto die men- 
sis Julii, anno ab incarnatione Domini millesimo trecentesimo septua- 
gesimo octavo et regni nostri octavo. 
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